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INTRODUCTION | THE 

TO THE | APPROACH TO 
THIRD EDITION | COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION 


Since the first edition of this book in 1958, comparative studies have 
achieved international recognition—not merely as a matter of personal 
interest or academic dignity but as part of the statecraft of nations. 
This is particularly true in the case of education. Whatever Compara- 
tive Education has been in the past, it is now very much a part of all 
thinking for the future—whether it concerns our own children, our own 
country, or the world at large. 

There are now respectable and powerful departments of compara- 
tive government, comparative law, area studies, and similar kinds of 
academic activity in the world’s major universities. Most governments 
either maintain research centers of their own, or rely heavily on com- 
parative research projects in universities which they subsidize. Com- 
parative interests are not merely liberalizing exercises; they are also 
part of every citizen’s practical responsibilities for the future. To know 
what to think about our own homes we must also know about our 
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neighbors’. In the same way we can hardly know about our own coun- 
try’s achievements or shortcomings unless we are acquainted with the 
progress and problems of neighbor nations. The whole world is now our 
neighbor. The contraction of space and time because of technological 
change and modern communications has seen to that. Threats to our 
security by thermonuclear and other devices are part of the picture 
that should be before our eyes when we consider our children’s secu- 
rity, prosperity, and education, 

These aspects of life are inseparably intertwined—not in the casual 
way envisaged in previous exhortations by educators, but in the busi- 
nesslike way required now that investment in education is often the 
major item of public expenditure. In other countries too, amounts spent 
directly or indirectly on education are assuming increasing proportions 
in the national budget. Therefore, the years since the first edition of 


this book have been a time of mounting urgency for comparative 
studies of education. 


pedantic. If a student cannot pick up 4 
e or growing interest, something is wrong 
ching. On the other hand, the success of 
s readability made some professors over- 
e present volume is intended to encourage 
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skill, and its particular internal graciousness. On the other hand, Japan 
was the first country in the world to be very nearly “westernized” as an 
alien experience, and the first to have a totally planned educational 
system (after 1868) linked with economic and political transformation. 
In the post-1945 period Japan has faced several crises. It is now at a 
crossroads where it could affect the educational decisions of most of 
mankind, perhaps more than any of the countries so far conspicuous 
in educational activity. For most of mankind is in Asia. 

All the countries first described have undergone radical reforms in 
structure or orientation since 1958, so the simple provision of up-to- 
date information necessitates a new edition. The opportunity is wel- 
comed. We cannot make proper decisions about our own schools unless 
we have true information and relevant data about those of our neigh- 
bors. For this purpose the chapter on France has been almost entirely 
rewritten to keep up with events, and the other chapters have been 
radically altered. But this book, although it scrupulously tries to 
present accurate information, does not regard that as its main respon- 
sibility. Description is never enough. Indeed it is doubtful whether 
detached description in any of the social fields is possible, because when 
we look at other people’s activity we project into that view our own 
patterns of perception together with our own emotionally charged scale 
of values. Some unspoken questions really concern us more than the 
neighbors we are observing. Accordingly, even what looks like straight- 
forward examination or description is nearly always description accord- 
ing to the author’s categories, or the enquirer’s focus of interest. Rather 
than labor this obvious point, let us recognize why the countries to 
which chapters have been devoted were chosen. ; 

Denmark deserves our interest for several reasons. It is a very small 
country which, with few resources and a short school life, has achieved 
an enviable standard of urbane civilization and international profi- 
ciency, and has indeed developed several kinds of education that have 
been examples to the world. It reminds us more than most countries 
that education is more than school, and it is representative of the ad- 
mirable Scandinavian countries generally. 

France is one of the great countries of the world, and its example to 
other nations has been even greater than her own momentous achieve- 
ments. It is still the country of rationalism and intellectualism, al- 
though since 1945 there has been conspicuous attention to technological 
needs. This has been accompanied by radical reforms. France still high- 
lights the problems of academic purism, of rationalist secularism con- 


1 The French Revolutionary and Napoleonic plans neglected many aspects either con- 
ceptualy or practically; for example, elementary education, religious reorientation, and 
most aspects of technological-commercial development. The Japanese did not. 
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tending with traditional piety, of centralization coexisting with 
remarkable individualism. Some current educational ideas are legacies 
of French thought, as are some of our most vaunted political liberties; 
but at the other extreme some of our educational ideas suffer their 
reductio ad absurdum in France. Even so, if we look fairly we shall see 
that France is in many ways the land of truly gracious living. 

British society has been revolutionized during the present century, 
but with regrets. The sort of class struggle that Marx expected to ex- 
plode with violence is conducted through the schools in accordance 
with the rules of the game, Antique talismans are brandished no less 
than genuine standards; but it is a serious and radical contest. In fact, 
the very existence and acceptance of so much conservatism in most 
aspects of life has necessitated more radical compensation in other 
respects than we can find anywhere outside the Soviet Union. Since the 
end of World War II, and even since the first edition of this book, 
change has affected British ed 

The United States is an obv 
—not (as some Americans mi 
opinion of American schools 
mense debt that other school 
the philosophy, psychology, a 
regard American schools as 


world, CI . Commercial pre-eminence are the envy of the 
orid. Clearly, their triumph indicates an exemplary educational 
achievement, 


€se considerat: 


ieee quite apart from the long-standing 
sate „School patterns as the most conspicuous example 
of decentralization, with all its Possibilities and a 

interest in American education as 
developed k rican way of life. For many under- 
2 rio es = i United States represents one alternative “shape 
Tor Wont People forget that the United States is the 
See plainly that it is the land of re- 


country claimed fo 
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sources and machines. If the American way of life is only the logical 
apex of industrialization and urbanization (as some people think), then 
it is hard to distinguish its material attractions from those of the alter- 
native—the Soviet Union. Therefore it is vital for any educational 
observer to analyze the differences between the essential America and 
the essence of industrialized communism. The differences are not 
always those which Americans take for granted, and they are not 
always those most easy to maintain against two rather conflicting 
factors in the United States: the extremely decentralized pattern of 
administration, and the full logic of industrialized life with all its metro- 
politan concentrations of population and power. 

The Soviet Union’s achievements are colossal by any criterion. Many 
have been attributable to the schools. It is well to know what makes 
the second power in the world tick—and sometimes creak. Inside the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc, the first answer given reflects com- 
munist faith—a belief in Marxist scriptures and party interpretation. 
But the actual practice of Soviet achievements is pivoted on its schools 
and colleges. There is immense enthusiasm for education in communist 
countries. Sometimes, indeed, satisfaction with its manifest success 
makes practitioners and public starry-eyed with optimism, and there- 
fore uncritical of programs and methods. But since the death of Stalin 
in 1953 there have been two great changes, and a great reappraisal is 
going on apace. Since 1964, in particular, the whole of Eastern Europe 
has shown a striking readiness for serious comparative studies in 
education. P F 

More than the Soviet Union itself is involved in this study. The eyes 
of more than half the people in the world are turned in its direction. 
Some gaze in admiration; some are dazzled by confusion. Too many 
people, even in democratic countries, cannot distinguish between what 
is communistic and what is merely humane or scientific. We should 
make that distinction very clear, not only in political theory but in 
educational practice. Then the hungry myriads of mankind and the 
vast underdeveloped regions of the earth may reach out for a better 
birthright without paying the price of communism. This book may 
help, not least by trying objectively to present a study of Soviet educa- 
tion. 

Some of the reasons for choosing India have already been given. Like 
Japan, India is at a crossroads. but a crossroads a long way further 
back in human progress; and the multiple choice of roads is confusing. 
No country has more problems—economic, social, and religious, as well 
as those of school supply and orientation. There is another reason: it 
has been said that the typical member of mankind is an Indian. Statis- 
tically, he is either an Indian or a Chinese by nationality, but the 
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Indian’s lot is perhaps more representative of the average human 
ion. l 

ga selection of these particular areas of educational interest 
seems justified. There are others, of course; but for a beginning there 
must be some limitation, and the main purpose must be to secure 
proper representation of the main educational types or the most con- 
spicuous scholastic problems. The author has visited all the countries 
mentioned—in most cases, more than once—for careful professional 
study of educational characteristics. In every case, long personal con- 
tact with scholars and students has been maintained. What was said 
in the earlier editions has been checked and conversed about “on the 
ground” —even in the Soviet Union; it has also been translated into 
several foreign languages. These facts do not guarantee reliability, but 
they do clearly show the usefulness of the method here adopted to 
readers and researchers in many countries. ý 

The main reason for choosing countries as a beginning of compara- 
tive study is that educational 
vague or general terms. 
charged with the res 
formal education in 


y nce to these limitations, especially now that 
expenditure on forma 
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silent teaching or prompting or correction goes on continuously. Deci- 
sions which seem to be “objective” about schools or the theoretical 
aims of education are all clothed in language or institutions indigenous 
to us. Social words such as “school,” “student,” “teacher” (and indeed 
“natural” words like “mother” ) take on a different meaning from cul- 
ture to culture. Furthermore, they are undergoing continuous change 
within each culture, as we see by comparing the assumptions made by 
our grandmothers with those made by our daughters. Thus all deci- 
sions tend to be made idiomatically within the evolving interpretation 
imposed by the cultural confines of each of our countries. 

The very fact that change in the postatomic period has been so vast 
and swift challenges the previously accepted self-sufficiency of any 
cultural interpretation. Mankind needs comparative and international 
studies more than ever before. No norm can be taken for granted; 
nothing can be assumed to be changeless. It is not necessary to think 
only in terms of strategic interest, though this important aspect of 
thought about schools has come obviously to the fore since the first 
Sputnik in 1957. In 10 years alone all thoughts about education have 
been challenged on much wider grounds, and not only in the United 
States. i 

Similar, though less spectacular, changes challenge all assumptions. 
These changes include the emancipation of new nations, and their 
likely dependence in one way or another on the world’s great powers; 
automation, and the transformation of all occupations everywhere in 
consequence of its development; the revolution in communications and 
its impact on schools, especially with increased demands already placed 
on a dwindling supply of up-to-the-minute teachers; the continual 
expansion of knowledge and change in its application; and all kinds of 
scientific and social discoveries. 

Each one of these innovations challenges the self-sufficiency of even 
the most advanced country. In smaller countries change sometimes 
demands huge regional interdependence, as seen in the European Com- 
mon Market. More often it leads to intensified specialization at par- 
ticular points of research and development, combined with mutual 
interchange of some services. “Big Science” alone is too expensive 
already for most of the nations of the world. Interchange of personnel 
and information also necessitates some form of international “equiva- 
lance” in such things as diplomas, university studies, and indeed in 
workmen at every level. f i 

In the present stage of national and educational development this 
generally demands a richer cultivation of each country’s present re- 
sources and institutions (especially in education), combined with an 
awareness of outside challenges and responsibilities. Usually these 
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events also necessitate a wider recruitment from all sections of the 
population for unprecedented purposes, as well as expansion for older 
needs which are satisfied by broadening and extending secondary and 
higher education. Inevitably this expansion or enrichment takes place 
within a national framework; but a prime requirement is that it must 
be internationally sensitive and realistic. 

We go back to our contention, therefore, that a proper study of Com- 
parative Education must be grounded on a sympathe 
with-analysis of all that adds up to 
workshop—that is, in one cultur 
self-justifying of course, though 
tants. We can see how changes i 


tic description- 
“education” in each human 
al whole. National cultures are not 
they usually seem so to the inhabi- 
n the postwar period illustrate the 
idiomatic order of priorities which people like ourselves have evolved 
in other countries, so as to use existing resources and institutions to 
better effect. Sometimes we can learn something that could be directly 
copied. More often we learn something that enables us to ask ourselves 


always we learn something more about the 
Idren have to grow up. It is a world without 
nchallenged, and with hardly any signposts 
lied rather than seen in the present circum- 
es, therefore, assume particular significance. 
constituent bits of information or insight 
he separate parts—if only because the total 

is thus perceived, together with its possible 
outcome and timing. 


Partly to satisfy the stages b 


t y which a reader gradually finds his way 
Into comparative study, and 


partly to satisfy universities’ requirements 
ses, the analytical insights which run through 
s are provided simply and with little elabora- 


y are, however, much more strongly developed in my Worl 
Perspectives in Educati i 


roblem,” 
ded that i 


Prematurely, a “problem study” 


insid 


poor social science. If attempte 
in human affairs is like discussing 
e a monastery, or the problems 0! 
YScraper office. The very “identification 
ous unless such identification takes place 
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with facts and insight appropriate to each individual context. Other- 
wise, pseudocomparisons are made of incomparable intellectual con- 
structs invented by the professor, or intricate decisions are misunder- 
stood by the students. Each problem study must be constantly 
referred back to the needs, possibilities, and aims of its cultural con- 
text. We cannot overlook some of its irrational elements, such as its 
loves and fears. 

Ata level of greater factual or intellectual competence in coping with 
problem analysis by comparative study, one or more specific problems 
can be picked out for special enquiry. Among these are the real (not 
imaginary) problems urgently discussed today. These include problems 
of secondary school reorganization, the structure and nature of higher 
education, and the supply of teachers or their substitutes. Alterna- 
tively, one or more “factors” in an educational situation can be chosen 
for study by comparison with other contexts where an apparently iden- 
tical factor occurs. Among these are language, racial diversity, and 
centralization versus decentralization. For research students it is 
profitable to prepare a dissertation or thesis on one of these topics— 
but only as a suitable center of interest. The topic will need constant 
cross-checking. If it is to be well-grounded and not just speculation, it 
must be referred back harmoniously to some area study or case study 
of the type presented here. Even though it is the nature of problem 
analysis to detach and “isolate” problems temporarily for examination, 
in that “isolated” state the problems have no more real significance 
than glands outside the living being in which they function, or behavior 
outside a social context. Problems are idiomatic. So, in the long run, are 
their solutions. ; 3 

Is there nothing in common, then? Of course. It isa great advantage 
to consider our educational neighbors not as foreigners doing something 
outlandish but as real neighbors working in an adjoining workshop on 
problems that are becoming more universally similar in consequence of 
technological and social change. The theme of these changes is main- 
tained throughout the present book, and is greatly elaborated in my 
Education and Social Change. For the time being we must be content 
to observe our neighbors scientifically, but with the sympathy of com- 
mon humanity. Thus we recognize them as tackling problems which 
are really ours (or nearly ours) in an offbeat way, with unusual 
hypotheses and equipment. All these seeming oddities make us ques- 
tion our own assumptions about what is “natural,” and perhaps make 
us see some things as purely accidental. Above all, we come to appreciate 
the force of our own cultural ecology. Our intellectual and emotional 
struggle to detach ourselves shows our need for complementary ap- 
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proaches to any “objectivity.” Any alleged science secre = 
actual or informal teamwork today is useless—at any rate in thes 
"a a third stage of comparative study, where in university amai 
we are probably thinking of the doctoral level, a new kind of synt Je . 
in scholarship becomes possible. Combined or coordinated studies a. 
be undertaken which include comparative elements from several E 
ciplines. For example, any study of communist education shone 
include the following: contributions from researchers into the histori 
cal, economic, and social background of countries where such education 
is found; insight into the previous influence of churches or other ia 
tutions of authority in those countries; literary or philosophica 
antecedents to more recent communist writers; and comparison be- 
tween the various communist idioms developed in different countries. 
Asan alternative, at this same third level of interdisciplinary study , 
teams of researchers in sociology, economics, comparative anthro; 
pology, comparative religion, and actual “developmental” or area i 
studies, could contribute to socioeconomic planning or educationa! 
reform projects for one particular region—as in South America 
Africa. Indeed, in favorable circumstances a whole school or depart- 


ment of comparative studies can coord 
continuous team 


launched; but in 
ciently strong or 
kind something mo 
of vital importane 
short of opportunity. 


rule humane affairs by a mathe- 

matical or physical yardstick j 
tury industrial archeology. . 
The question of purpose and usefulness js of increasing urgency ay 
omparative studies can no longer be curricu- 


: v college and university courses will gain 
no lasting benefit through a widening of Perspectives, while the bust- 
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their own planning and comparisons of a probably less sensitive and, 
therefore, less viable kind. There is an urgent need for the closest possi- 
ble link between careful scholars and public men of action. 

In any case, as all educational decisions are in some way social or 
political too, it is equally necessary that the lay public should be aware 
that other school systems are directly relevant to whatever is decided 
by the local district board or in the national ministry. Unless the kind 
of information presented in this book ripples outward to permeate 
every teacher’s work and every parent’s preferences, these local or 
national decisions will be out of touch with the world’s present realities. 

Other countries, already quite well-informed about foreign educa- 
tional systems, are now moving from a one-sided look at their neighbors 
toward a full recognition that internationally-based studies of educa- 
tion are relevant and purposeful for their own decisions. Some recent 
writing in comparative education has assumed that educational deci- 
sions are “self-evident” or that the issues are simply disposed of by 
“juxtaposition” or “lining up.” Others have attempted to produce 
grandiose abstract theories as though some formula of a physical kind 
would perpetually give a right answer. In the social field, however, no 
issue or problem stands by itself, All are interconnected and complex. 
Allare housed simultaneously in many institutions, customs, and emo- 
tions. Causation is never simple, and results are seldom clean-cut, even 
if policies and actions are. If the truth is to be found, it is usually in 
subtlety and implication rather than in bold formulation. 

All cultural preferences (and therefore educational decisions) are 
phased in time, cumulative in conviction, and the outcome of innumer- 
able separate but complementary decisions over a wide range of people. 
That is what we really mean when we talk about a favorable climate of 
opinion. Some of the problems of educational decision are analyzed in 
my Comparative Studies and Educational Decision. Other aspects are 
reviewed from time to time in some of the journals dedicated to com- 
parative studies, notably Comparative Education, published in Eng- 
land, and the Comparative Education Review, published in the United 
States. 

At this level of abstraction, however, we have moved away from the 
carefully grounded area studies with which we began. We have passed 
the level of problem analysis described as the second stage of compara- 
tive study, and we have gone beyond that purposeful third stage of 
“thinking through” particular localized complexes for direct, contem- 
porary usefulness. With increasing abstraction we may run the risk of 
irrelevance and remoteness, like that of some theologians’ argument 
over doctrinal minutiae while the morals and pastoral needs of the 


flock go unobserved. 
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Even at this higher plane there is always a need for returning to the 
actualities of people’s educational problems in all those different but 
complementary contexts from which we can learn so much. It is never 
possible to escape from the inside view or sympathy engendered by a 
good environmental or ecological beginning to comparative study. This 
at least, like democracy, teaches us that the other man’s point of view 
or the neighboring family’s experience contributes something of rele- 


vance to the total truth. Our neighbors are not merely observed; they 
are teaching us. 


WE ALL KNOW BEST 


When it comes to bringing up our children, we all think we know the 
best way. No one is going to teach us! But when we look at our neigh- 
bors’ children, we see that some parents are not succeeding at the job, 
no matter how much theory they have backing them. 

Is it just a case of failing to do the obvious? Or are the things we 
take for granted not quite so obvious after all? Get an Englishman into 
a corner, shake him, and ask him what education is for. With eyebrows 
raised he will mumble that he supposes it is for the “training of char- 
acter.” He may add something about “a gentleman,” or something else 
about a “full and useful life.” His choice will depend in part upon his 
politics. 

Get your American into a corner, shake him, and ask him the same 
question. He will confidently reply that education is for the develop- 
ment of individual qualities, for making first-class citizens who will 
have splendid careers and will be well-adjusted members of the com- 
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munity. He will make it quite clear that he is thinking cc are 
well as boys. He will go on to tell you about the neetulnesk of va bo) 
offerings in American education for achieving these pur poses: — 
because Americans are “sold” on education, he may go on to N 
that it will advance the democratic and American way of life in 
f ious world. : 

e remia ans into a corner, and treat him likewise. With agea 
in his shrewd eye, he is ready with the answer. Education Bo 
sharpening of the intellect and for the transmission of culture ops a A 
There is really no English translation for this phrase as the Frenc a : 
uses it. It means being steeped in the philosophical and esthetic va uen 
of the Western tradition through an extremely thorough knowledge n 
the great books and of all the formal academic disciplines. But 2 
Frenchman does not feel any need to explain this. His short, incisiv 
sentence is supposed to be self-explanatory. . , 

The American, the Englishman, and the Frenchman are neighbors: 
Like good parents everywhere, the American and the Frenchman ar 
sure they are right. The Englishman feels fairly sure, and acts as 
though he could not conceive of anything else. Is the difference just a 
of emphasis? Will the results be much the same in the end? You wou 
not think so if you could go into the schools of these three natami 
They are as foreign to each other as can possibly be imagined. 7 
schools are nurseries for adults-to-be, or factories for the future, it is 
amazing that the adult product is not more different. eae 

Differences between nationalities are plain to see. A French girl m 
Piccadilly or on Fifth Avenue is French to her elegant fingertips. Her 
walk, her liveliness are Gallic. The keenness of her eye, the shape of her 
mouth, and her eloquent changes of expression are typical of France. 


It is hard to be precise about the difference, but few will doubt that a 
difference is usually there. 


Similarly, it is eas 


: R z re iS 
y to pick out most Americans in London. There i 
no need for d 


istinguishing features such 


» a rather large though attractive 
e of walking that 


ericans, bein 
time to am 


he answer can only b 
and thinking America 
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How does this come about? We begin to guess the answer when we 
see how an Italian, for example, can pick out an Englishwoman abroad. 
He does not rely on a tailored tweed suit, or shoes, or a schoolgirl com- 
plexion, though these help. Something in the woman’s bearing is usu- 
ally enough to indicate her nationality. Even when seen from a 
distance, her mouth may announce that she is English. This is because 
she habitually speaks with a British accent. An Italian professor, with 
whom I was discussing comparative sociology, once correctly pointed 
out most of the Englishwomen at an international conference. He 
claimed that he was able to do this on the basis of mouth shape alone. 
He said the women looked as though they spent the whole day saying 
nothing but “Mew, mew.” Saying “Mew, mew” can evidently become 
part of your physiognomy; it is probably part of your character. 

Happily, no two human beings are quite alike. No matter how strong 
the pressure is toward standardization, there is a welcome range of 
personalities and appearances. No one would like his fellow country- 
men to go about asking: “How typical can you get?” But no American, 
for example, is sorry that he looks American. In general, we can see 
that national habits and ways of talking or thinking become built into 
that outward self that is all that the world can see of me, you, or any- 
one else. In the long run our racial origins do not much matter. Despite 
our race, and even our family background in many cases, Americaniza- 
tion goes on all over the United States and a similar kind of nationali- 
zation goes on in England and in every other country. 

But how does this happen? Are French girls taught to be chic in 
French schools? Hardly. Do American schools teach boys to walk as 
though they owned the earth? Do British schools teach boys to walk 
as though they didn’t care who owned it? Yes and no. There are no 
lessons in these accomplishments, yet all day and every day they are 
taught by the whole community. As the school is a sort of symptom of 
the community and its culture, so the child’s mannerisms and state of 
mind can only be expected to reflect the community’s scale of values 
and etiquette. R r 

This is particularly true in the United States, where the school is 
conspicuously the folk institution par excellence. The school is both the 
servant of today’s community and the master of tomorrow’s. It 
shoulders responsibilities that in other countries are reserved for the 
family or the church. It brings in the parents of its children to share its 
life. The social life of the school’s great family often moves in an orbit 
round its varied assemblies and enthusiasms. The civic and vocational 
life of the community shows great concern for the efficiency and well- 
being of the school. New towns and cities plan schools before the layout 
of roads and houses is completed. The school is the shrine that houses 
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the myth or prophecy of the future America. But not even in es 
United States does that sacred institution teach people to “wa 
ee or what does? Children in the United States, like fener 
everywhere, copy the mannerisms and routines of their parents an 
their playmates. Without thinking about it, they value the same D 
tige groups and acquire the same order of priorities. Young child re 
(though some harassed parents will doubt this) are passionate confor m- 
ists. Their system of role rehearsal, therefore, and their dreams of self- 
identification can hardly fail to be “typical.” I mean that they will 
exemplify the myths and imaginary self-portraits that the community 
dreams up for itself. In a country like the United States, where geo- 
graphic and social mobility are probably more marked than anywhere 
else in the world, an even greater need is felt to “identify” oneself with 
what is “normal” and “American.” There is basically little need now for 
the conscious Americanization of the public school system. Children 
are almost too ready to learn that kind of lesson. Society (that is, the 
organized life of people) is teaching it already for all it is worth. In the 
United States you live American—that is, you eat, buy, play, and 
dream American. Your father-image, mother-image, ego, and superego 
are American. Educators overplay the role of the school in all this. The 
results they achieve do not arise from the treatment they hand out—at 
least, not to the extent they suppose. This can be shown by the fact 
that American-style schools in Japan or the Philippine Islands con- 
tinue to turn out Japanese and Filipinos. 

It can also be indicated from evidence nearer home. I have already 
said that a European 
maritime style of wal 
from the normal urba 
boy, or hillbilly. Goo 
not teach these thir 
schools teach their 
feminine walk that 


ent results. 


We must also notice that from country to country different ideas 
Side about the role schools should play. In France, for example, it 1S 
only a few years since the public System of education was first called a 
System of “education.” B f ; 


efore that it was called the public system of 
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“teaching.” Earlier, it was called “public instruction.” Going back to 
the typical French definition of education given at the beginning of 
this chapter, we are not surprised to find that the school concerns itself 
primarily with teaching facts, or handing out great ideas, or exercising 
children in clear thinking. The children in these schools seem almost 
like young adults when contrasted with British or American young- 
sters. Self-determination and community life are almost unconsidered, 
except in a few experimental schools which are untypical. The teachers 
enjoying the greatest esteem are those who teach for only fifteen hours 
a week in straight academic subjects and do nothing else. Parents play 
no part in the life of the school, as a rule, except by insisting that their 
children complete the large amount of homework the teacher assigns. 
Emphasis is on work. Sports play a negligible part in the school’s pro- 
gram, and many parents grudge the little time alloted to physical edu- 
cation. The French set great store by competition, and their educational 
System is full of it. Hence the proverb: “A Frenchman—an individual- 
ist.” Teachers have one clear job to do: teach. As one of the most 
distinguished teachers in modern France put it, “They [teachers] are 
priests of the intellect.” There you have it—the asceticism, the austere 
withdrawal, the renunciation for school purposes of the devil, the 
world, and the flesh. 

But no one assumes that the French man or woman grows up un- 
aware of the dangers or delights of the devil, the world, and the flesh. 
The French are proverbial for their joie de vivre, and their bon vivant 
is the prototype of the modern epicurean in any country. He does not, 
however, serve his apprenticeship to sensibility amid the austere exer- 
cises of the classroom—not officially, anyway. 

There have been remarkable innovations in the French school system 
Since 1945, and particularly since 1959 there has been a determined 
effort to realign it technologically and socially. Even so, the normal 
French curriculum does not yet seem to relate closely to the social and 
Vocational needs of today, whether we consider the basic occupation of 
agriculture or the increasing tempo of industrialization. Many French- 
men would like things changed in school to secure a greater realism. 
Emphasis is overwhelmingly on quality, and quality of mind of a par- 
ticular kind; so to most teachers, and perhaps to most parents, it does 
not seem to matter much if vocational skill and life orientation are 
Postponed or omitted. 5 f 

For a long time there was little official concern or popular anxiety 
that some three quarters of the French population did not qualify for 
the most valued secondary education, and that effective alternatives 
were lacking until the 1959 reforms. Even then, anything like real 
equivalence in opportunities for children above the age of 11 continued 
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to be in doubt. Proposals for “modern” alternatives to the traditionally 
esteemed secondary school curriculum have been treated with skepti- 
cism by ambitious parents and most teachers. This is so in nearly all 
countries. Nevertheless, even in those schools where the new “break- 
through” has not yet been effective, the quality of those who do succeed 
is astonishingly high within the broad limits of the formal cur- 
riculum. To that extent the system is successful. It has been copied in 
many parts of the world. This is a sobering thought for the Briton or 
American who feels that the successful French scholar is learned rather 
than educated. The French system is the basis of many nations’ school 
programs; the American system has hardly anywhere been willingly 
copied, though individual aspects of it have been widely influential. 
Of course, this fact tells us nothing about the real worth of the re- 
spective systems. But it does show that nations have ideas about the 
kind of schooling they want, and that these ideas are vastly different. 
No American or Briton can honestly declare that the “truths” in edu- 
cation are “self-evident.” By seeing how other people reject our notions 
of how to bring up children we may come to a better appraisal of our 


current practice; we may alter it, or we may reinforce it. At least we 
may see ourselves as others see us. 


Even if it were true that 50 m 


system is far from being the 
French society are the educa- 
haracter. Schools are an inte- 


i learned. 
Is our chief ne ih. was child-rearing are not obvious after all. 
A e or intellectual eminence, or the pro- 

Justed and prosperous citizens? If we choose one 0 
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these, or a harmony of several, how do we set about achieving it? Those 
who seem to share our aims have a different family structure and dif- 
ferent methods of teaching. Some who rely on our methods achieve 
different results. One might have expected “human nature” to make 
it all simple and obvious, but it is all very confusing. 

R Though we privately know best, it may be of interest to study in 
further detail what some of our neighbors are up to with their children. 
After all, their experiments can be regarded as attempted answers to 
our own problems, especially in the contracting world of modern travel 
and instantaneous intercontinental communication—to say nothing of 
mass production and standardization of expectation. Let us try to ap- 
preciate, indeed feel as sympathetically as we can, the intimacy of their 
context. That is the dynamic, ecological complex which educates them. 
Itis frequently this conjunction of forces that solves the fundamental 
and, therefore, usually unspoken needs of civilized living. 

Needs and expectations change; circumstances certainly change. 
Every new social situation produces new nee 
old. Let us see our own honies and schools as merely 
evaluating them in the light of others’ experiments and priorities. 


ds even as it copes with the 
passing expedients, 
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to 16,576 square miles, it is about half the size of Ireland and roughly 
one-fifth the size of Minnesota. Its population is less than 4,600,000, ap- 
proximately that of the central area of London administered by the 
Inner London Education Authority, or half that of New York City. 
The climate is rather harsh, cold in winter and cool in summer. Nearly 
the whole of Denmark lies as far north as the northern half of 
Labrador. 

There was a time when the Viking ancestors of the present Danes 
harried the seas and pillaged the coasts of northern Europe. They set- 
tled in Ireland, ruled England, and swept through the Mediterranean 
Sea. Until 1814, the king of Denmark was also king of Norway, Green- 
land, and Iceland; but after Napoleon’s defeat by the British the Danes 
had to let Norway go. Then, though Denmark was no longer the war- 
like scourge of the North, its population mainly consisted of uncouth 
and brutalized peasants eking out a hard life in scattered communities 
on sodden land. Many of the landlords were foreign in their sympathies 
if not in blood. Yet amidst all these difficulties the Danes decided to 
rescue their people and country by education. Compulsory schooling 
for seven years was proclaimed in 1814—in those days an unprece- 
dented length of time. Within about three years it had effectively be- 
sun. Today Denmark is among the best educated, cleanest, and most 
Civilized of nations, and possibly the most democratic of all. Differences 
of opportunity and wealth are very small. Community life is very 
strong, but individual freedom is very great. Danes of all categories get 
along well together at home, and are sure to give a generous welcome to 
Strangers, Though so proud of their country, and its language and cul- 
tural heritage, the Danes are great travelers and quite at ease in any 
Community. All this they attribute to their education. Any stranger 

ooking in on them is bound to support this testimony. It has all been 
accomplished in the last 150 years—the greater part in less than a cen- 
tury, During that time there have been foreign invasions and near- 
famines in this naturally poor land, yet the Danes are now materially 
Prosperous and culturally rich. It is no wonder that they are proud of 
their educational system. ; i 

Only seven years of schooling are still compulsory to this day, and 
children do not start school until they are 7 years old. Even then they 
do not put in a full day, and not until they reach the age of 11 do they 


ave a normal school timetable. Younger children are all back home by 
noon. This is partly to make things easier for young pupils, but also be- 
he actual daily upbringing of 


Cause parents usually want to share in the act f 
their children, maintaining the country tradition. When you consider 
that even for older pupils the day-school program ends attẸo aclock 
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you begin to wonder how it is all done, particularly as nearly half em 
children in rural areas leave school at the age of 14, anda large num 
in the towns as well (between 10 and 20 percent in 1966) still do so. 
There is even more cause for wonder when you step into a classroom 
where youngsters of 13 or 14 are having a lesson. They will talk to w 
in English—not perfect English, it is true, but perfectly PR 
the job. If you were German, some could probably talk to you in tha 
language too. A few pupils would also be successful in French. If yon 
were to sit in on one of the top classes of an academic high school dur- 
ing an English lesson, you would not only find that the whole lesson 
was conducted in excellent English but that the quality of the discus- 
sion would match nearly anything in an American liberal arts college 
or in the sixth form of an English “grammar school.” It is quite un- 
canny. In a large town it is never necessary for the traveler to speak 
Danish. You are met not with the shopkeeper’s or hotelkeeper’s Eng- 
lish of continental resorts, but with conversation and discussion. You 
will be welcomed into many homes, but you had better know what you 


, and scientists ran 
home of a typical farmer ( 


acres), you may find it as 


(such as music and singing) 


from which they could benefit, The farmer 
himself may have a Merce 


des car or a good Volkswagen at least—and 
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Half of all the Danes live scattered over the countryside in mae 
small townships, or on small islands. A quarter of the E i ie 
in quaint little towns; the rest in Copenhagen. It is obvious nial 
task of providing fair opportunities for everyone in Eocene a ent 
nication, and urbane living is very great indeed. Denmark has n Ha 
materials to speak of. There is no coal, no mineral wealth, no a e 
water power. With ingenuity and hard work, however, the Danes fully 
made the effort necessary to supply the education needed. By care re 
educated skill and social engineering they have managed to pay me 
their schools and abundant social services. Their wealth has been W “a 
by exports. In a normal year, Denmark exports more butter and oo 
duces more bacon than any other country except the United Sta vd 
which has nearly forty times its population and nearly two hundr = 
times its area. This monumental achievement would have been ee 
sible without a happy combination of individual enterprise and € ww 
cooperation. The Danish way of education has served both endeav 
and has been derived from them. 

Let us look into a Danish home and see how the children grow a 
Our visit will probably take us to a small apartment consisting 0 


living-dining room, one or two compact bedrooms, a kitchenette, e 
a small bathroom and toilet. The mai 

bed, too. The apartment, which for 
the municipality, 


‘ : : : ge 
ment houses are established on a cooperative basis, and are manag 
by the occupants. S 


p f rents 
ome, of course, are privately managed. The ! 
are low, 
To save space 


jolly 
s of simple but elegant desig 
and fitted close to the wall 


feature 
s. An alcove or dining recess may bea ar 
per is of a cheerful and modernistic pa Pot” 
imate and brightly reflect the pale sunshine. 
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world cottage garden, and so are herbs and some vegetables. Our host- 
ess has a pot of chervil and a pot of chives growing in her kitchen, too. 
When we look out the window we are struck by the number of bicycles, 
and by the bright colors and cheerful patterns of the children’s cloth- 
ing. In the cool air the children’s cheeks glow healthily. No doubt their 
long woolen stockings, windproof jackets, and fur-trimmed caps keep 
them very warm. When they discard this outer clothing the house, or 
school’s corridor-cloakroom, looks like a festive bazaar. Indoor clothing 
is also warm and cheerfully colored. As for color and individuality, the 
scene resembles that in an American school, and is in marked contrast 
to many schools in England. 

At home the children are warmly welcomed. They treat their parents 
with affectionate respect, and the parents in turn treat them with cour- 
tesy. The atmosphere seems to combine the old world of childhood and 
the new. As children do not begin school before they are 7 (except in 
those urban areas where nurseries and kindergartens are provided for 
mothers who go out to work), a great deal of responsibility for the early 
stages of education falls on the family. It is not considered desirable 
that parents teach their children the elements of reading, however, 
although some do. The religious tradition among the Lutherans has 
always held that the home is the focus of a proper upbringing. Well 
over 90 percent of the Danes are officially Lutherans, and although 
they take their religion very lightly indeed, habits of the old faith per- 
sist. Similarly, though a decreasing number of Danes are old-style 
farmers and craftsmen, there is a relic still of the time-honored notion 
that a significant part of a child’s upbringing is experienced in the 
family’s occupation. This helps to explain why until recently there has 
been no widespread antagonism to a child’s beginning work at 14 years 
of age. Schooling on a full-time basis may be temporarily discontinued 
then, but education goes on. 

Social change continues in Denmark as everywhere else. The na- 
tional union of teachers and the Social Democratic party want to raise 
the age of compulsory school attendance to 16. Without legislation, 
present trends indicate that all are likely to stay until 15 by 1970, any- 
way, and until 16 by 1975. Agrarian interests have resisted the exten- 
sion of compulsion, and their word is powerful in Denmark. However, 
urbanization and urban expectations develop. Already nearly a third of 
all mothers go out to work, thus altering further the possibility of pro- 
viding at home all the child’s extracurricular needs. Therefore kinder- 
gartens and afternoon activity centers are increasingly in evidence, 
though as far as possible the family feeling is maintained. 

When little children first go to school, they pass from one kind of 
parental atmosphere to another. The teacher is greatly respected. Even 
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in kindergarten, the little girls curtsy to the teacher and bao pate 
bow and shake hands. In the schools of an earlier perio t Len 
was also the pastor, and the dignity of that position remane ? fon = 
extent. Men compose a higher proportion of teachers than we 
Britain, and a much higher proportion than in the United an m 
The full school day begins at eight o'clock. There isan nine aM 
nine, after the first lesson. The school, especially if it has been orien 
built, is light and elegant. Yet economy has been carefully nian me 
in its construction, as it has been paid for out of the town s eg a 
Great attention is given to soundproofing, and to good lighting en ee 
absence of glare. The children troop along the light-painted corri we 
to the assembly hall. By the usual European standards they seem mcd 
casual. Individualism prevails in hair styles as well as clothes. If oie 
school is a Gymnasie (academic high school) we may notice ong 
boys aged 17 or 18 are trying to grow mustaches or even beards. z 
head teacher enters without ceremony after the children are mn 
bled, and greets them all. They wish him “Good morning” in ioe 
There is a song or hymn, perhaps a short reading, an announcement 
two—and that is all. There is no patriotic homage to the flag (none 8 om 
display), no declaration of allegiance, nothing solemn at all. Yet ed 
Danes are passionately patriotic, keenly committed to education, a! i 
deeply respectful to authority. After the assembly the children le 
back to their classrooms. There are no prefects, no student governmen 7 
The teacher is waiting, and the somewhat austere lessons begin agair 
The teacher knows fairly definitely what each week’s work, or yar 
each day’s work, will entail. There is not only a division of the day eas 
regular periods, but even a fairly minute regulation of the whole stu 6 
program. The principal of the school is not, as in some countries, t ‘4 
chairman or leader of an almost autonomous band of teachers. He 
an officer whose job it is to see that the government’s regulations a” 


4" Fi “Ine 
other official interpretations are carried out. He is in fact called y ” 
spector.” There may be some local adjustment of the “school plan, 
but the main directio 


shere 
n comes from the Ministry. Copenhagen, whe 
about one-fourth of all the Dan 


er 

es live, enjoys a great measure of o ‘ 
autonomy in education; but the national pattern is closely follow 
except in small details, a 


; : „alize 
nd the city’s education system is centrali4 
just like the national system. 


This situation sometim 
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New York City. In comparing school systems we have to keep this kind 
of problem in perspective. It is noteworthy also that Danish teachers 
are more effectively able to influence the decisions of the local education 
authority than are their counterparts in the United States or Britain. 
That is because they have representatives who possess considerable 
powers on the local education committee. Public opinion in Denmark 
also accords high esteem to the teaching profession. 

The Danish school year lasts from August 15 until approximately 
June 24, with only 26 vacation days. Children attend school 6 days a 
week, but classes are dismissed at noon on Saturdays. The school day 
is divided into six 50-minute periods, with a 10-minute break after 
each class and a recess about eleven o’clock. Homework takes from 
three to four hours a day and usually consists of a textbook assignment 
that must be read and thoroughly assimilated for discussion the next 
day. (This is a common practice on the continent of Europe.) There is 
little written homework. Competition among the children is keen and 
this is encouraged. There is now no charge for tuition, books, and 
medical or dental attention. ; 

In the classroom it all adds up to a rather formal relationship be- 
tween the teacher and the taught. There is much more talking by the 
teacher than would be considered proper in an English school, and 
much less activity and self-determination than is recommended by 
Americans. It seems incongruous, for example, to be present during a 
Physics or chemistry lesson and find that the work is mainly done by 
dialogue between the teacher and the class, with a few visual illustra- 
tions and hardly any handling of anything. But the strongly verbal 
tendency in Danish education comes into its own in literary subjects 
and in anything that lends itself to discussion. Here there is very full 
class participation. r 

It is not surprising to find emphasis on the spoken word in an edu- 
cational system that in times past was considered part and parcel of 
understanding the Word of God as set out in the Bible for interpreta- 
tion among the faithful. Danish educators of the early nineteenth 
century were greatly concerned with rescuing the Danish language 
from the lowly status to which it had sunk; therefore they encouraged 
a sense of nationhood and self-expression by vigorous use of the mother 
tongue, To this day, the Danes are conspicuous for their eagerness to 

reak into patriotic song on any excuse. It is all very happy and harm- 
less. Far from being shut out, the visitor feels welcomed by it as he does 
bY the gay flags that deck the streets on every possible occasion. 

Yet it would be wrong to give the impression that Danish notions of 
education are bookish. What is done in school must be seen against the 
whole background of an education in society, at work, and in the home. 
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Even in school, close attention is given to self-expression in Sal 
manual forms of education. Many of our own notions about a ns 
activities (and, indeed, progressive education generally) arise ols 
Scandinavian introduction of slojd (sløyd) woodwork in Te x 
Wherever possible, special teachers give instruction in meta! w ein 
home economics, music, and so on. The public education author suger 
towns of any size also conduct recreation centers where youngsters ae 
pursue hobbies in pottery, painting, and similar crafts under spd oe 
vision of paid teachers in after-school hours. These classes are V 
a bien, there is an ever-present interest in physical eel bel 
Towns ensure that doctors, dentists, nurses, and psychologists are met 
able directly to schools. They may employ a nurse or a ow aaeam 
permanently on the staff of a large establishment. The children oe ut 
have a Scandinavian sandwich meal (smørrebrød) with milk a ot 
eleven o'clock. This balanced meal in miniature has not only ame e 
the health of the Danes in general; it has also taught aren: an 
essentials of good nutrition. Under the name of “Oslo breakfast it S 
been widely recommended by physicians in many countries to impov 4 
ished or undernourished populations. As Americans have learned fr i 
its Swedish counterpart smorgasbord, a sandwich meal can be a = 
sumptuous. This is how you will find it in the more expensive cafés ne 
Denmark, too. It is interesting to see that what was once a social sel 
ice has become a characteristic and delightful part of Danish living. 
Children learn the elements of cleanliness in a practical way in pa 
schools by having a bath at school once every two weeks. They are no j 
of course, allowed to suppose that this is enough! Either at school ° 
after school they take an active part in games of all kinds. Because "A 
the inclement climate, many games which visitors think of as outdoo? 
games are played indoors. Gymnasiums and indoor arenas are an nett 
portant part of the educational provision. Obviously in a country 4 
thrifty as Denmark, the financial side of this accommodation a 
cause anxiety, but public generosity is shown everywhere. Moreov" i 
many school swimming baths or sports arenas are available for gene” 
use in after-school hours on a paying basis. Economy is served, an! et 
the same time home, school, and leisure activities are brought art 
together. Some folk high schools (about which more will be said pa 
are devoted mainly to physical culture, and teachers’ training colleé 


: al 
make a strong feature of both fitness and readiness to teach phys 
education. This emphasis is particularly important when we remem 
that many schools are small and 


located in rural areas. I 
, No matter what efforts are made to consolidate schools in one loca 
ity and provide a school bus system, a farming population that is thi?! a? 
scattered throughout the islands must always rely heavily on the n 
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genuity of the teachers in the small schools. Partly because of educa- 
tion’s early religious associations and partly because of the undoubted 
devotion of teachers to their calling, the schoolmaster still enjoys great 
prestige. It is significant that so many teachers are men; the usual word 
for “teacher” is masculine. In rural areas, especially, the teacher is a 
power in the community as well as a factotum in the school. The school- 
master with his violin (more mobile than a piano, and more personal) is 
a center of culture, an adviser, and often an organizer of adult education. 
To any people seeking emancipation or social mobility, education is 

a ladder to greater accomplishments. The Danes are no exception. 
They have a fine feeling for the content of learning and for the humani- 
ties, but they are no fools when it comes to examinations. They love 
them —or (shall we say?) they love the certificates. Long after their 
formal day schooling has been completed, Danes seek professional cer- 
tificates in this and that through the many opportunities available to 
them in further education. Their seriousness in this respect is exempli- 
fied in one fact. An apprentice between the ages of 16 and 18, undergo- 
ing a part-time course of evening instruction for a professional qualifi- 
cation, can actually bring a lawsuit against his teacher if he fails in his 
examination and can prove that his failure was due to the incompetence 
Or incomplete teaching of his instructor. . 
In the light of this information, it is not surprising that until August 
1959, the Danish system maintained selection by examination for the 
different kinds of secondary school careers. In 1937 a two-sided “middle 
School” (mellemskole) was established for children from the age of 11. 
ne side prepared the pupils for further examinations leading to higher 
Secondary education, and eventually to learned careers by way of col- 
ege or university, while the other side was “examination-free.” In most 
cases the two sides of the “middle school” were kept in close contact, 
Sometimes sharing lessons. But the scheme was never completely suc- 
cessful, The more recent reforms were actuated by this experience, and 
also by some controlled experiments where moves towards unification 
of the school provision were observed. ; 
law introduced in 1958, which became effective a year later, 

had two main objectives: to equalize opportunity for rural children, 
and to unify the schooling offered those between the ages of 11 and 14, 
When compulsory education ends. Let us consider the latter aspect first. 
he gradual and permissive move towards the comprehensive principle 
of Schooling reveals Denmark (among the Scandinavian countries) as 
‘the most conservative in its approach to the reorganization of the 
Structure of the school system.”2 In other words, instead of following 


* Willis Dixon: Society, Schools and Progress in Scandinavia (1965, Pergamon), p. 86. 
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its Scandinavian neighbors in insisting on a “unity school” until the ri 

d ry sc ing—followed by differentiation afterwai | 
of compulsory schooling E y di sper pasion 
Denmark preferred to achieve social solidarity, and as wi cn ed 
ment as possible. This was done by allowing local Para phe F 
choice between an undivided school and a “mildly divided” o 

ildren until the age of 14. k 
y ei not be supposed that the new dispensation merely a 
ated the old. The inadequacy of the old bifurcated “middle schoo Sod 
recognized, particularly as rural children or those who most we 
schooling were generally the sufferers from such a division, and ta > 
was not effectively recruited. Hence the 1958 insistence on no mors 
than a “mild division” into two “lines.” Where this takes place, ruaa 
leads to an expected minimum school-leaving age of 14 or, better on 
to a continuation of schooling through voluntary classes 8, 9, or 
These classes, held in the common or “main school” (Folkeskole es 
Hovedskole), include practical instruction in home economics, or pre” 
vocational activity of the kind that Americans call “industrial all 
The whole purpose is to provide a general, socially valuable perms 
no more than prevocational character; and pupils can transfer bo ben 
more academic line any time before or after the age of 14 if they 
qualify. Moreover, some local authorities have not availed frames 
of even this mild differentiation, but have gained Ministerial approv4 
for starting with the “unity school” right away. , i 

The pupils whose records of attainment have shown them fitted : 
hold their own in Line B of a divided school undertake addition” 
mathematics, separate courses in foreign languages, and other mo} 
exacting items of the curriculum. Differentiation is on the basis of a 
children’s and their parents’ preferences, supported by school recor i 
and the recommendations of the teachers. Pupils following this T 
riched course are neither segregated nor predestined to fame. They ee 
transfer out of their course as their neighbors can transfer into it; ! 
any case much of the work is common. 


All children can obtain a school-leay 
examination) 


are all strongl 


ing certificate (without a forma! 
at the age of 14, indicating their achievement so far. ie 
y encouraged, however, to stay on beyond that age. If a 
brighter pupils seek an opportunity better than that offered in the ov 
nary classes 8, 9, and 10 already referred to, they can proceed ie 
Realskole at the age of 14. To do so, they must be recommended P) 


is of ‘ set; 

teachers on the basis of their school record, and papers may be Sê 

there is no official examination. The Realskole has a 3-year course. 
The word Reals i 
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the German Realschule or the Mittelschule). But according to the new 
dispensation it has a different significance in two ways. In the first place, 
it comes after the completion of common school at 14, and it is more 
accessible to all pupils. In the second place, it must now be passed 
through on the way to the topmost academic Gymnasie (for the 
brightest pupils, aged from 16 to 19 or 20, on their way to the univer- 
sity). 

Though the word skole suggests a separate school, the Realskole 
generally forms part of the ordinary public school premises. Alterna- 
tively, it forms part of the Gymnasie premises, but the curriculum is 
the same. In either case it is a section or department of a school, not a 
Separate school. Many a good pupil, therefore, enters school at the age 
of 7, and stays on at the same school until he leaves the Realskole at the 
age of 17. At the end of that three-year course he takes a Realeksamen 
(modern certificate examination), the possession of which entitles him 
to apply for various executive or similar posts, or for admission to cer- 
tain colleges (such as a teacher-training college). It does not admit him 
to the universities; even for a teachers’ college additional tests may be 
required. The Realeksamen is thus the first official certificate exami- 
hation. 

Pupils who are admitted to a Realskole at the age of 14, however, 
can present themselves for a formal public examination at the age of 
16, which does not confer a certificate, but decides whether pupils can 
be admitted to the Gymnasie for a further three-year course. Not every 
Pupil seeking this transfer is obliged to take the test at 16. Many prefer 
to wait until 17 to make sure of the Realeksamen before going on to the 
much tougher ordeal of the Gymnasie and its final examination, the 
Studentereksamen. This, as the name implies, admits a student to the 
university, though perhaps not to all faculties if, as for medicine, a 
numerus clausus or limited admission is enforced. The standard of 
the Studentereksamen is extremely high. Nevertheless, in keeping 
with the continental tradition of general education, the pupils pur- 
Sue a wide range of subjects and are required to be competent in a 
Variety of fields. More will be said about this later. Just now it is more 


important to complete the outline of the schools’ structure. The dia- 
Bram of the system given on page 23 should make things clear. 
i varied options (electives) below 
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f attainment or different paces, 


the age of 14, and the varied levels o 
hool” is the school of the future. 


there is little doubt that the “unity sc s 
lready everything possible is being done to make pupils between 11 


and 14 feel they are members of the same school, the same commu- 
nity. It should be remembered that in Denmark teachers have a great 
Say on committees responsible for the administration of their schools. 
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Local authorities are not strictly allowed to introduce a “unity school” 
without the teachers’ consent—and in any case they would be ill- 
advised to do so. On the other hand, teachers nearly everywhere are 
conservative when it comes to changing a cur 
call themselves “progressive.” 

The new pattern of Realskole is now more widely provided through- 
out the countryside. Any school big enough can now set up such a 
department, if local resources allow. If not, various arrangements are 
made to enable country children to have Realskole opportunities either 
by commuting for the present and transferring later, or by boarding. 
The Danes are great believers in flexibility and local adjustments, for 
all their reliance on centrally based and centrally financed minimum 
standards; the same flexibility is expected to enable children to take 
advantage of opportunities which they may belatedly show themselves 
fit for. 

Children showing the most academic promise and the greatest per- 
sistence will thus find themselves in a Gymnasie after they reach 16. 
At this level the work is comparable to a very good English “sixth 
” (though on a much broader front) or to a good American liberal 

these standards has created resistance to the 
rehensive principle more than any other single 
factor. 
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Success for the really persistent. Today, however, social conscience is 
less apt to leave things to chance, or to the backdoor approach. Isola- 
tion or lack of privilege may sap the hardiest initiative, and rule out 
even the first opportunity to compete. 

Vocational certificates have economic importance in Denmark, as 
elsewhere; but in this country of widespread equality they have a 
marked social significance, too. Social etiquette (even more so than in 
Germany) requires full recognition not only of doctorates and higher 
degrees but also of diplomas, certificates, and the like. They may 
actually be included in a person’s title when you write to him or ad- 
dress him (or his wife), or when you introduce him. I once wrote a 
“thank you” letter to a Danish pig farmer, only to discover later that 
the title I had correctly used on his address simply meant that he 
cultivated a particular size of holding. 

School examinations are not used for this purpose, although some 
of the general pattern of academic appreciation attaches to them. 
Recognition of this sort does not make the Danes treat each other 
with snobbery, however; the impression one gets is of difference rather 
than inequality. The most democratic citizens value their examina- 
tion certificates, and often seek opportunities to acquire qualifications 
of different types suited to their occupation. Indeed, the new Act re- 
quires that all schools shall provide vocational guidance from the 
Seventh year upwards. It is realized that part of the educator’s task 
'S to acquaint pupils with the working world and its opportunities 
before leaving school. The Danes are reluctant to let any child miss 
a chance to make the most of himself. Hence, country children can 
travel into the towns by publicly provided bus or, in a few cases, 
voard at some special school. aw i N 

The purpose of the 1958 innovations was to minimize the risk of 
early Segregation and to facilitate transfer from one course of study 
to another wherever appropriate. Also, to mitigate the accidental in- 
“uence of environment, or attendance at a particular school, on the 
formal decision which used to depend largely on “once-and-for-all 
Criteria. The Danes are very careful to remove all possible barriers 
and handicaps to progress. In particular, they try to minimize the dis- 
Advantages of isolation on an island or remote homestead. Even be- 
fore the new Act was introduced, village children living far from what 
Was then called a “middle school with an examinations curriculum 
ould continue their studies in an extension of the elementary school, 
and could be transferred to more urban opportunities later. Similar 
Acilities exist now in the more remote areas. 

Another interest of the 1958 legislation was to encourage technical 
and technological expertise. At the level of classes 8-10 in the Hoved- 
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skole (main public school), some preparatory orientation towards 
modern employment and today’s society has been incorporated in the 
instruction. As I have already mentioned, this is prevocational (or, as 
the Russians might say, “polytechnical”) rather than directly voca- 
tional. The whole intention is to provide opportunity, not to cause 
premature stratification. Later, vocational courses of a businesslike 
kind are increasingly available. It can never be forgotten that for see 
eral generations Danish distinction in agriculture, marine engineering; 
and even domestic science and art, has been largely fostered by resi- 
dential or short-term opportunities of this sort. The ordinary evening 
school and the nonresidential type of part-time education called 
“people’s university” (or “folk high school”) have probably catered 
to many more persons and needs than were ever accommodated in the 
much better known residential “folk high schools.” : 

If Denmark had given nothing else to the world, it would still be 
famous for its development of the residential folk high school. So much 
has been written about this that the briefest mention will suffice. 
From an extremely humble beginning in the 1840s, the folk high schools 
expanded rapidly to provide farmers’ sons with a general educatio” 
in Danish literature, history, sociology, religion, and music. The 
courses were offered then, as now, during the long winter months whe" 
the land is difficult or impossible to work. But some folk high schools 
offer a supplementary course of three months during the summe! 
and some which offer the winter course only to men make the sum; 
mer one available to women. The Danish word for “folk high school A 
means far more than the corresponding term in English. It carrie 
the suggestion also of a national school and a university. i 

Especially as developed by Grundtvig and his admirers, folk nigh 
schools are strongly religious in atmosphere, though seldom s0 af 
formal worship nowadays. Their aim has always been to guide the 
moral and spiritual development of both the individual and the co™ 
munity, especially on the land, Yet the main emphasis in instructio” 
in the schools is on formal lectures (here again, the influence of ae 
Word”) followed by plenty of discussion. Continuous programs a? 
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a salutary experience for many who nowadays are more prosperous. 
The surprising thing is that in a folk high school you may find a 
banker’s daughter and a ploughman on equal terms. The banker sends 
his daughter because he went to the same school and appreciates it. 
The system works. The students soon involve you in singing or whirl 
you into a merry folk dance. The intellectual fare is good, the society 
is good, and the opportunity for a kind of spiritual retreat from the 
daily preoccupations of a career is excellent. 

Something like one third of all Danish country and small-town 
dwellers passed through a folk high school in the years just before 
World War II, when student enrollment was highest though the ac- 
tual number of schools was less than in the early days of the century. 
Now the enrollments are fewer and the folk high schools’ influence is 
on the decline. That is to say, their direct influence is on the decline. 
As a source of democracy, self-help, and civic dignity they have in- 
directly led to the founding of cooperative organizations, of social 
service schemes, and of many other practical schools of citizenship 
more in keeping with the modern temper than the semievangelical mes- 
Sage of the folk high schools themselves. Also, the direct influence of 
the schools may fade as the causes they fought for are recognized as 
having triumphed. Lastly, the appeal of the folk high school was pri- 
marily to a rural population, and Denmark is developing urban as- 
Sumptions even faster than urban concentrations of population. 

Those who know say that since World War H folk high schools are 
only shadows of their former selves. There can be no doubt, however, 
that these schools have contributed more to the Danish sense of de- 
Mocracy than any other. Sometimes the actual work accomplished in 
à folk high schoool has set students on the path to another profes- 
Sion. More often the experience of greatest significance 1s that of 
taking stock of one’s life. The average age of attendance 1s about 23, 
ut occasionally students are considerably older, and some of the 
Younger ones have had the advantage of a sound academic ground- 
Ng. Never does the lack of money bar any serious candidate from 
acceptance, For tuition, residence, and food, students are charged as 
ittle as $50.00 a month. Even this small sum may be reduced if a 
Student earns a government grant, as the majority do. The schools 
themselves are private, a number being owned by their principals, but 
they may be helped directly or indirectly by public funds. . 

. A number of folk high schools have a specificaliy vocational cur- 
“culum, A few concentrate on physical education, but a greater num- 
Der cater to farmers. There is the same Grundtvigian emphasis on 
Personal regeneration, yet the curriculum itself is mainly technical. 
t includes study of the Danish language and of arithmetic (because 
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most of the students left dayschool about 14), but the main bal of 
fare is agricultural science from a theoretical angle. On an average, 
the young men have already had ten years of practical pani i 
The agricultural folk high school brings them up to date in farming 
science. Hence Danish agriculture is highly organized, with the latest 
strains of crops and livestock, scientific manuring, and expert manket- 
ing. But in every sense the student’s stay at the school is an experi- 
ence of life in a home. The principal is like a father or elder brother; 
his family life is identified with the school’s. The Danes, with their 
obvious love of children, have a remarkable knack of receiving you 
en famille. This observation is perhaps even more conspicuously true 
of the ordinary folk high school than of the vocational type. 

A few folk high schools also welcome foreigners. This is difficult, 
because the whole emphasis is on “Danishness,” and before an over- 
seas student can participate it is usually necessary for him to spend 
three months or more with a Danish family, mastering the intricate 
language and its difficult pronunciation. This usually means working 
as a farm hand. Yet the pull exercised by the folk high school is such 
that at Askov I have met middle-aged American women and students 
from the Far East. Askov, though still very Danish, is the largest 


folk high school. For this reason, and because of its historic associ- 


ations, it is a well-known showpiece. One folk high school, however, 
is intentionally international. 


This one was established at Elsinore in 
1921, in order to bring students of all origins together in mutual ger 
spect and understanding. Lectures and discussions are mainly i? 
d sometimes in German. About 120 students 
mmodated. Although this school is not really 
aste of what the movement stands for, and both 
and the present principal are identified with 
the essence of the folk high school at its best. 

On the whole, the folk high school movement has not affected the 
larger towns and cities directly, although a minority of students come 
from them. A few folk high schools, however, are associated with the 
Labor Party and other left-wing organizations, and are understandably 
more urban in their enrollment. It is interesting to visit such a college 


and see how, without essential loss of character, the almost religious 
atmosphere of personal conversi 
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no certificates are issued. What people get out of it all is something 
they understand very well, but is very personal. 

The mystique or semievangelical enthusiasm associated with the 
Danish folk high school has inflamed its admirers in many lands— 
even where actual contact with Danes is almost nonexistent. In Britain 
and the United States, to say the least, attempts to foster the cult in 
its specially Danish form are usually incongruous. Although we all need 
more person-to-person communication, and more time and opportu- 
nity to think over the questions that occur to us in the sort of at- 
mosphere achieved in the folk high schools in Denmark, our context 
is quite different, The Danish movement triumphed because it was 
topical, intimate, and a real answer to the needs of a particular peo- 
ple in special circumstances. Anything that merits the same descrip- 
tion for any other people is bound to be different. 

_ Indirectly, the folk high school movement may have prepared Dan- 
ish farmers for the establishment of many cooperative organizations 
during the terrible depression years of the late nineteenth century. 
Danish agriculture, until then, had relied mainly on the export of grain 
on a family or individual basis. It was soon faced with the need for 
radical reorganization of buying, producing, and selling on a coopera- 
tive basis as the only alternative to starvation. Now, life in Denmark 
Without cooperatives is almost unimaginable. The system, considered 


8enerally, combines the best of private initiative with social safeguards 


for those needing help through no fault of their own. Although the 
Cooperative ramifications of Danish life are in no literal sense a school 
System, there is no denying that the educational emphasis of Denmark's 
life would be totally altered without them. To think of it is like 
imagining the United States without a credit system or England with- 


Out committees and “team spirit.” ; 
© pass from the folk high schools (the name 1n Danish means nearly 

t € same as “people’s universities”) and come to the universities proper 
versities for centuries 
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their courses tougher. After all his 
nanei g i sie, the student faces an arduous 
iversity degree. Admissions are 


ely restricted, yet even so a large number of admitted students fall 


Y the wayside in their first or second years. 
Partly for this reason, and partly because of the pressure of num- 


ers, the Studentereksamen alone does not entitle its possessors to 
Bi higher education, as it did traditionally. A higher grade in certain 
“WDjects is usually required. Furthermore, the course for a degree is 
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divided into two cycles, the first of which may be completed in about 
three and a half years. After succeeding in this first part, the student 
may proceed with greater specialization towards the final degree, 
which is at least comparable with a master’s degree in Britain and 
most doctorates in the United States. Even after cutting down the 
length of courses (to insist on more rapid progress and to eliminate 
weaklings), to obtain this first degree in Denmark requires a minimum 
of five and a half years from first admission as a very well qualified 
student at the age of 19 or 20. Far more often, the course takes seven 
years. Many students, for economic reasons, must work part-time. In 
recent years, as many as 60 percent have failed to complete the pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, a university degree is necessary for those who 
wish to teach in a Gymnasie. 

Difficulties and wastage on this scale seem unthinkable to many out- 
side observers, but the Danes point out that their small country cannot 
absorb all the skilled workers and scholars they already have avail- 
able. Learned and skillful Danes are exported all over the world. One 
remedy might be to diversify the kinds of provision made. Originally 
there was only one university, in Copenhagen. More recently, another 
(with most interesting architecture) was founded in Århus. The Danish 
Institute of Technology in Copenhagen enjoys university status. It 
mainly recruits its students from those who have completed the 
mathematical-scientific side of the Gymnasie, but also accepts some 
who have attended a technical college after passing the Realeksamen. 

Teachers’ colleges, and institutes for pharmacy, agriculture, com- 
merce, and the like, do not have university status. At this level, lowe! 
than genuine “higher education,” there is a wide range of technica 
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University lectures in Denmark may be freely attended by anyone, 
though no one lacking the requisite examination qualifications will be 
admitted to the university examinations. There is no tuition fee. The 
public can be present when a doctoral candidate defends his thesis. 
In essence there is no divorce between learning and living in Denmark. 
Though there are, of course, many things which progressive Danes 
would like to see altered (as happens in every country’s stocktaking), 
Danish achievements can only be described as magnificent. 

Our recognition of Danish success does not blind us, however, to some 
Problems still unsolved or to newer reasons for disquiet. The crusading 
zest that was typical of the folk high schools during the past century, 
for example, seems to be fading in both Denmark and Sweden. Neither 
of these countries suffered greatly in World War II, in comparison with 
Most European nations. Life is relatively easy, but the very absence 
of crying evils needing educational, social, or political remedies seems 
to have aggravated a kind of fatigue or malaise. Most of the ordinary 
exigencies of life are prepared for by an adequate educational and 
Political system, and most of the accidental perils of life are taken care 
of by social insurance and the welfare state. These safeguards are 
Specially necessary in the precarious economy of tiny European nations 
So easily tossed about in the storms of international economics. 

et welfare states must be re-earned every day, as the Danes main- 
tain their economy by daily cooperation. Partnership in industrial, 
Professional, and political roles must be continuously reenacted with 
responsible understanding by every citizen. Many Scandinavians 
Wonder if this is being done. Military conscription usurps the time 
and kills the enthusiasm once devoted to a period in the folk high 
School, Jobs—good jobs—are more easily won. People prefer to be at 
home rather than involved in community action; books, radio, and 
Movies appeal to them separately. People want to “live their own lives. 
is could be healthy, but alcohol is an increasing problem and Den- 
mark has an even higher divorce rate than the United States. In 1964, 
the Danish Doctors’ Association declared that over 92 percent of 
penhagen’s teenage brides were pregnant when they married, and 
that the hospitals treated some 15,000 abortion cases every year. (In all 


Countries of the world, such figures are generally higher than the 
Public realizes. but in Denmark the figure is especially high.) New 
Problems clearly need new solutions, and the Danes are anxiously 
Seeking them. ` 

n some ways Denmark, 
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though many of its excellent experiments challenge the potno 
observer. The Danish educational system is inseparable from 
whole pattern of Danish living; it is identified with it. f — 
This is a lesson we must learn when we look at any of our neigh ae 
ways of bringing up children. The absurd notion (presented in so = 
American writing on Comparative Education) that one can ee 
the length of school life and the numbers of children involved, and E 
reach a fair relative assessment of two educational systems, is at 
festly based upon a complete misunderstanding of what aoe re 
It ignores the fostering influence of individual families, the w E 
social matrix that develops the maturing personality, and the bam 
range of institutions or educational contacts that may be niegan 
to the influences at work in our own culture. In Denmark, D i 
ness” is not the monopoly of the public school system, or of the fo 
high school, or of any other sector of public or private amini a 
permeates life; it is practiced in the cooperative societies and wel re 
organizations so conspicuous to the traveler, but taken for granted j 
the Danes as an inevitable part of their lives. The songs and flower 
decked tables are as symbolic as the flags. A daily attestation of et 
alty would be as embarrassing as it is unnecessary—in Denmark. a 
Danish schools—even in the gloomy years following 1814 or the oust 
gry gap when Danish grain exports were swamped by the golden eo 
from the prairies—there has never really been any need to proce 
Danes in the all-inclusive way of the public school in the Unite 
States. The schools of any country do as much or as little of the wor 


educating as its inhabitants find necessary or useful, There is a 89° 
object lesson on that in Denmark. 
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Certainly, no solution can be imported as though it were a ready- 
made machine—not even from neighboring Norway and Sweden, 
where strong Scandinavian affinity is felt. Within all its diversity and 
occasional unevenness, the Danish system clearly enshrines democracy 
and educational commitment of a genuineness that few others can 
match. 

It is no help to any serious parent or student if a book or adviser 
uses clichés such as “a one-track system” to recommend the Ameri- 
can school provision because that is supposed to be more “democratic” 
than any system which is not “one-track.” It is no help to use words 
an not mean anything, and it is downright misleading to ignore 
er: acts. Danish schools are certainly not one-track systems of edu- 

ation. Even after recent reforms they retain differences and perhaps 
= them. They may even still be said to risk causing inequality. 

ut whatever we think about this, the results are far less painful when 
Society at large is full of lessons in equality and democracy. 

Do we agree that in order to be democratic (and we have not set- 
tled what that means!) we want all children to have exactly the same 
ve must abolish elective subjects. 


type of schooling? If we do, then v 
e must enforce attendance in exactly the same classes of all children, 
and “practical,” of all income 


boys and girls, slow and quick, “bookish” 
groups and of all professional futures, in every single school in the 
country. We must rule out local and parental preferences. We must 
Prevent persons or communities from providing anything better than 
What is offered to the least privileged members of our society. We must 
certainly eliminate favored school districts, 
“o one in a Western democratic society really wants this state of 
affairs. In other words, no one, simply because he is a democrat, truly 
Wants a genuine “one-track” system. A democrat, or indeed any far- 
Sighted citizen of any free community, wants to provide children with 


the best opportunities for self-development, social adjustment, and 


community service. None of these can be provided by turning mass- 
Produced articles out of the same mold. We all want to see individual 
qualities encouraged—even by different methods of schooling. One of 
the most important problems in social philosophy reveals itself in our 
lity while recognizing complemen- 
ize these between men and women, while 
hough we long for equality we want 
lly and professionally by different 
eek to encourage sympathy and 
l system but in all the formative 
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eachers and parents must therefore be on their guard against mis- 
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leading appeals on behalf of the “‘one-track” or any other system on the 
automatic assumption that “we know best.” We might ask ourselves 
if our own particular system is what it is alleged to be—either “one 
track” or “fair shares” or “democratic” or anything else. When we 
put any system to the test we see that it is riddled with inequalities, 
inconsistencies, and educational superstitions. We also see that, if it 
works pretty well on the whole, its success depends not just on what 
is done formally by parents and teachers but on the whole comple- 
mentary pattern of public life. In other words, for an educational 
system to be sound it is necessary to have home and school and work 
and public life helping one another in a realistic way. To be “real, 
the system must be true to its context; its idiom must suit the 
circumstances. 
That is why it is wron 
eye to eye with us, e 
questions about bri 


and opportunities; our value 
f language and dress and food. 
rise? From history, geography: 
nt? Do they arise from the lan- 
hy we profess? Are they closely 
or does the form of school struc- 
tter as much as we thought? Can 

ing achieve similar objects? Can 
Ais 5 mi ig produce different results in dif- 
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ilies by looking at what happens to other people’s children. Some small 
things we may copy outright for our own program. More often we may 
find our idioms challenged and needing greater clarification, We may 
need to rephrase our most pious proclamations, having learned to see 
the truth of our situation as never before. At least we may acknowl- 
edge that there is more than one way of doing something effectively. 

Even if we think that our review of other people’s educational 
practices and notions has done no more than show up our own family 
Portrait in a sort of distorting mirror, or echoed our pedagogic prin- 
ciples in some monstrous “double talk,” we shall have begun to see 
Ourselves as others see us. That is sometimes amusing. It is sometimes 
the beginning of wisdom. ; ; 

For many readers of this book it will be sufficiently instructive to do 
no more than read of other people’s educational preferences or experi- 
ments. Those who wish to pursue the study further should begin by ask- 
ing themselves a few basic questions as they read on. They may ask 
the seemingly obvious (for example: what is education, and who is 
educated, and to what end?) in circumstances where the answer does 
not seem obvious after all. They may go on to wonder if their own or 
their neighbors’ practices have anything more to justify them than 
Ongstanding habit. A further stage might be the more professional 
type of enquiry (for example: how the secondary schools lead on from 
the primary stage; how selection or differentiation takes place if there 
are alternative kinds of schooling or elective subjects: how teacher and 
administrator allocate their responsibilities). Some questions are paos 
Sophical, or sociological. But instead of being abstract, they laok real; 
flesh-and-blood answers are forthcoming when the problems are seen in 
context, i — 

Of course, for the really serious student of comparative ee it 
will be necessary to proceed with deeper enquiries — ome 
indication of these was given in the Introduction. A more intensive 
Analysis will be outlined in the last chapter. But at this stage Gia best 
Plan is to think through our neighbors’ problems with them, — 
Nizing intimately their relevance to ourselves. That is see me ytl 

asis of any research (no matter how “scientific”) in any o mo socia 
Sciences; it is also the very essence of any humane awar sp l a wi 
Parative study of education, that most characteristic a e er oe 
Uman attributes, we are cultivating the sciences and the humanities 
the S. x 
e a; r La E upon the very business that may make more 
Sense of our own children’s education, if only because their world isa 
Wider and more purposeful world than mosi of us grew up in. 
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a person—fair and feminine, eae ge 
and sometimes tempestuous, yet essentially true to character in a ore 
moods. A French proverb puts it well: “The more we change, the m 
we stay the same,” 
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more, despite all the stormy changes that have taken place. What is 
more, this evolution has produced not only modern France; it has given 
the free world a wealth of inspiring ideals. 

In Britain and some other nations men have worked out empirical 
Solutions to local problems, and their practice and institutions 
have sometimes been a great example to the world. But it is from 
France that we have received the great declarations of human rights in 
their most universal and radical form. Our liberal society and our en- 
lightenment draw their inspiration from the almost intoxicating “uni- 
versal principles” which French philosophes and their international 
friends distilled from contemporary Europe (especially Britain) and 
rom the ancient world of Greece and Rome. The United States is 
Probably more indebted to France for its democratic daydreams than 
to any other nation or culture. The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights echo the very phrases (let alone the ideas) 
of the Philosophes. The French Revolution’s declaration of human 
rights owed much to the part played in its drafting by Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Paine; but those notions of natural law, natural 
tights, and self-evident truths were molded in their revolutionary 
form by French political theorists. “Freedom, equality, and broth- 
erhood” has been a clarion call round the world for two centuries, and 
the note was first sounded in France. ; 

How does it come about then that British and American achieve- 
ments in democracy, industrialization, and learning are now so differ- 
ent from those of France? France is less than thirty miles from Eng- 
and; their capital cities are now less than an hour apart by air. Yet the 

aily idioms of the two countries could hardly be more different. Prob- 
ably only the United States is more different from France than is 
titain. If we had not been trained to notice the overwhelming influ- 
ence of institutions and social background on our educational and 
Political programs, we would have expected close similarity. Jefferson, 
or example, was much attracted to some of the French ideas on educa- 
tion. But both the United Kingdom and the United States have experi- 
enced the stimulation of French radical ideas without becoming 
French, Why? Because the familiar institutions and practices of both 
hglo-Saxon countries are fundamentally different. It is these, rather 
than the rational ideas, that have so profoundly shaped their national 
Character and aspirations. 3 : 
t is of cardinal importance in any educational study to appreciate 
e force of institutions as teachers or habituators. People go to 
church, sit on juries, or are themselves apprehended by the police. Each 
of these experiences at first hand enunciates certain social principles of 
havior, recommends them as “normal,” and sets particular practices 
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or aspirations into some sort of order. When we speak of institutions, 
too, we need not always think of something very grand. An alarm 
clock and a timetable may differentiate the country from the town, the 
East from the West. One by one, perhaps, institutions may not seem so 
potent; but, taken all together and added up in a kind of cultural 
persuasion, they are like the phrases of a language, or the rhythms of 
a constant social intercourse, which we automatically internalize as 
“values” throughout all our perceptions. 

Thus the comparative study of education can never divest itself of 
the study of institutions—of social institutions—before any scholastic 
building, pattern, or pronouncement is taken under scrutiny. Every 
individual is part of some social group innumerable times over: of his 
family and home, of his playfellows and workmates, of his neighbor- 
hood and occupational routines, and so on endlessly. Thus identifica- 
tion of self is very often the result of experiencing “others” in circum- 
stances which show them to be different or complementary. The 
institutions therefore that surround us all the time are, as it were, a 
matrix of our personality. Institutions that lie further afield (such as 
church or school) still identify us with groups; and the groups them- 
a are grouped into patterns. These add up to cultures, rein- 

orced even more penetratingly by roles and rituals than by any formal 
pronouncements, because there is nothing so obvious to contradict. 


À These generalities may seem obvious, and would not be stressed here 
if France did not provide so telling a lesson of apparent identification 
with ourselves in rational, international principles—contrasting with 
such a distinctive idiom in actual practices and institutions. What is 


diminished by this human attribute; she 
3 


d illogical, just as full of r d of 

; gic y reason and 0 
co n our own idioms, we too are in a similar plight. All this in- 
vement schools us before we see any school, argues with the school 

d sets limits to the “meaning” of school 
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parched coast of the Mediterranean. Thriftily and industriously, the 
Frenchman and his family enjoy their vivacious lives in characteristic 
fashion, remaining essentially Gallic no matter where they live or 
what their livelihood. French life is a rich and public thing, and 
the French pursue it with passionate individuality. In France more than 
in most countries, the schools themselves play a great part in fomenting 
both unity and disunity. This is especially strange, because French 
schools are devoted to reason beyond all else. This paradox is itself a 
direct outcome of French religion, French politics, and French philo- 
sophical contributions to the world. Let us see how it works out. 

As in every other country, the public school system forms part— 
and only part—of the formal apparatus of state. This apparatus is in- 
tended to formalize, safeguard, and control some of the more central 
activities of society at large. The French school system in particular 
reflects what society has generally believed to be “more central,” 
leaving much of the periphery to private enterprise and uncertainty, 
to variety and enjoyment, to culture and values. In the old days the 
stress in school was exclusively on rationality, on a modicum of sound 
knowledge (according to one’s station), and on a preparation for 
the competitive contests of public life. For various reasons the French 
system of schooling has been typical of continental systems generally, 
and has helped to form many of them directly or indirectly. Thus, 
many basic descriptions and explanations appropriate to France apply 
to others in large measure. 

It was characteristic of nearly 


forms to provide only a few people 
these mainly in “secondary education;” most people had to be content 


with elementary school. Elementary school did not mean that which 
preceded secondary school and ran right on into it, but parallel school- 
ing on an inferior plane. Those in elementary schools were likely to stay 
until the end of their pupilship on a lower level than the second- 
ary” people above. They were also likely to leave school much earlier— 
sometimes before 14, the official leaving age m France until 1972. If 
a bridge were available for crossing from elementary to secondary edu- 
cation, it was by selective examination, sometimes ofa rigorous kind. 
Upper-class pupils might begin their school days (as still happens in 
most countries, perhaps) in a fee-charging preparatory department 
serving the secondary school and more or less guaranteeing access to 
it. In some countries (France included) a few public secondary schools 
once had attached fee-paying departments. hi 

The representative school system during the transitional stage of 
the immediate postwar period could thus usually be represented 
either as two upright columns (one much shorter than the other), 


all school systems before recent re- 
with better opportunities, and 
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linked by a precarious bridge, or by a diagram showing most S E 
the strong trunk of a primary school topped by a short limb o P 
primary school for the majority and a slender, long Te E vill help 
ary school for those most favored socially or academically. It vi S 
us to understand recent changes in France if such a rough anp Pe 
diagram is borne in mind as the school pattern into which the refor 

of recent years have brought alterations. i ; $ butifa 

Every child’s first day at school is an impressive occasion, bu ens 
French 6-year-old could stop to think about it he would find his ve 
contact with school overwhelming. At eight o'clock on September K 
every primary school child in northern and eastern France, duly so 
rolled by the mayor of his town, begins the morning shift of three ages 
(In the south and west of France, school opens 10 days later.) Tn a 
afternoon there is another three-hour shift beginning at one o’cloc i 
The term lasts until the evening of December 23. The five-day noe 
week is arranged so as to leave Thursdays (not Saturdays) and ao 
days free, so that parents who so desire may have their ee $ 
structed in religious matters. All publicly-provided schools are secula 
Holidays are fixed by the Order of February 11, 1939, and subsequen 
modifications. The choice of subjects and the distribution of lessons i 
equally fixed by Article 19 of the Order of January 18, 1887, the Orde 
of 1939 just referred to, and several others— 
ity throughout the country. 

Boys and girls are usually separate 
but the programs are almost identi 
lowed, and special permission must 
ordered. The teachers are all civi 
of state qualifications that are the s 
are paid by the state according to 
and supervised, and charged with 
laws. Though it is not quite true t 
taught the same thing at the sam 
nutely regulated school programs 
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1882, puts it: “The primary school’s 
but to teach it well. Children leav¢ 
d knowledge, but what they have been taught they 
know thoroughly; their learning is restricted, but not superficial: 
They do not possess half-knowledge . . . for what makes any educatio” 
complete... is not the amount of information imparted, but the man- 
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ner in which it is imparted.” This order seems to most foreign observers 
to err only on the side of understatement, for French children’s “lim- 
ited knowledge” would seem considerable to most British teachers and 
to all Americans. It is duly examined and recorded on a formal certifi- 
cate at the completion of school. 

Yet French educators, for all their insistence on knowledge, are not 
primarily interested in factual learning; they insist that “the intellec- 
tual faculties shall be developed,” and that children’s minds shall be 
“trained, enriched, and broadened.” This is what the law for elemen- 
tary schools prescribes. The higher schools do the job much more 
thoroughly. The quick, alert eye of the French man or woman (or even 
the French child) pays testimony to the unsparing exercises of the 


French school. ; i 
French meals are a delight to any connoisseur of food; but to the 


Frenchman they are leisurely occasions (nearly always lasting one hour, 
and very often two) where sparkling conversation is no less important 
than savory dishes and good wine. A visit to a village shop or café is 
often an intellectual exercise, an enjoyable one if your French is equal 
toit. You must also know what you are talking about, for the French 
do not tolerate fools gladly. Almost everyone you meet in such circum- 
stances left school at the age of 14, when compulsory attendance ended 
(until the 1959 decrees provided for the gradual extension of compul- 
sory attendance until 16 during the next decade or soon after). Exact 
figures are hard to come by, as there is so much uncertainty about what 
should be classified as “secondary” education. As late as 1962, however, 
despite much voluntary extension of school life, only some 20-25 per- 
cent received secondary education. Now the great majority receive 
some form of secondary schooling, although French wits have been well 
sharpened without it for a long time. ES 
But is this what education is for? The average Frenchman is inclined 
to say yes. School is for intellectual matters. Parents support the 
school’s aims with real conviction, and watch over their children s 
progress accordingly. They do not do so through American-style 
parents’ associations (which, though encouraged, are negligible except 
in a few areas), but through insistence on hard work at school and in 
homework. In 1957 an order was issued that made homework illegal 
for children under 11; but it will be some time before it can be effec- 
tively enforced. Until 1957 admission to secondary education in a lycée 
or collège (academic high school) was only through examination; home- 
work was assigned to prepare children to take the examination about 
the age of 11. Between 1957 and 1959 children were selected for aca- 
demic secondary education mainly on their previous teachers’ recom- 
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mendations. Only those who were “uncertain” were required to take a 
written examination. (The children whose primary education had been 
in private—usually Catholic—schools were all officially “uncertain.”) 
Since September 1959, a new law has reconstructed French second- 
ary education, envisaging some changes to take place gradually until 
1969 and entailing many others thereafter. It incorporates many ideas 
from the Langevin-Wallon and similar proposals of 1946-1947, which 
had stormy passage and have since caused much legislation (even of a 
noneducational kind) to founder. Governments have been overthrown 
in consequence. It therefore remains to be seen how fully and perma- 
nently some of the new proposals will be implemented. The first few 
years of the process certainly induce caution in the observer, particu- 
larly as this has been the characteristic reaction of Frenchmen them- 
selves. 
We have not yet reached the place for a detailed study of these un- 
precedented and important reforms, but we can glimpse them generl- 
cally because they promise to transfor 


m the whole prospect and re- 
cruitment pattern of French 


education. The law of 1959 (often called 
the “Berthoin law” after the Minister in office) was in itself far-reach- 
ing and radical. Administrative interpretations and edicts have subse- 
quently brought about changes on an even more sweeping scale, 


notably because administration since 1962 has been more closely co- 
ordinated than ever before. 
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vious assumptions and practices. Cartoons, even in official newspapers, 
reflect characteristic attitudes in favor of academic selectivity and 
competition. Such caution is not surprising in view of the recency of 
reform. 

The most important features of the new legislation were the proposed 
raising of the minimum school-leaving age to 16 by 1967 (but later 
fixed for 1972), and the institution of a period of “observation” or 
orientation beginning at the age of 11. At first, official pronouncements 
gave the impression that all children would benefit by this “observation 
cycle”; but later it became clear that some children would not experi- 
ence it for several years to come, if at all. Obviously, in rural districts 
with small and scattered schools and a meager supply of teachers, a re- 
form so manifestly requiring a consolidated or combined type of provi- 
sion might have to wait. Moreover, although an observation cycle was 
(and is) conceived to be ideally universal, its first cautious provision 
was limited to those most likely to benefit. Thus, much reliance was 
placed on a combination of parental demand, teachers’ recommenda- 
tions, and local opportunity to decide which children could benefit. By 
1962-1963, half the children in France were already passing through an 
observation cycle. It also became clear that by about 1970 at least 75 
percent of all children would demand and be available for the obser- 
vation cycle. The development of new types of school and the supply 
of suitably trained teachers facilitate the provision of this remarkable 
opportunity. Children are sorted out with less differentiation (or with 
less finality) than ever before in the history of French schools. Exami- 
nations at the age of 11 have disappeared, except for “marginal” chil- 
dren whose parents dispute the school record. 

Administrative decisions and public acceptance do not produce 
schools automatically or convert teachers to a state of readiness. Old 
buildings had to be used. The old-established and often venerable in- 
stitutions housed in some of these buildings retained the direction and 
impetus which had maintained them for generations, and parents for- 
tunate enough to secure their children’s admission to privileged in- 
struction and prospects were unlikely to throw away their chances. 
Apart from all these considerations, a given way of life is not easily 
subverted. Therefore differences in child population, in teachers’ com- 
petence, in teacher-child ratio, and in subject-complexion were bound 
to continue for a while—given the best will in the world. Many other- 
wise well-informed people could not see that entrée en sixieme (admis- 
sion to the first “real secondary” year) was really intended for all or 
even the majority of children. ; 

Consequently, although the first term’s work for all children after 
the age of 11 is officially the same (insofar as it can be in such different 
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circumstances), radical and prognostic differences begin in January of 
that school year. Notable among these differences is the beginning of 
Latin by the brighter children. Nonetheless, a sincere attempt is made 
to minimize such differences from this point on. Some special combined 
“secondary schools”—collèges d'enseignement secondaire—have been 
established either as new institutions or as modifications of older 
schools. They group together some 600 children, including a lycée sec- 
tion. By the end of 1965, some 400 CES had been set up, with an en- 
rollment of 193,000 pupils; the number has since rapidly increased. The 
CES, representing a kind of multilateral or comprehensive school for 
the period of at least 11 to 15 years, is a significant example of that grow- 
ing European development: the combined “middle school” for lower 
secondary education. This is usually followed by differentiated oppor- 
tunities in upper secondary education. . 

The establishment of a CES is not everywhere practicable, and it is 
doubtful whether such a plan could prosper in the presence of a well- 
established lycée—at any rate without prospect of academic segrega- 
tion. The more usual practice is to retain existing institutions, and to 
establish the cycle d'observation right across the base line of those still 
distinct scholastic enterprises which remain separate units even when 
under one roof, , 

Consequently, a cycle d'observation may be experienced in a lycée, in 
a CES, or ina collège d'enseignement général. (The latter is the newer 
name of the old supplementary courses or cours complémentaires, and 
means “general education school”). In anything other than a lycée, the 
instructors assigned to the observation cycle are almost certain to be 
primary school teachers, with qualifications and scholastic experience 
much inferior to those possessed by lycée teachers. Nonetheless, this 
drawback is remedied as far as practicable by new regulations for the 
training and supply of teachers, which will to some extent even out 
attainment and distribution in due course. In 1966 there were 948,000 
pupils in colléges denseignement général. 

A clearer picture of these schools will be drawn later in this chap- 
ter. Without envisaging the broad outlines of the new structure, 


however, it is not easy to appreciate the significance of the recent 
changes, or the challenge they offer to education as nearly all French- 
men think of it. 


(as it is sometimes optimistically called) 
cycle, there are four or five distinct 
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until a similar age, leading either to the baccalauréat in some tech- 
nical or commercial subjects, or to qualifications of a more vocational 
kind. A third branch is “short general education” to the age of 16 or 
so; a fourth is “short technical education”, which might begin an 
apprenticeship or lead to practical or technical training. For some chil- 
dren, at any rate, the last year may have to include some corrective 
work, or simply prepare them for life on the farm or in the kitchen. 
Manifestly, these four or five upper-secondary branches do not sud- 
denly appear at the age of 15. Quite apart from the reality of the sepa- 
rate schools, and separate curricula served by separately qualified 
teachers, it is clear that a general sorting out of pupils takes place long 
before the age of 15. In fact, only the highly experimental and favor- 
ably placed /ycée at Montgeron (one of six officially designated “pilot 
lycées”) makes no distinction between the children during the first sec- 
ondary school year. Even there, as in most big schools, there may be 
four distinct categories of teacher with different work loads, different 
pay scales, different backgrounds, and different prospects. SON 
This early provisional outline of secondary school reorganization 
through one single act of parliament places before the observer a great 
tangle of interests and problems. Some of these are plainly educational; 
the majority are institutional and social. This the administrator recog- 
nizes; but from the child’s point of view it is perhaps more important to 
recognize that years must pass before equality of access to life can be 
fully guaranteed. In this respect, France is representative of most 
European countries—indeed, of most countries. At least, the intense 
commitment to change and flexibility that we recognize ın leading 
French educators is a creditable reflection of the revolutionary zeal and 
egalitarianism which once made France the admiration of radicals 
everywhere. , 
in A a day, France is not unique, for changes like those 
described above are becoming widespread. What is astonishing today 
is the conversion of so intellectually proud and so systematized a 
country in the direction of flexibility and comprehensiveness. None of 
these changes is intended to “soften up” the country. On the contrary, 
France’s own self-criticism on the grounds of effeteness in 1940 and 
stagnation in the postwar period has eventually led to the determina- 
tion to use all resources well in modern as well as traditional ways. 
Though we began this survey of reform at the break-off point be- 
tween primary and secondary education, there have been changes in 


és or top specialists in subjects; the certifiés with a secondary 
à the craftsman-teacher for workshops: and the 
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primary schooling itself. The previous outstanding move toward “dem- 
ocratization” was in 1937, when Jean Zay, the Minister of Education, 
ensured that all public primary schools would follow an identical cur- 
riculum and be free of charge. Before that time, the great lycées had 
run their own preparatory departments or “little classes,” for which 
fees were charged. Children from these favored schools almost in- 
evitably went on to the lycée, even in the days of selective entrance 
examinations. Such schools attracted the best teachers, who often pre- 
ferred to teach there rather than in the less highly esteemed secondary 
or near-secondary schools. Even children in a primary school were thus 
almost guaranteed a good secondary school future, with fair prospects 
of still higher education and a successful career. At the time of writing, 
though the primary classes stil] associated with lycées are technically 
on the same footing as other primary classes, most of the children pro- 
ceed to an observation cycle in the lycée of their choice. Sometimes, 17 
Prosperous suburbs, a situation can arise rather like that in certain 
“country club” suburbs of the United States or upper-class wards a 
Tokyo. This is a “straight through” prospect of social and educationa 
privilege in publicly provided schools! Once more we see that the struc 
ture as outlined on paper is not the best clue to educational snare 
It would be unjust to some of France’s privileged schools if we faile 
to acknowledge that many of them have been centers of experiment 


but have been at the forefront of most of the reforms since 1946. I” 
particular, they have been t 
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Blueprints for educational reform in postwar France have been part 
and parcel of long-term economic, social 
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On the other hand, French theorists and planners in the past have 
often run ahead of possibilities, and realism based upon actual achieve- 
ments so far suggests that the 1959 reforms are unlikely to meet the 
proposed datelines. This should not prevent us from giving them 
credit, or recognizing their achievements. 

No doubt the ladder of opportunity will be strengthened and broad- 
ened, especially with the growth of the European Common Market and 
the rapid expansion of industry and commerce. These developments 
necessarily entail a cultivation of youthful talent from a wider social 
background than before, and call into question the “steeplechase” of 
academic elimination processes. They also demand a more careful 
fostering of technical and scientific skill, and the recognition of social 
and applied studies as distinct from purely intellectual knowledge and 
agility. So much is true of changes at the secondary and immediate 
postsecondary stages where we paused to size up the importance of 
France’s recent reorientation. But changes in higher education are of 

ause this was the area of ultimate justi- 


equal or greater significance bec: 
fication for so many educational decisions. Since Napoleon, France has 
verte aux talents, or “meri- 


seen herself as the land of la carrière ouu c 1 
tocracy,” though the number of field marshals’ batons available for 
competition has hitherto been closely restricted. Technological and 


social changes, combined with France’s altered setting in the European 
community and the world at large, have necessitated reforms which 
no amount of intellectual persuasion has hitherto made acceptable. 

Although her direction appears to have been altered in principle, 
France remains a land of people intimately aware of the aspirations and 
he past. Despite the great opening up of new fields and 
ding scholastic net that is bringing in children 
hought of a secondary education, it is usually 
only a “long secondary education” that leads to the university and the 
liberal professions. We must suppose therefore that, for a generation at 
least, this is what typical European opinion will prefer, Anxiety, and 
unofficial coaching of children below the age of “observation,” are 


likely to prevail. 
When we set aside our descri 


envies of t 
careers, and the sprea 
whose parents never t 


ption of French schools for this impor- 
tant analysis, we left the 11-year-old French child at the point where a 
decision had to be made about his secondary school career. Note—the 
decision is made for him, he does not make it. If his parents dispute 
the school’s recommendation, there is a test. Copies of such tests, re- 
lating to selection in 1966, are in my possession. They show the old 
rigor unabated. Popular parlance and official journals alike refer to 
only part of the after-11 provision as sixième or “sixth class’”’—the first 
year of real secondary education. (French secondary schools number 
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classes backward.) That is to say, it is currently used of the lowest 
classes of lycées and the CES (the new secondary schools of compre- 
hensive character). It is not normally used for the collége d’enseigne- 
ment général (old “supplementary course” or cours complémentaire). 
Therefore, even with an observation cycle in prospect, the child and 
his parents are aware of critical decisions to be faced. 

Once admitted to the orientation cycle (especially if it is in a lycée), 
the French child does a great deal of homework. Much concern about 
the effects of this on a child’s physique, and even on his mental alert- 


work, especially for the lower classes of secondary schools. Homework 
often lasted until very late in the evening, and in the crowded circum- 
stances of many French homes the mere mechanics of its preparation 
was a real problem. It has become usual in many cases now to do the 
devoir at school, after the end of formal lessons. Parents still take a 


keen interest. The direction of that interest is illustrated by the 
following anecdote. 


“partly internal” 
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strictest equity would demand. This does not imply that there is soft- 
ness or corruption; only that there is a little flexibility in special cir- 
cumstances. 

In recent years there has been some criticism, even though the ex- 
aminations and standards are the same for all children, because the 
candidates are in different states of readiness. Coming from a small 
school in a backward province or in an overseas territory, or from a 
socially handicapped home in the metropolis, a pupil is bound to be 
at some disadvantage. In the rational pursuit of absolute equality, the 
French have tended to overlook contextual irrationalities. Undoubt- 
edly, dedication to equality has been preferable to privileged intro- 
ductions or family advantage. On the whole, the examination system 
has been a great equalizer, and the broad avenue to success for many 
thousands. The recruitment basis for access to secondary and higher 
education has almost certainly been wider in a social sense than else- 
where, Many other countries have hailed the French system of com- 
petitive examination (originally derived from the Chinese at the time 
of the French Revolution) as both democratic and efficient. Once 
fairly launched into the competition, the bright and diligent child can 
reach the very top. Equality and excellence are both apparently served. 

France herself benefits by a remarkable development of her bright- 
est children’s intellectual powers. The brilliant, once spotted, are given 
every chance and encouragement. Of course, there is a tendency to re- 
gard a good instrument as perfect. Selective tests were originally in- 
tended to recruit boys with linguistic and mathematical abilities, and 
lead them on in either the same fields or else toward philosophy and 
other abstractions. How about the new categories of knowledge? Or 
the need for personal attributes different from those of speed and 
nimbleness? How is it that, although girls generally are more diligent 
than boys, they do not do quite so well at the baccalauréat? Are the 
Wrong questions being asked? Or the wrong aspects emphasized? Or 
is there something unintentionally exclusive about the examinations 
methods or concepts? Or is the problem still a social one? In any case, 
can France’s modernization and expansion pay the heavy price of so 
much wastage of unrecruited or half-successful talent, or such one- 
Sidedness? The very instrument of equality and excellence is thus 
questioned for failing to guarantee either in any full, modern sense. 
This criticism still does not take into account the need for great nu- 
merical expansion, such as has already been taking place before the 
School and examination apparatus is ready for it. 

Before the 1959 reforms, official surveys conducted by Roger Gal 
and others showed that, although no favor was shown to money or 
family connections, an impressive majority of the children in academic 
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in the whole of France. Only technical education (a small proportion) 
shows any noticeable local variation, if we except Alsace and Lorraine, 
to whose German-speaking populations some concessions have been 
made since the war. 

On the other hand, though structural identity prevails in a remark- 
ably uniform way, there may be many hidden differences in quality. 
There is certainly a variation in degrees of initiative. It has long been 
felt that a progressive denudation of provincial resources—in man- 
power, investment, and opportunity—is a serious social disease. During 
recent years administrative decisions have been made to correct this 
cityward gravitation, some of which affect education. Among these 
have been an increase in the number of académies (and therefore uni- 
versities) from 16 at the end of World War II to 23 at the present date. 

Moreover, there has been progressive devolution of some responsi- 
bilities (for example, for providing the first year or so of university 
studies) to a lower level of colleges universitaires in several large cities. 
(These roughly correspond in function, but not in character, to the 
more academic junior college in the United States in so far as they pro- 
vide one or two years of university work. They are certainly not “com- 
munity colleges,” however, or adult education centers in the American 
sense. Nor must they be marked down academically with the down- 
grading implicit in the California Master Plan, for instance.) A further 
Significant development, for both technology and decentralization, has 
been the local growth since 1965 of instituts universitaires de techno- 
logie, or technical colleges at a quasi-university level. But it must 
hever be forgotten that these are not spontaneous local growths; in 
every case they represent centralized devolution according to an ofii- 
cial plan. Five were established in the academic year 1965-1966 (at 
Rouen, Nancy, Toulouse, and two near Paris) and nine in 1967; but 
they were already described as “pivotal” to the modernization and 
amplification of tertiary education (that is, after the baccalauréat), 
especially in view of huge expansion, with over 150,000 in the IUT 
alone.3 

Preoccupation with long-term planning is characteristic of French 
centralization in all major aspects of public life. Centralization took 
place in the name of equality, at least in modern France. In the past, 
the centralizing tendency was already manifest in the Roman Empire 
before Christ, and in the Roman Catholic Church which has shaped 
so much of Christendom. France has many living legacies from both. 
French cardinals and French kings were extremely powerful before the 

evolution (1789), and gathered political and ecclesiastical control 
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tightly into their hands. Both Church and State were N 
The gravest social and economic inequalities were prevalent ina = 
pects of life. Outlying provincial areas were neglected, despised, ar a 
exploited. But before the Revolution was anything more than 7 
distant cloud, the Philosophes of the eighteenth century had expande 

British claims for individual independence into political manifestoes 
for the world. Among these were claims for education that should be 
available to all men. All men were equal in essence: they should be 
made soin opportunity. If this were done, mankind could be infinitely 
perfectible. Men could go from strength to strength through the pa 
suit of reason, strengthened by useful knowledge. The privilege © 
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in the sense that all children between the ages of 6 and 14 (16 after 
1972) must go to public or private school; and both public primary 
and secondary education is free. The state still maintains a monopoly 
of approved examinations, which are centrally supervised. Even chil- 
dren who go to private schools (mainly Catholic) are compelled to pre- 
pare for public examinations which effectively determine the choice of 
curriculum and also indirectly affect the teaching methods. 

In actual practice, however, even here we have already noted some 
tempering of uniformity. The examinations are the same, but the cri- 
teria are not always the same. The final decision about who passes and 
who does not rests with a local jury selected by the authorities of the 
académie. A loophole for human frailty can be discerned here. Some- 
times it is utilized for humane purposes. For example, a jury will fre- 
quently permit itself a slight lowering of standards when deciding 
whether or not to pass baccalauréat candidates from lycées known to 
be of lower caliber, Frenchmen are aware of this problem and not in- 
frequently stretch the law to cope with it. This adaptive device seems 
likely to be used more and more during the difficult period of equal- 
izing secondary education that began in 1959. f ; 

The vital principle of laïcité, or secularism, in the public schools is 
one which once allowed no modifications whatsoever, and kept all re- 
ligious schools (mainly Catholic) from receiving any tax help. In fact, 
government after government has been wrecked on this principle, not 


to speak of private careers. The very words la question scolaire (“the 


schools question”) simply mean whether church-associated schools 
ative and royalist gov- 


should benefit by tax aid. In the past, conserv ) 
ernments tended to favor Catholic schools, extending them financial 


aid and other privileges. At the same time, they taunted their oppo- 
nents by curbing secularism and cutting down the amount of science 
in the school curriculum. The most loathed of such governments was 
that under Pétain’s administration during World War II, which went 
even further by abolishing teacher training colleges (écoles normales). 
In 1946, the principle of secularism was re-established. Though this 
Seesaw of antagonism, common to many Catholic countries, explains 
much bitterness on both sides, there has been a growth of tolerance 
since the war, with coexistence and, indeed, growing financial coopera- 
tion. 


For a long time, priests, rabbis, and ministers of other faiths had 


been permitted access to public boarding schools to give unpaid reli- 
gious instruction to children whose parents specially asked for it. 
(Many lycées have a residential section to accommodate children 
whose homes are at a distance.) But a great innovation took place in 
1951, partly in recognition of the State’s need for the supplementary 
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secondary school provision made by the Catholics. It now became pos- 
sible for the religious schools to receive indirect subsidies. Every par- 
ent of a primary school child became entitled to 10 new francs each 
term (later raised to NF 13 or three dollars). This sum was turned 
over either to the public committees or to parents’ associations for pri- 
vate schools, for general scholastic purposes. In the case of private 
schools, the sum was expressly intended to raise Catholic teachers 
salaries, which are unsatisfactory. A total of 10 percent of the local 
educational budget might also be allotted to school needs designated 
by either public school parents (through public committees) or by pri- 
vate school parents (through parents’ associations). 

In a bill introduced in 1959 (as a result of the Lapie Commission), 
three new relationships between private schools and the State were 
envisaged. On request, such schools could be entirely adopted by the 
State; alternatively, certain teachers or activities could be entirely 
financed by the State; or thirdly, varying degrees of cooperation be- 
tween private schools and State authorities could be negotiated, with 
proportional aid in return, Under previous arrangements Catholic 
schools, and other nonpublic schools, could receive a maximum of 10 
percent of their running costs in money or kind from the State, the dé- 
partement, or the local community. But the express permission of the 


Minister’s Central Advisory Council was necessary in each individual 
case. This reluctant support y 
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Lapie proposals, aid to private schools is permissive and not obligatory. 
It will also be seen that parents with children in private schools do not 
receive anything that parents of public school children do not also re- 
ceive. In addition, of course, public schools are built by the local com- 
munity (with varying amounts of aid from the central government), 
and public school teachers are civil servants with satisfactory wages. 
Private school parents must somehow find the necessary money them- 
selves, unless they contract with the State under the new law. 
Teachers in the publicly maintained schools have to be well edu- 
cated and efficient by strict official standards. Many in private schools 
are also efficient, of course, but not all. Salaries for private school 
teachers are unattractive, except in the very few prestige secondary 
schools which correspond to English “public” and American “ivy 
league” schools. Prospects of promotion for private school teachers are 
also rather dim. For these reasons ambitious teachers and parents tend 
to look elsewhere, even though exceptions to this rule (as we shall soon 
discover) continued to grow and caused the secular government some 


embarrassment. 

The importance of private scl 
the approximate number of childr 
in Catholic schools about 1,910,000. These figures may be broken 
down as follows: in public primary schools there were 4,836,000; in 
Catholic primary schools about 825,000; in public secondary schools 
of all types 2,264,000; and in Catholic secondary schools 596,000. 
Public universities and technical or professional institutions catered 
to some 413,000 students on the basis of strict competition. There are 
about 24,000 students (who will sit for state examinations) in denomi- 
hational private “faculties,” and about 5500 in theological colleges. 


It will be seen that although fewer than 18 percent of French children 
80 to private elementary school, the secondary school population 
Shows above 26 percent of its total in private schools, mainly Catholic.° 
Many of the private pupils are, of course, girls whose mothers want 
them to have a convent education, but many others probably go to 
Catholic secondary schools because admission is easier. Those who fail 
to be selected for public lycées may nevertheless be allowed to attend 

ily if they can pay the fees. Moreover, the 
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they may have to leave, whereas in Catholic schools they are more 
often allowed to repeat the grade and have a second chance. This seems 
more humane to outsiders, but it causes many French parents and 
students to criticize the Catholic schools for unfairness and too much 
regard for money. Darn 

This is not, however, the main reason for criticism, which is bitter 
and almost obsessive with the anticlericals. (Many of these are Cath- 
olic in faith, or even in practice; a few are Protestant; the majority 
agnostic.) They passionately resent clerical control of any schools and 
fear its spread. The dread of many republicans is that there will be 
a reversion to the ancien régime of king or emperor or aristocratic 
privilege, with Church dignitaries in powerful alliance. During the 
past century’s ups and downs each antirepublican government has 
allowed the clergy more control of education and more financial and 
political strength. This does not say anything about Catholicism 0 
general, of course, but it explains why so many Frenchmen fear, despise, 
or even loathe the clergy in France. 

La question scolaire has been temporarily shelved, but the words 
still cause a shudder in many quarters. A similar controversy long split 
Belgium, affecting policies and politics over a wide area. In anothe? 
form it arouses bitter animosity in Holland and other European 
countries. Anticlerical fears can cause people who in other countries 
might be just republicans or Protestants or freethinkers to look with 
a friendlier eye on Moscow. The two factions drift further from under- 
standing—anticlericalism is countered by an obsessive fear of com- 
munism. In Italy, this impasse kept Florence without a mayor fo! 
three years. It is peculiarly difficult for the Frenchman to keep a c00 
head in this matter and concentrate solely on the extension of educa- 
tion and its modernization. It is surprising that so much had ard 
achieved even before 1959. The paradox of that year was that Presiden 
de Gaulle, having made himself indispensable, was able as a conserva” 
tive Catholic to introduce the educational reforms advocated bY 
secularist, radical, left wingers for two generations past, and also t° 
secure State aid to Catholic schools (or other denominational schoo® 
which are few). Once again, a centralized decision settled the affa! 

France is one of the larger countries of Europe. It covers two a 
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A vivid memory of any part of France recalls weed-free fields of 
vegetable crops, as well as bountiful grain. Wine production and fruit- 
growing are very important, and there are extensive fishing enterprises. 
The secondary industries supported by agriculture, and the many 
service occupations, keep a large part of the nonagrarian workers in 
small towns and villages. These people generally have strong individu- 
ality and deeply rooted traditions. In the intellectual professions 
Success may be literally measured by nearness to Paris, but most 
Frenchmen love Paris better from a distance. Though centralization 
1s strong—not just in governmental affairs but in all the nationalized 
industries and their subsidiaries, such as railways and banks—France 
1s made up of localized industries, shops, and other independent enter- 
prises. “A Frenchman—an individual!” they say, and mean it. 

In these circumstances, to say nothing of its turbulent politics, it 
cannot have been easy to secure equality of educational opportunity. 
Perhaps that is one reason why the revolutionaries were so eager to 
maintain the traditional centralization. Otherwise, there might have 

een educational backwaters, and there would certainly have been 
local fortresses of reaction. It seemed advisable, therefore, to insist 
that education belong to the State, and that teachers be free from 
the contemporary equivalent of un-French activities. | ; 

Republicans have always pushed ahead with educational expansion. 

S an opposition senator said in 1880: “A demand for compulsory 
Schooling is to be expected from a secularist, just as tyranny is to be 
expected from a usurper.” This point of view illustrates the bitterness 
of opposition. The champions of education had their way, but Jules 
Ferry, in 1881, estimated that one sixth of the State’s entire revenues 
Would have to be allotted to the public education of children. Local 
resources in cities and towns are expected to provide the cost of 
buildings, but these can be helped out by central funds. No indus- 
trialized country spends anything like one sixth of its income on educa- 
tion today. This is a measure of French eagerness. Now every village 
has its own school. Every child's standardized schooling is made 
uniform in the interests of equality of opportunity in all parts of the 
land. 

There are some real drawbacks. 
More experimental countries like tl 


French system is excessively formal and ‘ ce 
in the average school, it still bears little relation to the everyday life 


of the average French community. Even after reform it still takes 
fatally small account of France’s urgent need for greater industrializa- 
tion and modern workaday know-how. This the outsider can see. The 
French peasant, still wearing the traditional blue garb of his calling, 
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sees even more to complain about. At home he may speak a local patois, 
sing local songs, dance traditional dances; the whole of his life rotates 
around the farm, the store, and the café. For all it means to him, the 
school’s strictly correct French and standardized offerings might be 
far away in Paris. It is true that the local school is still every child’s 
avenue to professional success; through it opportunity lingers in every 
village. But the teacher in the small village school is seldom as good or 
as experienced as the one who has found promotion in a larger town. 
Not every parent wants his boy to have a “remote” education anyway. 
Absenteeism is therefore a problem, and is only combated by the dis- 
continuance of state family allowances if it happens too often. 

Not surprisingly, the proportion of country children who succeed 
in competitive examinations is lower than that of town children. 
Parents with modest incomes, especially those who live at a distance 
from large towns, may not seriously consider a /ycée for their children. 
If a youngster is selected for a lycée by the age of 15, he may have to 
live away from home. Costs at boarding establishments are low, and 
financial assistance is available where necessary from public funds, but 
rural parents must reckon with upheaval and sacrifice. Many parents 
do not want their daughters, especially, to be away from home. 

It should be realized how thinly the French population is spread 
over the land. Transportation is much more limited than it is in Britain, 
to say nothing of America. On the other hand, school resources do 
come evenly into the countryside; local disparity of opportunity 0” 
the American scale would be entirely unacceptable in France. It cet 
tainly helps to Improve rural schooling when all teachers are pal 
equally, according to their qualifications and experience, and when 
even able primary schoolteachers fresh from college are directed tO 
wherever their services are most needed. But no one can pretend that 
identical competitions are quite fair for rural children. 
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thoroughly practical though it may be, the sense of training the intel- 
lect is still paramount; this emphasis continues throughout all 
schooling. Reason is used as a searchlight on life, illuminating what- 
ever it brings into focus. There is little of the British or American 
feeling that by grappling with practical problems, or by organizing 
experiences, the child can build up a pattern of understanding that is 
none the worse for being tentative or only partially completed. The 
Frenchman wants a short cut to the “principles.” 

There is another factor that supports this interpretation. Cathol- 
icism has always been conscious of “original sin.” Natural curiosity 
and natural inclinations are said to be “prone to evil,” and to “need 
correcting by discipline and self-denial.” Play-ways and the experi- 
mental approach are not, therefore, supposed to have the magical 
potency attributed to them by many of our own countrymen. These 
activities are known to be pleasant, but they are not thought to be 
automatically enlightening. “The world” and “the flesh” are well 
understood in France; but there they are so often distinguished from 
the mind and the soul (which are supposed to triumph) that a little 
mistrust of them (or at least impatience) is carried over into educa- 
tional attitudes. ; 

That is not all. Even the anti-Catholic faction (that shares many of 
the above-mentioned suspicions) has its own reason for supporting the 
mind as distinct from physical involvement in one’s daily context. The 


influence of Plato and of Descartes is very strong. In fact, Frenchmen 
are proud to boast that their educational system 1s Cartesian. 
amount; for him it was the 


Descartes stressed that the intellect is par 2 
rational process, not the near-animal propensities of the body, that 
give man his essence. Instead of encouraging educators to think of 
Personality as a harmony of complementary activities, the French 


i . : pet: -4 see T a 
view emphasizes the ascetic cultivation of “the mind.” “We are priests 


of the intellect,” says the representative teacher. _ 

So the French 6-year-old on his first day at school sets his foot on 
a sternly intellectual road. Battles continue to rage around him, and 
new notions of how to bring up children rather timidly seek admission. 
Parents and teachers, priests and politicians almost all agree that 
school is for “the mind,” and the child had better pay attention to it. 
Human reason gave the “open sesame” to the philosophers and revolu- 
tionaries. The power of the mind will prevail over all imperfections 
according to both the priestly and the secular dispensation, provided 
that the mind is well disciplined and enlightened by the great tradi- 
tions. As Plato would have approved, the program 1s strictly coordi- 
nated to this end. “The good” that the child pursues is unchangeable. 
It is a marvel that there have been so many concessions to the times. 
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and one for girls (apart from a very few mixed institutions). These are 
maintained by the primary education administration. The typical 
instituteur of prewar days (and the majority still in practice) had 
probably never had any experience outside of the primary or elemen- 
tary system of schooling. It is true that his studies included a four-year 
teachers’ college course, and this in more recent years took him up to 
and beyond the baccalauréat, the highest secondary school examina- 
tion. It could be that this latter experience exercises a student academ- 
ically as much as most American teachers’ colleges, or as some British 
colleges of education. The fact remains that the older elementary 
schoolteacher in France is still, in most cases, a lifelong product of 
the elementary school system itself. In former times especially he had 
no experience of lycée or collège, and was even further from the 
university. 

As late as the end of 1957, a small majority of students in the écoles 
normales turning out France’s primary school teachers had not been 
to a proper secondary school but to the cours complémentaires, or 
supplementary courses. There all the courses of study and all the 
teachers, though undoubtedly of good quality, had been under exclu- 
sive control of the primary administration of the Ministry of National 
Education. Such a future teacher was never called “student”; the word 
for him was élève (pupil), the same as for a 6-year-old beginner. 

The traditional European divorce between elementary education 
for the masses and a superior opportunity for the elite is gradually 
breaking down; but in France change is slow. Both by choice of words 
and by carefully nourished attitudes, public opinion hangs on to the 
old estimation. At the same time, it should not escape our notice that 
these “inferior” teachers now get the baccalauréat that entitles them 
to begin a university course when they so choose. More than that, a 
few of the best students every year in an école normale can now win 
their way by difficult scholarship examinations to an école normale 
Supérieure (higher teachers’ college), and thus become very much mem- 
bers of the elite among university students. The école normale supé- 
rleure is one of the grandes écoles or higher professional colleges to be 
described later. Like them, it is open only to those who pass a harshly 
Competitive examination, usually at the end of a brilliant career in a 
Ycée and intensive preparation for two years in special classes. It is 
Primarily intended to provide the specialist subject teachers for the 
Most advanced and academically formidable secondary schools; but a 
Measure of its distinction is the fact that a majority of university 
teachers in the faculties of Arts and Science are among its alumni, as 
are many statesmen and high administrators. So the great gulf between 
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the primary school and the most elevated plane of the university can pe 
bridged, though the bridge is flimsy and precarious, while the chasm 
is deep. 

It should be noted that in actual practice the possessor of the bac- 
calauréat may not only succeed in obtaining a post in a primary school 
in the many places where there is a shortage, but may be registered 
as a qualified teacher (titularisé) after five years if he attends simma 
courses in “pedagogy.” This fact indicates the gulf between the mos 
esteemed secondary school teachers and their colleagues under a 
primary school administration. 

French austerity in these differentiations should not be judged to? 
severely. Though we must emphasize that education for all childre? 
under the age of 11, and later for those in C.E.G. courses, is aa 
considered inferior to the more academic kind, foreigners should ne 
feel too smug. Popular education is usually treated rather shabbily 1” 
the most sympathetic of communities. If we make due allowance re 
the French preoccupation with intellectual eminence rather thal 
breadth of experience, French teachers’ colleges do as complete 4 W 
as their British or American equivalents. The future teachers sai 
competed strenuously to get into the colleges and later to meet pas 
qualifying standards at the end of the course. These may be acaden? 
ically advanced by our standards. The proper comparison, kopata 
is that by French standards they are inferior in quality and een 
to the teachers in secondary schools. Their pay is lower; and ae 
prospects of promotion, of geographic and social mobility, and of me 
acceptability are much less. Js. 

All this discrimination has its effect on the children in those peat 
Despite all the changes, it perpetuates in France a class distinct, er 
whereby some children are given a socially superior education R ere 
age 11 or 15, and others carry on with what our grandfathers ve sts 
honest enough to regard as an education for the lower orders. At re - 
selection for higher prospects in France is ensured by the same m ly 
lectual criteria for all. In Britain the method is partly similar, pa e 
very different; it depends to some extent on parental status or on W oe 
you live. In the United States disparity is prevalent, though the mis 
anism of discrimination is dissimilar, and the ages are different- jca” 
1S a warning of storms to come.) The French are supremely loa ke 
pou ae iir humbug. Though they would very ae ff” 
entiation “of aa tI nase opporvaniiy; wair moD arep an 
difere Pg ener ae types to suit different eo 
they do not Pretend thar not progressed so far just yet. 1a g 
ira, at progress is achieved by altering a! 
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Until 1959, French schools were in a not very different position from 
those in England and Wales before the 1944 Education Act, or from 
those in Germany before World War II. It is a shorter time than 
most Americans realize since a similar situation prevailed in the United 
States, especially in the rural areas. No country has yet rid itself of 
the “lower orders” pattern of thought about children and schools. 
If we pretend otherwise, we are only delaying the cure. As we have 
recognized, the French elite is an intellectual one, which is recruited 
as fairly as centralization and uniformity can make it. The system’s 
inequalities derive from regional or rural difficulties, from the unequal 
status of teachers, and from the assumption that the “mind” and old- 
style intellectual callings must be given unchallenged pre-eminence. It 
must be admitted that this last assumption is particularly associated 
still with distinct types of schools. 

It therefore seems likely that the pre-1959 pattern and the new 
must coexist for some time, if only because buildings, teachers, and 
assumptions last so long. Officially, the extension of compulsory school 
attendance to 16 was to reach its completion in 1967, when children 
who entered school in 1959 (and thus became subject to the reform 
law) reached the age of 14. Enforcement is not quite the same as a 
Statement of principle, however, especially in France. The fifth plan, 
in 1966, acknowledged that the school-leaving age would not effectively 
advance until 1972. Teacher supply and other considerations are bound 
to delay complete transformation when so many reforms, proceeding 
simultaneously in many sectors (technical and higher education as 
well), draw on the scarce resources of highly educated personnel. 

It is appropriate now to review the distinctive characteristics of 
pre-1959 secondary institutions, for these are either still recognizable 
as separate schools or detectable as constituent parts of reformed 


establishments. 


_ Before 1959, three types of secondary 
in addition to the continuation of elementary school beyond the age 


of 11. The secondary schools included the lycées, the collèges, and the 
cours complémentai res. The lycée was undoubtedly the prestige school, 
as it still is. Then, in particular, the term applied only to the definitely 
preuniversity school concentrating on the classics or on a particular 
group of bookish subjects. More recently the term lycée has come to 
be applied to all the varied kinds of school which before 1959 were 


called collège. 
Since World War II there 


school had already grown up 


has been a steady process of promoting 
formerly inferior kinds of secondary education to a more highly 


esteemed plane. Collèges modernes, for example, used to be called 
“higher elementary schools.” They gradually included more academic 
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Bs: ani z the age of 15 or 16. 
subjects and extended their er i ahr dhpugh thelt 
Many were indistinguishable from the tra at lly inferior. (A 
standards of attainment and their teachers were usua y sont Mawel: 
well-informed French spokesman described them as “a sor of as 
schule.”) Though the past tense is used here, the present must co 
erstood, too, in some cases. , p 
p ee ee all former colléges have been called lycées, nage 
term colléges is now applied to such institutions as the ee re oper 
complémentaires. The latter were senior classes parallel to pae acti 
grades of elementary school, offering a more “secondary gear Te 
but taught by elementary school teachers. Children went on fro aa 
cours complémentaires at the age of 15 or 16 to employment, or so’ old 
times to other forms of training. Thus we observe that, as the 5 
higher elementary schools became collèges modernes prone 
proletarian wave into secondary education), so the cours comp as H 
taires are now sweeping on into the “first” or “observation cyce ts 
secondary education as colléges d@enseignement général, or as pa 
of the more comprehensive collèges d'enseignement secondaire. zi 
A similar phenomenon has been detectable over the a. 
a number of countries. In France, some of the former cours cane 
taires in outlying towns were not schools of great distinction. In aa 
they differed from elementary schools only by offering some comm On 
cially or industrially useful supplement to the elementary fare. ‘ th 
the other hand, some of them had devoted instituteurs filled j ty 
ambition for their pupils, and some continued to provide high qua” 
training-with-general-education beyond the normal age of 15. sey 
Paris in particular provided some very advanced cours compe 
taires industriels with a commercial or industrial emphasis. ber 
recruited children of promise through a competitive examination a a 
the completion of the ordinary cours complémentaires. They ane an 
advanced courses in technical theory and practice combined with as 
all-round education. Identical courses continue, but are recognize uc 
integral parts of a more extended technical education. Courses in aa 
establishments are arduous, demanding forty or more hours a W°, 


-e 18 
of attendance—half practical, half theoretical-and-general. There 
also homework, 


_ ; the 
The same organizational pattern is now basic to the regime of 


1 ) ogai 
collèges du second cycle and of those collèges d'enseignement E heit 
which run a vocational or prevocational emphasis as part of 
programs. (Collèges du seco 


nd cycle—literally “second-cycle secondar} 
schools”—is the term now applied to institutions which since Nip 
War II have been called centres d’apprentissage—“‘apprentices ch- 
centers”—and collèges Tenseignement technique or “secondary-t© 
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nical schools.”) When youngsters graduate from such schools at the 
age of 17, they are skilled craftsmen with a preliminary trade certificate 
(certificat d’aptitude professionnelle), which they can exchange for 
the full-fledged status of craftsman after satisfactory practical ex- 
perience and a further test. The standard, educationally and tech- 
nically, is high. Alternatively, at about the same level and age, boys 
and girls can obtain similar brevets (certificates) of general education, 
of agricultural or domestic training, or as a technical assistant (agent 
technique). 

The upgrading of cours complémentaires by enrichment of programs 
as well as by the title of collège combines the government's interest in 
ambitious pupils with a noteworthy tendency to continue in school 
anyway. In 1958, roughly 15 percent of the boys and girls stayed on 
at school until the age of 18, and about 25 percent until 17. Careful 
forecasts based upon extrapolation of present tendencies indicate that 
by 1975 about 35 percent are likely to remain until 18, and nearly 
50 percent of all the children until 17. It is in this generalized middle 
area of schooling that growth is expected to be most rapid. An analysis 
of the occupational distribution of French workers in 1960 showed that 
5 percent were in the top cadres, 35 percent in clerical and minor service 
occupations, and 60 percent were manual workers. It is envisaged that 
in the lifetime of children now at school the proportions will be 25, 55 
and 20 percent. For these reasons alone, a follow-on from collége to 
higher vocational or more academically “higher” education is likely 
to be demanded in due course. , o 

There has, in fact, been a long tradition of vocational training after 
school—a tradition still more marked in Germany. In France, the great 
move forward was with the Astier Law of 1919, which set up vocational 
training centers and financed them with a national tax on industries 
that did not provide in-service training. In 1920, vocational education 
was attached to the Ministry of Education, and in 1933 fees were 
abolished. In 1944, new-style apprenticeship centers were set up, and 

Oys and girls not undergoing full-time education were required (in 
theory) to be trained as apprentices at least part time. In some cities 

e provision was good, but not everywhere, and attendance was 
Patchy. The present incorporation of this provision in the second cycle 
of Secondary education should consolidate it, and also help to make it 
‘polyvalent”—that is, widely educative in a technical sense rather than 


Prematurely or narrowly vocational. 
Alongside this intermediate kind of 
ased preparation toward technologica 
"ques (formerly collèges techniques) 
lauréat or more often to a technician’s or P 


provision a more scientifically 
] careers is given in lycées tech- 
which may lead to the bacca- 
retechnological certificate 
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(brevet de technicien). This, in turn, can lead in certain ce pe 
to higher education or to training as a technologist (¢ec sche a arei 
rieur). There are also several systems of admission into hig ier T n 
ticeship in private or state enterprises. It goes without a aos 
Cartesian France that the intellectual and theoretical conten aal 
such provision in the technical field is exacting, although the pr 

ide is indeed businesslike. ee 
wr upgrading and diversification of educational Sepa o 
intermediate workers is of great importance—socially, as well as aA 
tionally and academically. But the overwhelming prestige cane 
intellectual attainments and the liberal vocations acts as a een Te 
brake on any alternative system of schooling. The hierarchic a, 
of all public life perpetuates a vested interest in the older interpreta + 
Parents know what’s what. Teachers, especially those in higher rar lë 
are often unwilling or even unable to change their notions. a, 
a professeur (note the word) in a lycée or collége hasa high social Seal 
is well paid (comparatively speaking), and teaches as little as a — 
or eighteen hours a week, with no extracurricular duties a 
and no marking to do. As is usually the case with teachers of this? am 
in continental countries—such as Germany, Austria, and Italy 
professeur may give a few courses 

nars with teachers doing in-service 
paid, and the prestige value is gre 
are frequently recruited in this w 
to be constantly looking 


at a university, or undertake s€ ly 
training. For this he is handsome” 
at. Continental university grt s 
ay. The professeur, therefore, a he 
over his shoulder at the university voer aie 
would much prefer to be. In these circumstances, the solidarity © 
teaching profession is a remote chimera. satan it 
To be rather cynical, one may wonder if the teaching profession. g 
any country will ever be more united than it is now. With increas 


i ad aos $2 com 
demands being made upon scarce manpower—in industry and 


o 
; as Š x Š : «col f—som® 
merce, in administration, and in higher education itself 


> 
; AERE , inevitable: 
hierarchy-building in schools at the secondary level seems inevité 
whether we like it or not. 


r] ood 
The French have done their best to improve the supply of 8 


jest- 
teachers, and have certainly improved the qualifications of the IOW at 
At the same time, moreover, they have always had the power to Seen 
teachers wherever they are most needed, and this power “are aye 
particularly applied in the more distinguished lycées. These yee ers 
staffed on a national basis, albeit with some concession to the ee _ of 
preference. Here we are likely to find more professeurs agree i: 
subject-specialists, with qualifications entitling them to teach 10 
versities. 
In the post-1959 r 


od 
» Jearne 
farrangements, some good teachers (or lea 


N 
N 
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teachers, it would be truer to say) have been redistributed to 
strengthen the newer kinds of secondary schools. This redistribution 
policy has been applied chiefly to the younger teachers; the older ones 
stay where they were. Beginning in 1965, however, new professeurs 
agrégés are assigned only to upper secondary schools, or to the uni- 
versities, not to the teaching of younger children. But for some time 
to come, the academically oriented courses or schools at any age level 
will continue to be more strongly staffed. 

So the child securing admission to an academic type of lycée is very 
much a chosen child. He may be only 11; nevertheless, he and his 
parents are conscious of a real distinction. Financial and other dif- 
ficulties will not be allowed to stand in his way. His tuition is free and, 
if he has to reside away from home, he can get a scholarship. If he is 
Successful, not only in ‘the yearly examinations but in the impressive 
vista of competitive examinations looming ahead of him, he can win 
his way to the highest positions—beyond school, beyond the university, 
beyond the research studies of a graduate school. There glows in front 
of him the vision of a modern French equivalent of Napoleon's baton. 
But the cost is heavy, nonetheless. A large number of children are un- 
able to keep up the Strenuous ordeal, and are weeded out either in the 
annual examination or at the end of the school’s first cycle (we might 
almost say “first round”) when they are 15. In fact, many secondary 
Schools do not take children beyond this phase. If the pupil holds his 
own, he can undertake the more arduous training for the baccalauréat. 

The baccalauréat has varied in external details during its history, 
but it has always been pivotal in French education. It was traditionally 
the criterion to determine whether or not a pupil might become a uni- 
versity student. That is, it decided if one might qualify for the top 
Socioeconomic class. Originally, the baccalauréat was mainly an oral 
examination of searching intensity. The oral part subsequently lost 
ìn importance to the written, and, in 1960, was abandoned temporarily 
~except for languages and to decide the fate of marginal candidates. 

t was restored again in 1966. . 

At one time, too, the baccalauréat was centered on the classical and 
other literary or humanistic studies, but mathematics and philosophy 
Were also always important. Since 1945, however, the number of elec- 
tive subjects has grown, and in 1966 there were five main subject- 
Sroupings. These, with their subsections, offer candidates seven “‘sec- 
tions” of baccalauréat. Four of the “sections” are science-centered or 
Modern, but so far these have not attracted as many candidates as the 
More traditional studies. For each type of baccalauréat, however, every 
Candidate will have pursued nine or ten subjects continuously through- 
Out his school life, concentrating on a certain few from the age of about 
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sixteen. Even so, all candidates take a language and ng erage z 
philosophy in the examination, whatever else they do, ne ail 
are closely examined by written papers, the other five oral x AES 
education (culture generale) must never be lost sight of. , E me 
make sure of that, all candidates must also undergo a test a p es 
education too, including swimming 50 yards, climbing a rope, 4 
running! J 
e E examination used to be taken in two pastea 
rated by a year. Each part was a formidable obstacle. In 1959, or 
cent of the candidates failed Part I, and of those who passed 37 per or 
failed Part II, many trying several times. Until 1962, no candidate in 
admitted to Part II without having passed Part I, but in pent 
a provisional examination (examen probatoire) took the place of ae 
Almost 60 percent of the candidates for the final baccalauréat a on 
in 1963, and 63.4 percent passed the final in 1964. In 1965 the : EH 
was 62.7 percent. (A vast improvement over 1957—a represen E 
year of the old dispensation—when only 39 percent passed an ee 
examination, and 61 percent failed!) In 1966 the pass rate was 50 F 
cent. aut 
For a number of years, in order to make sure a student was bac- 
pursue university studies (not even the tough and broadly based. nie 
calauréat could assure this) a preparatory year (année propédeuttd aii 
was added to the university program. This year was crowned y i 
examination so formidable that, in 1964, 44 percent of the first A s 
candidates in mathematics and physics just could not face it. Un er 
graduates who had switched from their major school subjects to O 


the 
specialized fields were even worse off. In 1963, only 21 percent of 
undergraduates who had 


passed the baccalauréat in philosophy p 
the propédeutique in their newly chosen field of physics, biology i 
chemistry entitling them to move on to medical studies. pueli 
the same examination for “experimental science” bacheliers was the 
43 percent, and 47 percent for those with a baccalauréat in ma reat 
matics. A higher proportion of candidates passing the baccalat as 


did not mean, therefore, a smooth road through the university: 
said that the propédeuti 


standards” as the bace 
Recently, 


ore the 
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examination, but fail it, can have a second shot in September—an old 
practice that was discontinued for a few years, but restored in 1966. 
Not everyone is pleased with this restoration, but until 1968 some 
maneuverability is permitted to those reforming the baccalauréat, 
because only then will the final shape be established. 

Another alteration of consequence is that in the future the baccalau- 
réat will not automatically admit its possessors to the university faculty 
of their choice; they must have a good mark in an appropriate group 
of subjects before they can be sure of admission. When the new form 
of baccalauréat is in force, the “three cycle” university structure will 
already have been firmly established, as it began in the autumn of 
1966. In preparation for it, the university’s année propédeutique (and 
the examination) were abandoned in the same year. These changes 
sound complicated if we pursue the details. The main outlines of reform 
become clearer if we remember that their purpose is to open up more 
avenues to more people and more studies, and at the same time to 
encourage interchange of interests—particularly toward the scientific, 
technological, and modern fields. That aspiration is, however, slow to 
be realized. 

The baccalauréat is, as the French say, the “sanction” of the sec- 
ondary school career. But it is not really a high school leaving-certificate 
or school graduation; it is technically the first examination of the 
university. Elaborate moves are afoot to make it more of a school 
examination, particularly in view of the estimate that by 1975 over 
30 percent of the population are likely to stay on until age 18. Careful 
studies have been undertaken of those who “just miss” or fail outright 
in the baccalauréat, and, as a result, new qualifications (such as the 
brevet de technicien) and new careers have been introduced.® This 
concern is not surprising, with 25 percent of the pupils “repeating 
the last two years of the lycée, and something like 12 percent dropping 
out of the competition altogether in the penultimate year—so near to 
their goal!7 The provision of near-university instituts universitaires 
de technologie, with two-year courses for well-qualified students over 
18, must also be considered in this connection. Until all these modi- 
fications become effective, it still looks as though the chief justification 


for the lycée is to prepare for the baccalauréat. 
ay tion of children who gained their 


Until recently only thi ll propor 

y only e small p: por : “abe x 
baccalauréat were entitled to enroll in universities. Since the end of 
1957, alternative means of entry to higher education have been pro- 
vided, in the shape of special examinations. Undoubtedly this helps 


ĉ See, for example, Avenirs, April 1966. 
7 Avenirs (April 1966), pp. 10-11. 
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those who are suited to advanced study in one particular =. 
who do not possess the wide knowledge or verbal oe crepe 
to the baccalauréat. But we must not forget that, like the apia a 
these new entrance examinations are intended to enesuege q ne 
quite as much as to entitle boys and girls to higher a 
1959, particularly, admission has been easier for able pupils who ae 
short of some requisite qualification, and “university colleges” a 
more widely available for first year work. divs vteiet 
Higher education fees are nominal. Thus few people of a men 
quality can ever be debarred on financial grounds. Moreover, t eae 
scholarships to enable students to bear the additional costs 0 janes 
away from home. Inexpensive meals and lodgings are pee 
cially at a “university city,” and students can benefit by reduced adı 7 
sion charges to establishments of an educational kind. Admission “| 
a faculté in a university, however, gives no firm assurance of a ae 
road to success. Lectures are given to disconsolate and lost-looki ms 
students who sit in huge numbers while the professor drones me e 
the most impersonal way. Loudspeakers are widely used at eee "i 
meetings; counseling and tutorial advice are unknown. Every stu of 
must fend for himself. It is not uncommon for even the children : 
professors to feel disoriented in their strange surroundings. Building 
and libraries are such as to deter all but the most resolute student. siy 
In increasingly crowded cities, the mounting tide of univer 
students (460,000 in public higher education alone in 1966-1967, wi n 
out counting the private institutions or nonuniversity establishments 


E; i paan pi Ja region: 
find it difficult to secure proper accommodation. In the Paris reg! 
where a disproportion 


is specially severe—n 
tionally. A café is n 


British standards. One 
take jobs to maintain 
the best ones can now 
in the highly competiti 
student” who never (or hardly 


tinuity in study; of proper service ae 
er course requirements from the students: of !4 
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to-face acquaintance with student or professor; of actual training for 
a profession; of efficient methods for learning, teaching, and research; 
of using valuable human material and satisfying social demand; of 
transforming society and economy—these are just a few of the prob- 
lems anxiously discussed in many languages throughout Europe. 

f Some of these problems seem to be philosophical matters of prin- 
ciple, like that of academic freedom. Some seem to be economic, like 
that of investment in the student or supporting the poor but ambitious 
student. Others seem to turn on decisions about society and politics: 
whether the university is to be the privileged and dilatory upper class 
club of tradition or the well-equipped laboratory of the future. 

Whatever the decisions, they are bound to transform society—even 
as they respond to social change. Therefore it is certain that deliberate 
and carefully phased changes must come in the university population, 
m programs, purpose, structure, and control. It seems inevitable that 


higher education’s new responsibilities will be linked with long-term 


planning, whether this takes the form of the French Fifth Plan, or 
d the United States. Immediate 


the commissions familiar in Britain an 

decisions are to rid the universities of the “phantom students” and 
‘graybeard students” who make no real contribution or progress. This 
process has begun by tightening up regulations for admission, and for 
checking student progress through the university’s stages. 

Before any of these changes were under way, France already had 
businesslike institutions in higher education which many other con- 
tinental universities lack. These are the simply named grandes écoles 
(great schools), which are among the most distinguished institutions 
in the world. Several owe their foundation to the Revolutionary period. 

"hese include the Ecole Polytechnique and the Ecole Normal Supé- 
reure, which between them have tended until fairly recently to 
monopolize the processing of talent for huge sectors of public life, 
dustry, and scholarship. Admission to these two institutions (and 
Most of the later grandes écoles) is almost impossible without two or 
three years of intensive work in special “preparatory classes” after 
Passing the baccalauréat. Nearly all these brilliant students pass their 

ifficult final examinations. : 

This sector of higher education thus preselects students for academic 
and professional distinction before the strict level of higher education 
Ostensibly begins. On admission to a grande école the student is mani- 
festly at a level equivalent to that attained by ordinary students after 
two years’ work in an ordinary faculty. Students of a grande école sign 
an “engagement” for a specified period, and are acknowledged as 
Probationary civil servants (since each grande école predestines for 
Public service generally, or else for a particular range in a specialized 
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profession). They are paid a modest salary brida tenine 
good accommodations and contact with superb brains 5 T 
The students are often provided with special courses on their : ei 
addition to those in the university faculties which they atten 
er undergraduates. f , A 

E> sie students in the regular faculties of a anieri n 
fore, may be described as having been “creamed off” before embar : : 
upon their courses, or before there is any threat of See ee: tl 
must not forget, however, how distinguished they are already, by 1 thé 
national criteria, in having obtained their baccalauréat.) cae 
grandes écoles have traditionally limited their admissions by jet 
competition (and are likely to go on doing so), is there to be pene 
restriction in a university generally? Many continental och 
impose a quota, a numerus clausus, at least for certain faculties pe 
accommodation or practical facilities are scarce. We can unders il 
that French educators are intent on obtaining excellent students oe 
we might not believe that the selfsame process can deliberately vallY 
down student numbers. Yet this has long been true, and intentio! 
so. i f 

Here we face one of the dilemmas of Europe—one which will appe 
again and again. In the old days, social privilege and access to 80V we 
mental positions were regulated exclusively by family position ‘ 
wealth. A reinforcing instrument in the process of exclusion eee 
criterion of education; it was necessary to have schooling of a parne ind 
kind. At one time this schooling was recognizably vocational (inclu esi 
the necessary Latin, and so forth). More recently, as in France, yaar 
to education has slowly become more nearly universal, with the a i 
that there is enhanced competition for positions of wealth and priv!” 


F ' çerta! 
It may perhaps become fiercer because of an overproduction of ce 
kinds of trained or learned person 


nel. In some countries (notably well- 
and Austria) there is more unemployment and frustration among > al 
schooled people than there is in France. In France, administrati 


J 

nue 

top-level executive posts cannot absorb all the available people. Mar se 
occupations of every kind 


generally lack prestige, and therefor s y 
no more likely to be sought by Frenchmen than jobs with p0° 
are likely to be sought by Americans. ege” 
Without industrial expansion (which in itself will bring unfor® jo? 
social changes, especially with automation), France’s economic po well 
is such that the country just cannot afford to employ all he! esen! 
trained personnel in suitable positions. Intentionally or not, the p“ zas? 
selection procedure does serve to prevent one serious social emba’ tjon 
ment while it aggravates another. The disappointment and frust! ro” 
in French education cannot be considered apart from the basic ! 
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lems of economic change and a possible revision of the hierarchy of 
social esteem. When we examine the French school system in non- 
French terms, which make us fasten on to its ruthless efficiency as 
an instrument of selection to such an extent that we think of much 
secondary schooling as “unrealistic” or “purposeless,” we are failing 
to apply fairly the criteria used by the French themselves. 

The position in France, though disturbing, does not seem quite so 
objectionable to the French themselves. Even if the bookish and 
academic studies of the majority do not reach a successful conclusion 
in the university, it is believed that the “general education” of the 
mind will equip them well enough for any job they undertake. The 
Searchlight, so to speak, is as high-powered and as carefully beamed 
as could be expected in their case. 

In truth, the sheer amount of knowledge which a French child has 
amassed when ready to leave the lycée is enormous by any standard. 
Specialization has been rather limited; about nine subjects, selected 
from a wide range, have been thoroughly tackled by every child. The 
list comprises philosophy, French, Latin, Greek, two modern lan- 
guages, history, geography, mathematics (including very advanced 
work indeed), chemistry, physics, biology, and physical education. 
Though subjects are grouped according to five different types of bac- 
calauréat, with seven possible combinations of subjects finally selected, 
all of them (including the “technical” and “commercial” baccalauréat) 
require candidates to be examined in a wide academic field. At the 
Same time, each subject is intensively studied. By way of comparison, 
the French candidate offering English (as a foreign language, of course) 
has to cover as many authors and answer questions just as difficult 
as an English child must when presenting himself for the advanced 
level of the General Certificate of Education at 18 or 19 in his own 
language. In fact, the French baccalauréat looks slightly more difficult. 

It is impossible to make a comparison with the United States’ sys- 
tem, because there is nothing comparable. Robert M. Hutchins, former 
President of the University of Chicago, has said that the pupil who 
Passed the baccalauréat, or the corresponding examinations in Italy 
or Germany at the beginning of the century, knew as much as three 
American college graduates put together, and in addition had a mastery 
of his mother tongue. The European would be 18, and the American 
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The proportion of American college graduates is much higher than 
the proportion of French youth passing the baccalauréat—but the 
proportion of French children could be greatly increased by broadening 
the basis of the subjects examined, and still more by lowering the 
standard slightly. This brings us to considerations of resources and 
volume, and not of quality. The criterion Dr. Hutchins uses is that of 
quality or thoroughness. It might be possible to modernize and democ- 
ratize the system in France without sacrificing integrity of learning 
or a liberal understanding of mankind’s recurring problems in thei 
modern context, and that is just what many alert French educators 
would very much like to do. American and British examples influence 
them strongly, but progress until recently was very slow. It is difficult 
for Frenchmen to throw off their shackles of excessive intellectualism. 

The approach of reform could best be foreseen in the field of tech- 
nical education. Some of this (especially in the lycées techniques) }§ 
still not very different from the ordinary programs of the academic 
lycée, though with a scientific bias, rather than a technical one. Neve!” 
theless, as many French children are now in technical or professional 
education above the age of 15 as we can find in old-style academ!¢ 
schools, and the number is growing. For many reasons, technical educa- 
tion in France is more free to develop in size and scope than formal 
secondary education, even where it suffers from handicaps of money» 
inferior status, and prejudice among parents and teachers. Howeve? 
strongly conservative attitudes may prevail in some quarters, the 
metropolitan area of Paris has some remarkable enterprises to show 
in technical education at lycée level. 

Notable among these is the experimental lycée at Enghien, an expen” 
sive spa suburb. At this school there are all the normally expect® 
excellences of a first-class lycée—but, for a large number of the pupils» 
the excellences are mainly oriented toward technical and scientifi? 
studies, or toward comparable studies in commerce. Alongside thes®: 
there are the usual sections in classics and modern studies. So it WOW. 
be wrong to suggest that the lycée is a technical one, although a a 
to the magnificent plant ranging from heavy engineering to the lates 
electronics might make one think so. The presence of the tradition® 
and the ultramodern on the same site, both admirably exercis”? 
fom other french er Ua YG Petuasive tothe many Wi 
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counters, and academic interchange in some cases, encourage greater 
staying power on the technical education side and earn respect for it. 
Though in many ways Enghien is unique, its example can be paralleled 
in several other quarters, especially around Paris and in such provincial 
centers of new industries as Grenoble and Toulouse, famous for nuclear 
research and aeronautics. 

Most Frenchmen believe that France already excels in technical 
education, because those who successfully complete academic school 
and triumphantly graduate from the grandes écoles compare favorably 
with the products of higher technical education anywhere. But the 
proportion of French children with any chance of such ultimate excel- 
lence is minute. Engineers and technologists generally (as these cate- 
gories are understood in the United States or Britain) are not produced 
m anything like the required numbers. Still worse is the shortage of 
trained technicians, maintenance staff for elaborate plant, production 
and distribution personnel, and so on. The present growth of technical 
education in the face of discouraging difficulties is to be welcomed, 
therefore, by anyone who considers French progress as a whole. It 
might even be said that only development of this bread-and-butter 
side of French enterprise is likely to pay for the comparative luxuries 
of literary and philosophical brilliance. This is an inescapable con- 
sideration, no matter how much defenders of general culture shut their 
eyes to it. But to bring matters down to the level of the child’s personal 
education, or of those social and political arguments that tear French 
Cohesion to shreds, technical or vocational education may offer France 
a possibility of evolution blocked elsewhere. 

For one thing, it can absorb many persons who would be declared 
(or who would feel themselves to be) failures in a strictly academic 
System. These people can make good, and contribute to the good of 

rance, They can matter. Secondly, working-class solidarity in France 
needs to be experienced to be believed. Many town and country workers 
Would not think of sending their children to academic schools even if 
they could; they are suspicious of the local bourgeoisie, and they despise 
central administrators selected by the lycée system. An education that 


Seems real rather than “otherworldly” is more welcome, especially 
When the children bring home evidences of manual and creative skill. 


In this connection we should also heed the French tendency for a 
child to follow his father’s occupation—a tendency hard to break unless 
children get a chance in school or in after-school training to manifest 
unsuspected skills that will bring in hard cash, or at least be practically 
helpful. Children can thus get on in the world without being suspected 


of a rather unnatural betrayal of their home circle. 
Thirdly, the Church does not take much practical part in the devel- 
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opment of technical education in France (though it does in Belgium); 
therefore, this is one sector of education in which all French boys and 
girls can get together educationally without being proverbial sheeP 
and goats. Education can get on with its job without unhelpful distrac- 
tions from outside. 

Fourthly, it is only in technical education that private enterprise 
(being secular) is both recognized and aided by the state. Some private 
diplomas have public recognition, firms with private apprenticeship 
training are exempt from the apprenticeship tax, and there is mutua 
support in other ways. Good relations are enjoyed not just with em 
ployers but with the trade unions as well. Technical trainees in public 
schools or centers have opportunities to work according to tra p 
standards under trade conditions; technical teachers of practical sub- 
Jects are recognized journeymen. Finally, it is only in vocational educa- 
tion that the prevailing centralization of French education is really 
modified for varied development. This may seem a small matter to 
those who normally experience decentralized responsibility; but 4 
change in this direction might be a great chance for France. 

As has been shown already, the former apprenticeship centers which 
used to follow elementary school, or come after cours complémentaires» 
have now been integrated into the second cycle of secondary schooling: 
These centers are now called collèges d'enseignement technique (tech- 
nical-secondary schools) by most of the people employed in or adminis- 
tering them, although a newer term—colléges du second cycle 
(second-cycle secondary schools)—has recently come into use. ae 
same time, the rather more academic but not ultra-selective colleges 
techniques (secondary-technical schools), which used to run alongside 
the lycées on a separate but not-quite-equal level, have tended to = 
their Junior classes by incorporating them with other elements to make 
a combined “observation cycle.” So it looks as though the very thoroug> 
programs of combined academic and vocational work will in futur’ 
serve a more widely recruited population after the end of the f° 
cycle. Thus a fusion is taking place, aided by another fusion at the 
university and near-university levels, and by still another betwee” 
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a boarding arrangements and meals. Established professeurs do none 
PE Hither they have completed their professional training in an 
ee 207 male supérieure (of which there are now four), emerging from 
ca a as young professeurs agrégés (registered specialist 
whales h or they have subsequently attained this dignity by intensive 
Ailton oe pin their own academic subject (classics, or chemistry, or 
thes h phy, not education ). In either case, to be admitted as agrégés 
Bea p to crown all their studies with what may be the most exact- 
ts cademic competition in the world. Very few indeed get as far as 
ette nig for it, and out of these seasoned and intrepid com- 
ai ose only asmall percentage pass. The number varies from 6 percent 

The eee to 30 percent in some of the science subjects. 
leat ie who fail to be accepted as agrégés can compete for the next 
ally oe Certificate of Aptitude for Secondary Teaching, usu- 
tuted nown by its French initials CAPES. This certificate was insti- 
aduta 1950 to follow a year’s course in the theory and practice of 
T Practice-teaching facilities are provided at an educational 
econ in each university town under the tutelage of teachers called 
or ap aes advisers.” There may be as many as SIX, Or even ten or 

elve, of these advisers on the staff of a chosen lycée where the brief 
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APES. This they do at an Institut de Preparation aux Enseignements 
du Second Degré, or IPES (Institute for Training Secondary School 


©achers). If they are successful, they move on toa regional educational 
Center for a further year of practice and theory. (The regional educa- 
Mp centers still exist, and serve other teachers who have not been 
© the IPES but want to prepare for the CAPES final examination). 
ES, and prepare for 
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which had been hinted at for some years. Now there are three distinct 
two-year cycles in higher education. Each year of the first cycle is 
concluded by an examination. Only one attempt may be made at each 
one. 

The first university cycle in science consists of four elective sections. 
After passing the examination in his chosen section, the student is 
awarded a diploma (DUES). He is also advised as to whether he should 
work toward a degree of high or low caliber, or switch to another 
institution, or turn his qualifications into a job. The written papers 
for the DUES are, in fact, said to be “eliminatory.” Similarly, in the 
arts there is a two-year cycle, with five sections to choose from for 
those who aspire to teaching. Non-school subjects are also available 
in four other sections for non-teachers. As in the sciences, a diploma 
(DUEL) is awarded to those who pass the second-year examination, 
also with “eliminatory” papers before an oral examination in depth. 

The second cycle contains something novel and something more 
controversial. It offers to the more distinguished students a two-year 
Course leading to a maitrise or master’s degree—something which has 
not existed since the Revolution. (Interestingly enough, a similar 
revival has been mooted in some German universities, at about the 
Same level.) The maitrise is intended mainly for future researchers. 
In the sciences there are twelve fundamental branches of study. Can- 
didates must obtain four certificates (two each year, as ın the old 
Pattern for the now superseded type of licence). In the arts, candidates 
Must earn two preliminary certificates and then write a thesis forthe 
maîtrise. Though this seems novel, it is not the really controversial 
element just mentioned. That is the proposal to award a licence or 
teaching degree at the end of the first year of the second cycle, for 
Which candidates must have specialized in one or two schoolteaching 
Subjects, 


Anyone thus obtaining a licence at the end of his third year could 
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decades from the changes described—even though some will be abortive 
or diverted, as so often happens in France. There can be no restoration 
of the old regime. Too many people, from the industrialists down to 
the poor, and from the recteurs of universities down to the instituteurs, 
have seen where the advantage lies. 

On the other hand, most critics are still just stunned, and most 
advocates still intoxicated. Just before this book went to press, some 
eminent Frenchmen made such statements as: “There is a perpetual 
Struggle of parents and professeurs never to set foot inside a collège 
d'enseignement secondaire;” “The Minister did not dare to suppress 
the first cycle of lycées, but had to let them continue alongside.” The 
ordinary man in the street, and many of the parents and teachers in- 
volved, do not yet even know the meaning of the names used for various 
Institutions and projects under the new dispensation, let alone their 
Significance, The whole thing must simmer down for some years, while 
Some of the prestige institutions (such as the grandes écoles) will go 
on as before, benefitting by university instruction and facilities but in 
Many ways being independent and enjoying unique privileges. 

Tt should be remembered that these are all state institutions, and 
that the state has a monopoly of examinations. There is no alternative 
Way of attaining the distinctions thus held out. Wealth or favor has 
as little influence as human ingenuity can contrive. Students are spe- 
Clalists but have previously triumphed in “general education.” The 
portance of these arrangements generally is shown by the field cov- 
ered. Rigorous professional preparation is offered by the grandes écoles 
m each of the following interests: public administration, teaching, 
Cartography, engineering, manufacturing and various technologies, fine 
arts, drama, physical education, agriculture, forestry, veterinary 
Sclence, economics, statistics, war, aeronautics, naval studies, commu- 
nications, roads, railways, physics, chemistry and so on. Many of the 
Srandes écoles are supervised by ministries other than the Ministry of 

ational Education. KUEN 

Still, even with this impressive array, the nonscientific and non- 
technological interests have predominated. Of all those who held 
“rench university degrees in 1950, nearly 30 percent had degrees in 
law (for administration), about 25 percent had degrees in literary 
Subjects, 26 percent were graduates in medicine or pharmacy. Only 

9 Percent had degrees in science, either pure or applied. However, 
Changes are afoot. In 1965-1966, the number of undergraduate students 
law or administration were about 21 percent of the total; those in 
the literary or social field numbered 34 percent; In science and tech- 
ology, 39 percent: in medicine and pharmacy, 15 percent. It is antici- 
Pated that in 1972 the proportion for science and technology will be 
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43 percent, and that will be out of a greatly increased university stu- 
dent body. The total 1972 enrollments are expected to exceed 750,000 
—more than twice as many as in 1963—not counting fifty thousand 
foreigners. 

Many of the pursuits and callings prepared for by public education 
in other countries are in France considered to be either the concern 
of noneducational ministries, or are allowed to fall down the clefts in 
the school system. Also, attempts to secure fairness by centralization 
results in the neglect of local needs and possible local “growing points.” 
Religious and political quarrels breed intolerance; cooperation and 
compromise are little known in France. The pursuit of rationalism 
makes everyone certain he knows best; those who do not preach 
rationalism tend to preach authoritarianism with divine or political 
sanction. Recruitment by competition causes frustration and disaffec- 
tion. France is divided by intellects—brilliant and lively, but often 
implacable. 

Let us summarize our observations. The school system until recently 
has been a source of disappointment and frustration to the majority. 
For instance, half the adult population is self-employed in small-scale 
private enterprises, many as peasant farmers. What realistic offering 
does the school set before them? In the larger towns and cities a high 
proportion of industrial workers look to the gospel of Marx and his 
disciples. In recent general elections Communists totaled a quarter 
or more of the votes. They were sometimes the largest single political 
group. In a political and educational system where the devolution of 
responsibility on a decentralized basis is unfamiliar, such figures are 
understandable. People have no feeling of partnership. 

Moreover, in 1943 it was estimated that in France there were eight 
million “pagans” (or near-atheists) to whom the Church meant nothing 
but an abomination. So the Church could not supplement for them 
the educational work of other institutions. Hence the attempt to train 
worker-priests who would conduct missionary work while employed 
in ordinary labor. At one time there were 350 of these worker-priests 
in the large cities, but in 1954 their ecclesiastic superiors closed down 
their activities. They were considered too outspoken and fractious, and 
their championship of the inferior and despised sounded patently left 
wing to the luckier ones. Fortunately, the worker-priest system was 
authorized again in 1965 with Vatican approval, but with safeguards. 
Though some connections—such as family ties—are stronger in France 
than in other countries, and though local patriotism is also strong; 
there is a general absence of personal contact in schools and a corre- 
sponding absence in public life. Once again, “a Frenchman is an 
individual.” But in the complicated modern world a frustrated indi- 
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vidual is not simply uprooted; he is ripe for violence or at least cynicism. 

To do them justice, the French themselves are fully conscious of 
these problems. They try to make schools less formal. “New methods” 
are officially encouraged and demonstrated by the Ministry of National 
Education; “pilot classes” are found in all regional centers, and 
“experimental lycées” are maintained at six points. In Paris, the 
Ministry maintains an International Center for Educational Study, 
where educators from all over the world meet in delightful surround- 
ings to exchange ideas with their French counterparts. There are con- 
trasts of opinion, of course, but progressive ideas are usually acceptable 
to the French. The problem is that of embodying the ideas in practical 
programs. 

Therein lies the importance of the demonstration centers distributed 
throughout France. The regional educational centers (centres pédago- 
giques régionaux) help as a focus of in-service training, but they are 
criticized for having young teacher-trainees copy the practice of the 
senior teachers in observation schools, and follow closely. The Inter- 
national Center for Educational Study (in the Paris suburb of Sévres) 
has been far more significant in promoting “active” education, with 
the teacher as a guide and counselor, instead of the traditional lecturer 
“who never sees the pupils’ faces—only their heads” (as they write). 
Especially under the guidance of Madame Hatinguais, who retired from 
the directorship of the center in 1966, a strong point has also been 
made of getting the schools to run “in parallel” with life outside, and 
to promote initiative, together with a sense of social responsibility 
and personal taste. 

All this is castigated by many older French teachers. They speak 
of the “destruction” of the educational system, and complain of 
“revolutionaries.” But from 1945 on, when the first “new classes” were 
formed, the effects rippled outward. Within seven years there were 
many thousands of such classes in France. Their title was changed 
then to “pilot classes,” indicating their role as guides for the future. 
The principles illustrated were encouraged, where possible, in all the 
initial two-year programs of lycées throughout France. Each regional 
center maintains two series of pilot classes as demonstration units or 
laboratories. The six pilot lycées already mentioned were chosen to 
Contain only pilot classes—four in the Paris region, two in the provinces. 
In 1960, when the observation cycle was first instituted (then for only 
two years, later extended to four), it provided the opportunity to 
generalize the modern idea across the whole lower secondary system. 
Along with the change in spirit or orientation there has been a corre- 
Sponding development of guidance, teamwork among teachers and 
pupils, class conferences, and pupil self-organization. Not all of this 
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seems very startling to Britons—much less to Americans; but for 
France it represents a radical break. And the example of France is once 
more likely to tell in Europe. 

The concept of an education that is self-experienced or self-organized, 
in keeping with the experimental adjustment one daily makes to life 
and its new perceptions, has not so far really taken root in France. 
That is why educational self-determination has been fostered from 
the center—a paradox when so much of political argument, economic 
practice, and personal preference is extremely localized and individual- 
istic. At the same time, the change is noticeable, being reinforced by 
the manifest gains from once excluded elements such as physical edu- 
cation, holiday camps, and any real care for the well-being of children. 
All this is altered, and many parents are convinced that more must be 
expected from education than was once supposed. Certainly, the reli- 
gious faction has often enough called active education “godless,” while 
the prosperous call it “communistic.” In all countries similar charges 
are leveled at educational change. 

Especially in a country like France it is likely that educational and 
social reformers lay themselves open to such charges. The formal and 
informal power of centralized State and Church is so deeply entrenched 
that only radical measures seem sufficiently potent. Many reformers 
are occasionally too outspoken. It is notable that some of the prime 
movers behind the recommendations of the Algiers Commission of 
1944 and of the Langevin-Wallon reforms of 1946 were well to the left 
of center in their politics. As we often have occasion to note, people 
who in open or fluid democratic societies would merely be mild protes- 
tants may be driven by frustration to become iconoclasts in rigid 
societies. Moreover, quite apart from historical and personal back- 
grounds, phrases such as “democratizing” education are highly suspect 
in a country which habitually prides itself on the excellence of its 
elite, on quality rather than quantity. Therefore sound proposals have 
come up before parliament again and again, only to be rejected or to 
become dead letters if they are passed as law. The 1959 reforms were 
passed by decree under the direction of General de Gaulle. $ 

But every day’s delay complicates the dangers in France, which 1s 
temperamentally (if not practically) a most progressive country. The 
legend of past glories and revolutionary principles lives on; yet the 
millennium does not come. Jaded with overwork and disappointment, 
but irrepressibly vivacious, French youth plays hard. The worldwide 
youth problem is especially acute in France. Alcoholism is a national 
problem affecting even children. Sexual promiscuity is common among 
students. It looks as though the consequences of demanding too much 
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of youth in school equal those of demanding too little. On the other 
hand, youth seems to care more than the parents about some things. 
Among these are European unity (on which young Frenchmen are 
generally “sold”), social justice, the fusion of classes, and technological 
advance. 

It is obvious by now why it is important for anyone concerned with 
education in any country to pay close attention to the problems of 
France, We are not simply looking at a perplexed neighbor. We are 
looking at some of our own problems in an intensified form. Moreover, 
those who live in the United States and in Britain should note that 
when a hitherto underdeveloped country wants an educational model, 
it does not go to them, but to France. The French system is not only 
like those of Mediterranean Europe and Latin America; it has been 
copied extensively even in those Moslem countries which charge France 
with colonial oppression. This is not because of historical imperialism; 
it is because the French system is radical, intended eventually to be 
a universal provider of freedom, equality, and brotherhood, and also 
suitable for the quick preparation of a professional elite under close 
government control. Countries such as Afghanistan and Iran, which 
have no historical connection with French imperialism, need to mod- 
ernize quickly and perhaps ruthlessly; they have none of the deeply 
rooted institutions that are a prerequisite of Anglo-Saxon systems. 
Therefore it is to the “universal mission” of France that they look for 
their interpretations of education. Desperately depressed countries 
cannot afford the luxury of waiting for experiments; even if they felt 
so inclined, they do not have enough financial and material resources. 
They look for something streamlined and efficient for their purpose. 
They see it in France. The centralization of the Soviet Union owes 
much to France. oa oat 

Countries with a highly centrifugal and locally empirical tradition 
derived from Britain or copied from the United States (such as Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand) often tend towards centralization on the 
French pattern when faced with geographical difficulties or social and 
financial inequalities. This tendency is growing on a world-wide scale. 
It is often an unconscious or unrecognized consequence of industrializa- 
tion, or a concomitant of great commercial organizations. The cen- 
tralizing or standardizing assumptions of these can have immense 
cultural power even where the governmental or scholastic tradition is 
decentralized, as it is in the United States. 

People in countries like ours, therefore, who are concerned about 
the maintenance of what they believe to be the most democratic 
Standards—equality of consideration that develops the complementary 
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partnerships of differing and responsible individuals—may look with 
anxiety on the world-wide spread of competing alternative ideas. 
Three quarters of the world’s population (probably more) have no idea 
of democracy. If they have heard of it, they think it incompetent. They 
may even think it is wicked, for they know that competition is not 
absent from Western democracies, and they often think that our com- 
petition is conducted on the least satisfactory basis. The French sys- 
tem, by contrast, seems to such observers to be both efficient and 
egalitarian. Still more, it is believed to pick the winners in the inter- 
national race. The countries longest industrialized can afford (espe- 
cially if they are rich in the supply of raw materials) to play their 
way through education. They can perhaps delude the masses with 
a semblance of universal education, while secretly “creaming off” the 
elite either by a lengthier schooling or by a more expensive education 
outside the regular public system. The result, the antidemocratic 
observer thinks, is the same: the brainy and the skillful are put in 
charge of development. It may be alleged that the retention of wealth 
by successful families blocks the adoption of a more efficient system 
like the French. Underdeveloped countries want food, not frills. 

Without accepting these ideas, we can see that others welcome them. 
They challenge us on our own assumptions about technological superi- 
ority and its maintenance; they should make us ask if our own systems 
are as fair as we suppose. They certainly remind us that if we want 
our cherished notions to survive we must do some rethinking about 
the new neighbors we have to understand, and that we can only justify 
ourselves after radical examination of our consciences. 

For these reasons the turbulent story of France seems particularly 
helpful. Centralization, uniformity, and intellectualism are her dis- 
advantages. They were intended to promote a rational and equal 
approach to the perfect state that would solve all problems. Now many 
of her inherited assumptions and methods are outmoded. We too 
should beware lest our assumptions and confidence outlive the world 
changes which inevitably envelop us. Even on the home front we 
should beware of being sure we know the right answer. 

What does it really mean if we claim to know the “right” answer? 
The French for “to be right” is literally “to have reason.” The same 
turn of phrase is used in many Latin countries. We of the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition believe that a thing is all right if it works, but when we come 
to the deep moral and philosophical problems we are seldom able to 
rely on pragmatism or expediency. We are not too happy, however, 
about relying on reason alone, especially in education and public life. 
Some men claim to “have reason” as others claim to “have religion.” 
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Their neighbors are not so sure. If they are poetic, or perhaps just 
muddled, they counterclaim that “the heart has its reasons” too. 

When we assess anyone else’s way of bringing up children we need 
to use every criterion available—reason, pragmatic or instrumental 
considerations, together with thought about the separate human beings 
involved and about their relationship with their neighbors. We cannot 
just plump for one criterion and stick to that. So it is when we turn 
around and look at our own system. Fundamentally that is the main 
purpose of our exercise in looking elsewhere. 

In France, the land of theories and principles, and exercise of the 
intellect, we see how important it is for any social study to pay careful 
heed to untheoretical entanglements of the context. This context is not 
simply the web of present connections with the environment, dynamic 
though these may be in total effect. The context in time matters 
equally. It is the contemporary climax of so many concurrent influences 
on educational or political decision that will turn the destiny of schools 
and children for generations to come. Whatever decisions are taken 
will have to be voiced in some sort of language—the mother tongue of 
the people; the language of their institutions; the language of children’s 
own awareness and teenage aspirations; the language of the inter- 
national setting of commerce and communications. How many of these 
aspects can be confined in the formal school structure, or in the official 
program? 

This manifest need for proper attention to ecology and social 
dynamics makes nonsense of the abstract formulae of some would-be 
sages of Comparative Education who wish to tabulate, “juxtapose,” 
or “isolate the variables” for paper predictions to their students or 
readers, The business of educational planning is not run that way. 
The daily business of feeling for education on the ground, and helping 
it to reach its own decisions in a living context, can even less be run 
that way. Of course there must be meticulous, scientific attention to 
data like those of population, finance, occupational structure, and the 
like—each relying on methods appropriate to its constituent social 
science, But there is no overall method for social study. And when all 
is said and done, the anatomized elements of our information are still 
disiecta membra; they do not add up to the living body with all its 
subtle perceptions, or the tricky interplay of its ecological responses. 
To argue otherwise is to argue one’s own irrelevance to the educator 
and the person being educated; for culture and cultural participation 
are a series of occasions, each one of which is charged with special 
Significance, but all of which somehow cohere in a kind of total “under- 
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So we leave France, where life still goes on for many at the pace of 
the ox, where the prizes of the school system are still only a mockery 
or disappointment to a large section of the population, and where 
many of those who most passionately love their country quarrel over 
her as over a mistress. It is paradoxical that France, the land of his- 
torical stalemate, is also the source of many of our most progressive 
ideas. In the eighteenth century these helped to transform the world’s 
political expectations. In the twentieth, new movements of scholastic 
reform may help to transform access to the traditional treasures of 
learning in Europe, and unlock them for new applications. 


GREAT BRITAIN | REVOLUTION 
WITH 
RELUCTANCE 


About twenty miles of sea separate England and the continent at the 
4 turbulent sea is part of British 


nearest point. That narrow but often 
minds. In their island fastness the British peoples—the English, the 
Welsh, the Scots, and the Irish—know that whatever family disagree- 
ments they may have at home, together they share something that 
makes them different from continental communities. It is not easy for 
a Briton to think of himself as a European, although most British 
ideas and institutions are part of the European tradition, and although 
British social philosophy and political experiment were rationalized 
by the French revolutionaries in European terms that influenced the 
rest of the world. A 

This exemplifies the paradox of British life. Throughout history the 
English Channel and the North Sea have brought invasion after in- 
vasion, as well as many cultural influences. In more recent centuries, 
as increasing national unity brought strength, the English and their 
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sturdy sister nations have relied on the Channel as a bastion on which 
they could mount their resolute defenses, while they have swept the 
world in one bold enterprise after another. It is not from insularity that 
the English-speaking peoples ring the globe in a Commonwealth such 
as history has never known, and that the main world language of today 
is that spoken in Elizabethan times by a rather isolated nation of about 
four million people. 

In the very act of turning their backs on the continent (until the 
twentieth-century Common Market), the British looked out upon the 
strange but not unfriendly world across the seas. The English words 
“overseas” and “abroad” have an inviting sound, unlike the correspond- 
ing words in the languages of landlocked peoples. The British, proud 
of their bold ventures, are not afraid of experimental uncertainty. They 
feel sure they can “go one better” than anyone else. To this extent 
their emphasis is on advance, even when lines of advance are tenuously 
stretched. Yet they are reluctant revolutionaries and will not be 
hustled, although their evolution has, in fact, brought about more 
changes than most revolutions. 

British self-assurance made victorious Napoleon balk at the Channel. 
The same incapacity for acknowledging defeat made Britons stand 
quietly firm under incessant aerial bombardment while Hitler’s over- 
whelming might massed invasion forces everywhere. Stubborn habit 
rather than logic still makes Britons confident that their way is right 
even when others lay down the law. They will work things out their 
own way, and change only when a better method has been roughed 
out. The British themselves call this “muddling through,” and laugh 
about it. Philosophers call it “empiricism,” a school of thought charac- 
teristic of Britain for centuries. Educators call it “pragmatism.” 

This peculiarity of the British (shared in some measure by other 
nations who have copied their habits) claims special study by anyone 
interested in education, because it shows the virtues of an evolutionary 
approach and at the same time reveals the weaknesses of a patchwork 
policy in an increasingly streamlined world. After all, nobody believes 
that the medieval strip pattern of agriculture is a serious possibility 
today; nor does anyone care to tinker with an old car beyond a certain 
limit. Changed technology requires new methods, new models; it also 
brings other objectives in view, and provides the means to reach them. 
We recognize these truths in our daily life, but we forget sometimes 
that they apply equally not only to educational systems as a whole but 
also to our ideas about valuable or desirable types of man, about school 
subjects of lasting value, and about our own educational activities in 
relation to the human problems beyond our frontiers. Britain’s external 
circumstances have undergone immense alteration in recent history- 
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Every historic change alters the structure of civilization. However 
slightly, it modifies the formative pattern of human relationships; that 
is to say, it teaches people to behave differently toward one another. 
If people go on learning the old tricks while the world changes around 
them, they will soon be like educational dinosaurs armed cap-a-pie 
for the contingencies of yesteryear and just about as useful as dread- 
noughts on dry land. 

Historically speaking, the empiricism of the British has been a 
progressive movement. It has emphasized a changing response to 
changing challenges. It has encouraged a willingness to experiment, 
and a readiness to tolerate other people’s experiments. So British 
political and educational ideas have not been proclaimed as manifestoes 
to be forcefully established by this revolution and to be forcefully torn 
down by counterrevolution. They have tended to be short-term, prac- 
tical experiments awaiting a pragmatic justification or doomed to re- 
jection if they do not work out. On the other hand, the near-agnostic 
British feel a deep reverence for anything that has worked for a long 
time, whether materially or spiritually. Thus they have a monarchy, 
archaic trappings in government and law, and so on. But these do no 
harm because their emotional claims do not hinder republican assump- 
tions or modern citizenship. 

Yet it can happen that a particular experiment (like the concept of 
the liberally-educated “gentleman”—not at home in France or really 
native in America) survives its technological justification, at any rate 
in its ancient form. We tend to forget that a “gentleman” is an item of 
technology, a device for a certain social and economic purpose, whose 
usefulness is conditional upon its being present effectively and in the 
right number in appropriate circumstances. British domestic and 
imperial history has made the “gentleman” an effective instrument of 
government, public relations, and even of research; but the question is 
now being urgently asked if there has been overproduction of this com- 
modity, at least on the mid-nineteenth-century model. Almost every 
Briton is fully in favor of having as many “ladies” and “gentlemen” as 
possible; but the whole context of “gentility” (though not necessarily 
its essence) has been changed by the specialist demands of the scientific 
and industrial revolution, and also by the fact that most children sooner 
or later realize they too can lay claim to it. 

a The success of the National Health Service and other aspects of the 
met M r, with higher standards of living and the wide- 
to distinguish DR a | vlotte, Takes ab Impossible A 
thos itera marke fi ladies” or men” from “gentlemen by 

: : ich used to be so obvious. Furthermore, ex- 
panding fields of knowledge and enterprise call for other attributes 
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than the generalized polish on the character which was once so dazzling 
in social encounter. Knowledge, efficiency, and a wider sensitivity are 
now called for. It is recognized that these things are not inherent in 
anyone, nor simply acquired by appropriate routines during childhood, 
but are part of a continuous contact with life as an adult working citi- 
zen. The realization of these facts is particularly critical for Britain. 
This social and technological reorientation is pivotal to the educational 
changes now going on. Therefore, the “gentleman’’-producing schools, 
methods, and subjects are now being re-examined, and in time they may 
reach a pragmatically justified relationship with the actual conditions 
of modern Britain.! 

This sort of process goes on in all countries, of course, but there are 
not really many places where there is so little bitterness, or where such 
colossal changes have peacefully and permanently taken place. Parents 
and teachers everywhere want to combine the “best of the old” with 
the harsh realities of the new. In Britain they can see this tug of war 
going on under the rules of fair play. The solution is not yet clearly in 
sight, but the play is. Furthermore, in Britain it may be possible to 
foresee some compromise between claims of centralization and those 
of decentralization. France’s system was centralized and planned by 
history and by revolutionary renovation; Britain’s long standing re- 
liance on growth and local empiricism, her mistrust of planning and 
centralization, have perforce given way to national arrangements of a 
comprehensive kind. The chop and change of British educational de- 
velopment has left many serious anomalies still far from being resolved; 
but it has also brought in some straightforward and exemplary solu- 
tions, and it shows some praiseworthy (perhaps temporary) com- 
promises that others may envy. British religious and political history 
encourage tolerant experiment. 

Though the British are habitually protestant, they have evolved 
hybrid forms of Protestantism very different from those of Europe. 
British socialism, too, is unlike the continental varieties; it mistrusts 
theories and insists on evolutionary change. Radicalism is fairly polite, 
therefore, and cautious. The official Conservative and Liberal parties, 
instead of being more intransigent in their particular beliefs than their 
European counterparts, are less so; they are more socialistic, and are 
wholly committed (for example) to the social services program. 

To an outside observer, Great Britain is a land of paradox. There is 
an easy assumption that radical self-government is everyone’s right; 
yet there is a monarchy and an hereditary peerage. The average work- 


‘See the appendix on “The Gentleman: The Evolution of an English Ideal” in my World 
Perspectives in Education, London: Methuen; and Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1962, 
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ing man, until recently, had an earning power not much higher than 
the average American Negro’s: but he and his family have complete 
social security in health, pension, and unemployment services, and a 
university or professional education need not cost him anything. There 
is also strict public control over the rich, their incomes and their 
legacies. Class distinctions are strong, and subtly graded from the 
highest to the lowest; but external politeness should not hide from an 
overseas observer the fact that money and family prestige alone buy 
other people’s respect and compliance less in Britain than, for example, 
in the United States. 

Local self-determination is strong, not just in municipal and county 
government but in the thousands of voluntary organizations that make 
British life such a nucleated system of attachments. These even im- 
pinge directly on national activities such as politics and education. Yet 
British central government is also strong. Technological efficiency, and 
the requirements of external trade in a world devoid of imperial ad- 
vantages, impose some centralization on what was a deeply decen- 
tralized way of life. They thus necessitate rationalized budgeting and 
careful planning for society as a whole. Though there are still many 
social and economic inequalities, more social changes took place during 
the first fifty years of this century than most bloody revolutions else- 
where were able to achieve; and since about 1944 an even more re- 
markable social revolution has been quietly engineered and consoli- 
dated through the schools. 

Later in this chapter we shall see that recent changes in university 
and technological education seem likely to produce an unprecedented 
challenge to prevailing assumptions about the social order and to 
traditional prerogatives in the school system. Just here we should 
notice that such changes have involved urgent national planning, as 
distinct from locally based and empirical evolution. They have been 
particularly associated with postwar economic development; thus they 
have tended to escape notice as social and educational reforms als0- 
It seems likely, or possible, that measures of this sort may bypass many 
traditional stumbling blocks, or make them gradually irrelevant. eo 
ever that may be, planning is a growing and accepted feature of al 
public administration. Of socialistic origin, planning has been equally 
marked during the 1950s and 1960s under Conservative governments. 
It was under Conservative auspices, for example, that the Nation@ 
Economic Development Corporation was established, preparing the 
way for a labor government’s National Plan in 1965, with its importan 
repercussions on schools as well as economics. Conservatives, too, S47 
that higher technological education was put on a new footing, and that 
university expansion was accelerated. But because these or comparable 
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schemes have long formed part of their political opponents’ plans, the 
logic of their implementation is often resisted by Conservatives when 
we come down to the practicalities of local government, or to the ques- 
tion of which pattern of schooling is likely to be fairest and most suc- 
cessful in developing and discovering talent. Hence the resistance to 
the comprehensive school, and to any substantial change in the preroga- 
tives of private schools. Yet many influential Conservatives—including 
a former Minister of Education—have declared their acceptance of 
comprehensive schools established voluntarily or “eventually.” The 
big quarrel has been about pushing slowly moving local authorities to 
move against their inclination. 

These apparent inconsistencies can be understood in the light of 
what has been said before, that a fundamental assumption of British 
life is that every person or group is entitled to attempt a satisfactory 
way of living or doing things. Britons do not always live up to their 
principles, of course; but the “hands off” tradition is very powerful. 
Respect for disagreement has positive results in the response of mi- 
norities, which are very orderly because they do get a reasonable chance 
to develop. At a more trivial level the survival of ancient buildings, 
archaic roads, effete machinery, and so on, is due to unwillingness to 
destroy a thing that somehow works. Though British public admin- 
istration is in some respects much more socialistic than that of the 
United States, for example, there is far greater reluctance to com- 
mandeer land for roads, or to undertake big reconstruction schemes 
in the public interest. So many legal and customary safeguards protect 
the “small man.” “An Englishman’s home is his castle” is still a favorite 
Saying. ; . 

It is difficult to find room for all the castles and prerogatives that this 
belief should justify. The United Kingdom (that is, all the British Isles 
excluding the autonomous Republic of Eire) has 53 million people in 
an area smaller than the state of Oregon. Of these, 45 million live in 
England, which is only slightly larger than the state of North Carolina. 
England’s population density is over 823 to the square mile—a figure 
which is more astonishing when we take into account the moorland 
areas and regions that are predominantly agricultural. In spite of the 
English moors, to any Englishman traveling abroad the predominant 


impression is that of space. The United States looks particularly empty, 


even in the industrial East. 

The mention of travel reminds us that people nowadays do not “stay 
put,” not even in castles. There are still villages in Britain where not 
even modernization of some externals prevents us from imagining what 
life was like before the Industrial Revolution. In them, and in many 
small towns, it is easier still to overlook some of the implications for 
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social mobility of all those more recent British inventions: the railroad, 
radio, television, radar, and jet aircraft—to say nothing of devices 
learned from other countries, such as the automobile, which has given 
Britain by far the most congested roads in the world. There were huge 
internal migrations at the time of the Industrial Revolution. The 
world’s modern urbanization problem began in England. But when the 
population settled down again after the eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century upheavals, patterns of residence, employment, local govern- 
ment, and emotional attachment developed that in some ways have 
kept Britain more locally entrenched than any other industrialized 
country in the world. The tension between organized local interest and 
wider national need—not least in questions of job-seeking and education 
—is one of the serious complications of government today. 

Since 1945, however, new industries have grown up faster and others 
have been redistributed spontaneously without official intervention. 
Thus some regions that were industrial beehives a century ago are 
relatively depressed and fading. Moreover, the migration of the young 
or talented toward the Southeast (already noticeable in the 1920s and 
1930s), became more marked after World War II. The result was not 
merely metropolitan conurbations which are any planner’s nightmare, 
but deliberately planned new towns. Coupled with this process, We 
must reckon in a growing readiness of private industry and public 
government to agree on the need to replan industrial siting, com- 
munications, and housing on large regional bases. All these develop- 
ments have a direct bearing on the distribution and control of schools, 
colleges, and other aids to education. It is, therefore, convenient at 
this point to review the administrative structure.2 

Northern Ireland has its own parliament, but the rest of the United 
Kingdom is governed by Parliament in London, although certain 
powers (such as Scots law and the control of Scottish education) are 
entrusted to the separate jurisdiction of the Scots, Education 1 
England and Wales is subject to the supervision of Parliament insofar 
as it receives full or partial financial support from taxes. The very 
Important private sector was not supervised before October 1, 1957. 
Although the 1944 Education Act, which reorganized the system 1” 
England and Wales, enabled the Minister of Education to inspect P”! 
vate schools, this inspection is only now beginning. The Ministry of 
Education (now called the Department of Education and Science) does 
not own or operate any schools, employ any teachers, or draw up any 


2 Furi ər informati a E jı ini rative 
Further information about the background of occupational change and administra 
control in relation to the need for flexibility is given in G. Baron: Society, Schools a" 
Dp "peg n Te H s £ 
Progress in England, 1966, especially chaps. 2 and 3. 
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syllabus. It is the Minister’s responsibility to make sure that each 
educational district in England and Wales (called a Local Education 
Authority, or LEA) has a satisfactory provision for education at all 
stages within the framework of the law. 

With the unique exception of the Inner London Education Authority 
(which in 1965 took over the educational responsibilities of the former 
London County Council), the LEAs do not exist independently as 
single-purpose educational enterprises; they serve as the education de- 
partment or committee of multipurpose local government units, which 
are usually counties or county boroughs—that is, large towns with 
county powers. The Inner London Education Authority, however, 
plans and administers the school and college systems (and other edu- 
cational enterprises, such as an educational television service) for the 
central metropolitan area once administered by the London County 
Council. Strictly speaking, the Inner London Education Authority is 
a special committee of the Greater London Council which, in 1965, 
was set up to take charge of and coordinate all administrative services 
both for the inner London area and for the newly formed outer ring of 
“London boroughs.” Each of the latter is an education authority (LEA) 
in its own right. The Inner London Education Authority conducts a 
larger educational enterprise than the ministries of some European 
countries, such as Denmark. 

Some of the other LEAs administer education for populations ex- 
ceeding one million; others for fewer than 100,000. Within an LEA, 
Some districts with more than 60,000 inhabitants are allowed con- 
Siderable independence in school matters; these are called “excepted 
districts.” The total number of Local Education Authorities in England 
and Wales in 1966 was 162 (comprising 59 counties, 102 large boroughs, 
and the Inner London Education Authority). Education now absorbs 
two thirds of any local administration's budget. Although centralized 
reimbursement generally pays back about 60 percent of local costs, 
anxiety is caused financially and also sometimes because of fears of 
local incompetence in other respects. . ; 

Until the 1950s, reimbursement of local educational expenditures 
(from central taxation resources administered nationally) was under- 
taken on a proportional basis directly related to school expenses, with 
further aid according to special need. Some elements are still so treated, 
as an exception, like teacher preparation (which is totally reimbursed), 
and technical education (which is specially encouraged). But on the 
whole, education costs are now lumped together with all other local 
administration costs in calculating the proportion of expenditure which 
local government can claim from central government resources. (Some 
of the costs they themselves must always bear, of course; reimburse- 
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ment is only for generalized public services.) One result of these changes 
is that progressive local education authorities are inclined to be more 
generous than some others. If it were not for the strict housekeeping 
and building control which have been enforced in Britain during the 
postwar period, discrepancies would be even greater. Questions of 
money apart, local authorities vary in their frame of mind, usually 
reflecting their political majority. 

Local education authorities, according to the 1944 Education Act, 
can draw up their own plans for implementing that act, and have great 
freedom to experiment in various ways. However, they must satisfy 
the Secretary of State for Education and Science (formerly Minister) 
that their plans cover all foreseeable needs of all sections of their pop- 
ulation at all ages and levels. The LEAs are not compelled to provide 
all the opportunities themselves; but they must see that they are pro- 
vided, and that they are either wholly maintained from taxation or $0 
aided that no one is deprived of opportunity on financial grounds. 
Equalization arrangements thus assure that poorer districts do just aS 
well as prosperous ones. On the other hand, the control possibilities 
inherent in “satisfying the Minister” (who has power over the central 
purse) have been used in the past to prevent the implementation of 
LEA schemes for fully comprehensive schools (in 1954, under the Con- 
servative administration of Winston Churchill). Correspondingly 12 
1965, a Labour Secretary of State for Education and Science issued a 
national directive to the effect that all LEAs must supply information 
within a year showing in what way the now official policy of compre- 
hensive schools would be implemented. A continuing tussle can be 
expected between the advocates of total local independence and those 
concerned with implementing nationally desirable policies in an in- 
creasingly mobile Britain. In fact, LEAs catering to more than tw0 
thirds of the child population had already introduced comprehensive 
or near-comprehensive schooling into their plans before the 1965 di- 
rective was issued. 

Local education authorities employ teachers; the central Depart- 
ment of Education and Science does not. LEAs also recommend cut- 
ricula and methods; but the final determination of curriculum is left 
to a considerable degree to the head teachers of schools. There iS 
nothing equal to the centralized direction of these matters which onè 
finds in American school districts, and there is no exact equivalent 
of the American school superintendent. Local and ministry inspectors: 
like American “supervisors” in theory, are advisers and expediters- 
They cannot really order anyone to do anything, and they do not be- 
have as though they wanted to. 

In any case, beyond pointing to the practice of exemplary schools 
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and teachers, there is no norm or desirable end to which they could 
officially point. There are no official syllabuses, not even at the local 
level. To a certain extent, the university-linked but effectively self- 
regulating examination boards (which operate school-leaving exami- 
nations) do impose certain curricular requirements; they have been 
accused of exercising a stranglehold on the upper level of academically- 
oriented schools. But it should be stressed that even here the majority 
of the examiners are school teachers, who have the remedy if they 
choose to use it. Since 1965, a quite new kind of Certificate of Secondary 
Education has been offered at a lower level of attainment (suitable for 
the average-to-good pupil about the age of 16), to be administered at 
grass roots level under the teachers’ control, with 14 regional coordi- 
nating boards. 

However, the whole question of educational policy and of reorien- 
tating schools generally is being reviewed in a totally altered per- 
spective—not just in the light of curriculum study, the study of how 
we learn, and similar educational considerations, but in the light of 
national economic planning. Indeed, one has to consider the evolution- 
ary prospects of Europe as a whole. During the 1960s, all Western 
European countries have been greatly concerned, for example, about 
the shared development of their science, technology, and basic sup- 
porting research. So intricate and costly are the demands of “big sci- 
ence” alone—both financially and in terms of personnel—that they can 
hardly be met at the national level, but must be internationally con- 
ceived and implemented. European cooperation for atomic research 
(in Geneva, at the European Center for Nuclear Research, for instance) 
is but one example of international interdependence of the functional 
kind that seldom comes under political dispute. Economic and man- 
Power considerations, and studies of such socially cataclysmic phe- 
nomena as migration and the advent of automation, come more to the 
fore every year. They therefore make preindustrial levels of decentral- 
ized administration seem archaic, and introduce special problems for 
Britain. : 

Among the necessities for Britain is a reappraisal of the value of 
decentralized responsibility as seen in schools. Although the head 
teacher has, as we said, huge powers of decision about the curriculum, 
devolution of authority goes deeper than this. Almost every subject 
Specialist may draw up his own syllabus or prescribe his own preferred 
books and methods within a generously permissive outer framework. 
There is nothing to guarantee that such a teacher appreciates the 
implications of curriculum research, methodological experiments, or 
the subtler forms of reorientation which are penetrating all thoughts 


about education. 
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A Schools Council for Curriculum and Examinations, representing 
all educational interests but with teachers in the majority, was set up 
in 1964 to advise the Department of Education and Science. It operates 
with an annual budget of over £1 million for research and experiment. 
Without directive powers, the Schools Council has nevertheless im- 
portant prestige in indicating suitable directions, while the Secretary 
of State for Education and Science could assume directive powers. 
There has been a belated, but impressive, commitment to large-scale 
educational research at the national level. The research is sponsored 
not only by official bodies, such as the Schools Council and government 
itself, but by charities such as the Nuffield and the Gulbenkian Foun- 
dations which have aided basic enquiries or specifically scholastic 
research. 

In 1964-1965 alone, public expenditure on education (not counting 
private payments) amounted to £1,459,000,000 in England and Wales, 
representing 13.5 percent of all public expenditure. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a sensible direction and on-the-spot efficiency shoul 
be sought by whatever means research can reveal. Public expenditure 
on education is expected to increase by almost one-third over the years 
1965-1970, with corresponding implications for manpower distribution 
(not only of teachers, but including teachers) and for effective use of 
all skilled personnel. It is not surprising that the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science increasingly sees education within the framework of 
the National Plan, if not so obviously or officially as in France. This 
trend is fraught with implications for amateur activity at grass roots 
level. Where any teacher or school board is concerned, such activity 1 
not se/f-determination for them but the orientation of children’s lives 
for the next generation. 

Moreover, there are manifest limits to local competence, whether 
amateur or expert judgment is used. The expanding demand for higher 
education, for expensive technical plant, extracurricular reinforcement 
and all kinds of follow-up services, re-emphasizes local limitations witb 
every passing month. No lives are to be lived locally any more, a” 
none can be determined locally. 

The British government relied heavily on long-term statistical oe 
trapolations in predicting the development of higher education after 
1963; and for some years before this edition was published, carefu 
preparations had been made for a large-scale “computable model” © 
educational needs for a generation or so ahead—not theoretical, but 
practical. Such quantitative projections, far from being utopian, have 
previously erred on the side of underestimating growth. Demand mush- 
rooms even more. 


Inseparable from strictly educational thought for the future (already 
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costing more than £1 million a year in Schools Council researches 
alone), are the deliberations of related bodies. A Social Science Re- 
search Council was established in 1965. Likewise, the National Re- 
search Development Council fosters postgraduate studies, and there 
is an Advisory Council for Technology. All these careful enquiries, 
destined to develop strongly and form a kind of contextually sensitive 
matrix for educational growth, must be set within the wider house- 
keeping of the National Plan sustained by the National Economic De- 
velopment Corporation. It should not be supposed that such research- 
based growth is socialistic or confined to Britain. In their several ways, 
the great industries and commercial enterprises are finding their bear- 
ings and reorienting themselves, not in an insular way, but in line with 
trends throughout Europe and the world at large. In education itself, 
the international survey of educational achievement (IEA) associated 
with UNESCO, the comparative work of the Council of Europe, and 
the developmental studies of the Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development (OECD) all remind us constantly of dynamic, 
international trends—indeed necessities. How can the last third of the 
twentieth century, therefore, be ruled solely by the considerations and 
apparatus of the 1930s? Yet this we must continue to use, and introduce 
the future through today’s administration. 

In Britain there is not the same divorce between teaching and edu- 
cational administration that is familiar to some other countries. In- 
spectors and administrative officers are recruited from among the more 
successful teachers. Inspectors, by their very nature, become aware 
of enterprising teaching, and so are able to contribute practical common 
sense and progressive thought in their visits. They also draw up ad- 
visory pamphlets which the Department of Education and Science 
publishes. The local authorities get the benefit of this service too, 
because the inspectors advise them also, and sit in on a large number 
of advisory committees. The LEAs have their own national organization 
in an Association of Education Committees, and their chief education 
Officers are in close touch with one another. Of course, some are less 
progressive and generous than others, but the moral pressure to mod- 
ernize is great. As a last resort, the central government (through the 
Department of Education and Science) could withhold its contribution 
to local expenses. ee 
f Thus the British system of central control over minimum standards 
is powerful though gentlemanly. It permits widespread local variation 
and personal experiment, but leaves no loophole for slackers. This 
paradoxical tolerance, indeed encouragement, of local initiative—com- 
bined with an insistence on the public interest—has tended to cut 
down reliance on direction from above, and to increase both the amount 
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of permissive legislation and the rather polite advisory services. In 
favorable circumstances this state of affairs encourages a strong sense 
of personal as well as local responsibility; but its virtue, like many 
others, has an associated vice—that of inconsistency and hesitation. 
The organizational habits of centuries become a state of mind. There 
is little point in bossing a Briton. Before he will budge, you usually have 
to show him the logic of the move and produce some pragmatic sanction 
for it. This is not merely the constant message of his educational ar- 
rangements; it is the only justification for their present jumble. How- 
ever, this is at last being sorted out, just as railways and roads have 
had to be. We can remind ourselves that these, too, were once under 
local or private control. 

It is characteristic that educational law does not compel parents to 
send their children to school; they are compelled to secure them a 
proper education between the ages of 5 and 15 (16 after 1970). But it 
is also characteristic that children do not merely go to school; they are 
most faithful in attendance. The absentee problem familiar elsewhere 
is almost nonexistent in Great Britain. If, however, parents persisted 
in neglecting their children’s education (which in practically every case 
would be by nonattendance at school), the children could be taken 
away temporarily as “in need of care and protection,” and the parents 
could be fined or even sent to prison. Of course, the minimum insistence 
on education permits parents to employ tutors (if they are rich enough), 
to send their children to private establishments, or to avail themselves 
of the publicly provided schools. Private or partly private education 
flourishes to an extent unfamiliar in most other countries (including 
the autonomous Dominions of the British Commonwealth). This is 
particularly true of England, and in England is especially true of the 
comparatively wealthy. Some private schools are of exceptionally high 
quality; but some are, to say the least, no match for the publicly pro- 
vided schools. There is increasing impatience with the present disparity 
of school opportunities, frequently leading to different social futures 
and different prospects in higher education. This range is wider, Pe! 
haps, than in any other democratic country. Sometimes it is a matter 
of superior schooling; more often than not such social differentiation 
bears little relation to the intrinsic merits of the schooling given oF O 
the children thus differentiated. 

On the other hand, geographic or economic background does not 
usually affect a child’s access to first-class education in the publicly 
provided schools, though in 1963 the Newsom Report (Half Our 
Future) stirred the national conscience by revealing social handicaps 
which permanently blemish educational prospects. Apart from local 
amelioration, a national reappraisal has had to be made, to make sure 
not only that oportunity is potentially there but that it is provided 0” 
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equal terms. One important consideration is that teachers everywhere 
receive the same basic rates of pay. Awards are made above the mini- 
mum for higher ‘academic qualifications, for experience, for special 
responsibility, and so on. But these awards are nationally agreed upon 
between the representatives of the LEAs and the teachers’ unions, and 
are enforced on all local authorities. In London and other large cities 
with heavy urban expenses, an agreed supplement is paid. Therefore 
it does not matter very much whether a school is in a village or a city; 
there is the same opportunity for teachers with good qualifications. 
In fact, some heavily industrialized and smoky cities are finding it 
increasingly difficult to get teachers. 

At one time, teachers were paid according to the type of school in 
which they were employed. Now all teachers in publicly provided 
schools are paid the same according to their qualifications and respon- 
sibility. So it would be possible, for example, for a Ph.D. to be finan- 
cially as well off in an infant school as in the upper classes of a grammar 
school (academic high school). Of course, other considerations usually 
attract teachers to their appropriate level. The main advantage of 
the present arrangement is that social distinctions between junior and 
secondary school work, and between work in the various kinds of sec- 
ondary school, have been largely removed. Higher salaries, of course, 
are paid in institutions of higher learning, such as colleges of educa- 
tion, technical colleges, and universities. But here again the rates 
Payable for the type of institution are normally paid throughout the 
country. It is an axiom of British educational thought that every child 
should have access to the education for which he seems qualified by 
“age, ability, and aptitude,” and that differences of origin and present 
circumstances shall be no handicap. Educational opportunity 1s now 
open to all up to and beyond the university, and entrance is open to 
all professions. 

This is a remarkable transformation from what can be remembered 
by many people. Until 1902, local school boards were not strictly en- 
titled to offer education beyond the elementary stage at public expense, 
although many of them did. The meager higher opportunities thus 
afforded were in the higher classes of elementary school premises. Some 
school boards were not at all eager to spend money. They had been 
created in 1870 in order to fill the gaps in elementary education pro- 
vided until then by religious denominations receiving direct govern- 
ment grants for the building, improvement, and extension of schools. 
The first of these grants was paid in 1833, and the amounts had been 
gradually increased until, in 1870, the Church of England maintained 
elementary schools in all towns and most villages. The nonconformist 
and Roman Catholic churches also had numerous schools. 

At that period public opinion could not consider any education 
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worthwhile if it did not have a firm doctrinal basis offered by con- 
vinced, practicing Christians. The Church of England’s firm grip on 
public education, however, (amounting to a monopoly in many small 
townships) caused so much dissatisfaction among other Christian sects 
that the latter eventually supported a campaign for nonsectarian public 
schooling financed by taxation. The resulting 1870 Act was a com- 
promise, however. It let the churches retain the schools they had 
before the law was passed; yet it established “school boards” to sup- 
plement Church education, and not to supersede it. Thus the country 
was covered with a patchwork provision. Voluntary (church) activity 
had provided as much as it could, or thought fit; the deficiencies were 
made good by local school boards. Board schools were fully financed 
out of local taxes (“rates”). Church schools at first received no such 
help, though after 1891 they had support from central taxation. 

Elementary education was not made free everywhere at first, because 
to forbid fees would have put church congregations in bankruptcy, 
especially where there were many children. Partly for this reason, and 
partly because of misguided tenderness toward “parental rights,” com- 
pulsory school attendance was not universally imposed until 1880, 
although most local school boards had bylaws requiring it. Even then, 
compulsory attendance was for only five years, from ages 5 to 10, 
though here again some local boards were more progressive. By 1891, 
elementary education was generally free, and the token fees (about 
twopence a week) had nearly all been discontinued. This jumble of 
hesitant reforms exemplified British “muddling through” in educa- 
tion. Those who suffered were the children. 

Only in 1902 was a coordinated national school system secured. In 
that year, newly constituted local education authorities were required 
to make sure that elementary, secondary, and higher education was 
available in their areas. To make sure it was also accessible, the 
authorities were empowered to pay fees and grant scholarships. 

Thus public secondary schools, linking the elementary schools with 
the universities and the professions, were established in England for 
the first time. There had already been similar schools in Wales for 
13 years, and for a much longer period in Scotland. France had ha 
them for almost a century. Other European countries had left England 
far behind. In fact it has been said that the expanded elementary 
education provided by the Act of 1870 was demanded as much by the 
requirements of modern industry as by any humane considerations: 
Also, that the 1902 Act’s extension of a higher provision with tax 
support was similarly called for by fear of European and America? 
competition. Undoubtedly, skilled workmen and clerks were being 
imported from abroad. British economy had been cushioned against 
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competition by the fact that early industrialization was mainly a 
British invention. Overseas markets were captured, and foreign invest- 
ments on a vast scale gave the manufacturers and merchants an easy 
living that prevented them from seeing future needs clearly. Education 
on a much more thoroughgoing scale was one of the investments neces- 
sary. The many private or partly private secondary schools were not 
sufficiently numerous or available. 

It would be unfair to leave the impression that only bread-and- 
butter considerations brought about an improvement in British educa- 
tion. From the very beginning of the nineteenth century the churches 
had been actively extending elementary education as a work of charity, 
keeping children off the noisome streets of factory towns, and still 
more, from day-long labor in factories and mines. But what these 
schools offered did not fully serve worldly ambitions. Self-help organ- 
izations of many types among the working people themselves had 
pressed for education—not merely elementary, but up to and including 
the university level. This voluntary provision, however, was severely 
limited by the difficulty of getting it after an arduous day’s work, and 
by the lack of systematic preparation for university and professional 
examinations, All British universities and skilled professions are exact- 


ing in their admission requirements. 

The 1902 Act was revolutionary, even though some of its proposals 
had been set before Parliament as long ago as 1833. The revolution 
it has brought about is seen more clearly when we look at its results 
about half a century later. British society is transformed. Voluntary 
effort (nowadays called private enterprise in economic circles) is no 
longer trusted alone to provide the nation’s requirements. There is 
still much more private initiative in British tax-aided education than 
in American, for instance; but it is brought under vigilant public super- 
vision and regulation, and is increasingly appraised by national criteria 
of attainment and need. Voluntary effort is not so much curbed as 
prodded. If it does not move nimbly or skillfully enough it is super- 
seded. This is seldom done by suppression; the public provision is 
raised in quality and extended in scope so as to make other arrange- 
ments unnecessary. At the same time, pressure 1S mounting to prevent 
private funds from being a disguised way of buying privilege in later 
life. Of course, to remove this possibility altogether would be a super- 


human task. Unfair advantage is still perpetuated by private schools; 


but the extent to which children can now mature with equal chances 


would have seemed impossible a generation ago. 
The term “elementary school” is no longer used, because it was 


associated with a type of schooling kept deliberately inferior. Children 
have free primary ‘education (to 11); free secondary education (11 to 
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15, as a minimum, or to 18 if they wish and show ability); free university 
education if they satisfy university entrance requirements and do not 
come from prosperous homes; and free admission to all technical and 
commercial careers. No financial barrier stands in the way of an able 
child. Admission to higher education in a university, college of science 
and technology, and most technical and art colleges, almost in- 
variably secures the student a scholarship for free tuition and 
substantial or complete maintenance during the period of study. Where 
wealthier parents make a contribution that usually approximates 
roughly to the cost of supporting the student at home. This aspect of 
financial support (so far granted automatically as a right) inevitably 
makes the over-all expansion of higher education a more burdensome 
public liability in Britain than in any other noncommunist country. 
It also, in part, explains British preoccupation with university admis- 
sion standards. In fact, the huge and continuing expansion of tertiary 
education seems bound to introduce budgetary problems that may 
necessitate a reappraisal of grant policy. 

Inseparable from the school provision is that offered by the social 
services. The national health service assures everyone complete medical 
attention (hospitalization, surgical, dental, ophthalmic, and psycho- 
logical services) from the beginning to the end of his life. This service 
is like the school provision in that everyone pays taxes for it, but no 
one (physician or patient) is required to take part in it. 95 percent 
of all doctors and over 80 percent of the population do participate, 
however. Patients choose their own doctor. No one is denied full health 
opportunities by his own or his parents’ poverty. Children get vitamin 
foods and school meals at subsidized prices, or free if necessary. In cases 
of real hardship they can even get free clothing. All these advantages, 
though dreamed of, must have seemed remote at the beginning of this 
century. There is no genuine, ascertainable need not catered to in the 
attempt to provide every child with everything needed for full devel- 
opment—at home, in school, or in special services for the handicapped: 
A generation ago it was still possible to see children whose education 
suffered severely because they were undernourished or diseased. Now 
the schools are full of healthy, well-cared-for youngsters. Homes are 
also much more responsible places than they were in 1902. 

The grudging nature of most early provision for popular education 
and health has made all parties in Britain now determined to secure 
comprehensive facilities. Differences arise only over questions of how 
much, by whom, and in what circumstances social services can be best 
provided. Voluntary efforts in the past prepared the way for national 
schemes; but they were unequally distributed, spasmodic, and inca- 
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pable of securing fair opportunities for all. Past inconsistencies also 
account for the survival of serious difficulties in education. 

Among the problems that still defy solution is the future of the 
many kinds of private school and denominational tax-supported 
schools. The vast majority of the latter are Church of England; a large 
number are Roman Catholic; a few belong to other denominations, and 
a handful are Jewish. The teachers in almost all cases are lay persons; 
but Catholic schools are sometimes taught by nuns, brothers, or priests. 
Church schools were paramount before 1870. They were denied support 
from local taxes after 1870, though they could still sometimes get per 
capita grants from central funds. However, the Act of 1902 enabled 
them to draw all their running expenses (though not the cost of initial 
building or maintaining the premises) from local taxation (“rates”). 
All recognized church schools—those that were called elementary 
schools before 1944—catering to children of compulsory school age, 
benefit in this way. Their teachers get the same salaries as other local 
authority teachers, but they are usually appointed by the local clergy 
with or without advice. In nearly every case, they belong to the appro- 
priate denomination. 

Church secondary schools that cater to children between the ages 
of 11 and 18, and offer a rather more advanced type of education, can 
also benefit in this way. They must apply for status as an “aided” 
school, and show that they are doing the same kind of job as a local 
authority secondary school of the same type—with the additional 
characteristic of being religious. In many of these church schools (espe- 
cially the Catholic schools, of course) the administrative staff and many 
of the teachers are nuns, brothers, or priests. The religious authorities 
who engage them use the same academic and professional criteria as 
the LEA. Where such an arrangement is made, the tuition, like that 
in the local authorities’ own schools, is free. The Catholic community, 
and some members of the Church of England, think this partial support 
is unfair in view of the rising costs of building. Yet over the years the 
Proportion of denominational school costs paid by taxation must 
amount to at least 90 percent over all. It may actually reach 95 percent 
even when the church’s original purchase of the school site and build- 
ings, and their external maintenance, are included. 

Furthermore, a number of church schools which were in process of 
reorganization in 1944 (and called “special agreement” schools) received 
up to 75 percent of the physical costs of that reorganization. This 
privilege was extended on a large scale to meet subsequent reorganiza- 
tion of church schools that required new building. Reorganization was 
Specially needed at the secondary level. In 1966, building grants, up 
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to 80 percent henceforward, were made available to all new voluntary 
schools. It was made clear at the time that this offer terminated the 
piecemeal adjustment that had taken place within the framework of 
the 1944 Act, and that any further raising of the issue would very likely 
bring into question the whole 1944 religious compromise. Whereas 
once the Church of England was the main controller and spokesman 
for voluntary schools, the growing indifference of Protestants has now 
left Roman Catholics as the chief crusaders. There is an increasing 
tendency, however, to view schools in a national perspective of educa- 
tional need. This has stiffened resistance to what once seemed domestic 
or parochial rights appropriate to a system of limited, local enterprise. 
However, the very small proportion of total costs which the churches 
still have to bear is felt by their members to be an intolerable burden. 
Voluntary schools total about 10,000 of the 29,000 tax-maintained 
schools, with between 20 and 25 percent of the children. 

Some other church schools (nearly all primary, and nearly all Church 
of England) have preferred what is called “controlled” status under 
the 1944 Act. They get the local education authority to pay all their 
costs in return for handing over their buildings. The LEA will then 
appoint all teachers, except that, for the appointment of the head 
teacher and of “reserved” teachers whose job it is to offer denomina- 
tional instruction, the LEA will consult the foundation managers of 
the school. Such denominational instruction is then given for two 
periods a week. 

In Scotland the arrangements for denominational schools are quite 
different from those in England. Since 1918, all church schools have 
been under the management of local education authorities, which 
maintain them and select and pay their teachers. Safeguards are given 
to protect their denominational character and the sectarian characte? 
of their staffs. Religious education is not inspected. In practice this 
means that more primary schools in Scotland have strong church ass0- 
ciations, being either Protestant (mainly Presbyterian) or Catholic. 
In Holland a similar arrangement prevails, except that there is a third 
group of schools—the secular. Dutch educators complain that then 
country is being increasingly divided into three camps—a complaint 
that is certainly justified. 

A number of church schools in England and Wales take advantage 
of other arrangements open to private secondary schools generally, 
whether religious or not. They are able to ask the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to recognize and aid them as “direct grant schools.” Nonsectarian 
trust foundations are the usual recipients of this recognition, which 
is granted only if the schools are not conducted for profit, have a high 
standard of secondary education and premises, and give a proportio? 
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(at least a quarter) of their places to children who pay no fees. “Direct 
grant schools” may also be required to allow the local education 
authority to fill a further quarter of their places with children for 
whom it affords free places by paying their fees to the school. Even ordi- 
nary fee-payers must be of a high standard. In 1943, there were 232 such 
schools; in 1950, there were 164. In 1966, there were 179 direct grant 
grammar schools—the number having grown because of the inclusion of 
some previously independent schools. In fact, 63 of the well-known 
“Public Schools” to be described later are direct grant grammar schools. 
The majority of schools in the category of “direct grant” were not 
primarily intended to be denominational schools. They were once 
exclusive secondary schools catering to wealthier children, though they 
now admit an increasing number of free-place children. However, it 
must be admitted that the “snob value” of these schools is noticeable. 
They are often able to take their pick of the bright children applying 
for admission. In addition, they are sometimes able to afford better 
facilities and smaller classes than the schools maintained by the local 
authorities. Finally, they sometimes attract better qualified or more 
enterprising teachers who have their eye on improved prospects of 
promotion. The majority of these schools are no longer associated with 
the Church of England, though at the time of their foundation it was 
probably assumed that most “respectable” citizens were. 
In discussing this last category we passed from the strictly denomi- 
national classification to the partly supported independent or semi- 
independent schools. These originally attracted public support from 
taxes, because they were once the only schools offering secondary edu- 
cation at a reasonable rate. The Ministry of Education thus indirectly 
made good the lack of publicly provided schools. But this does not 
apply today. The justification for such categories was historic; the 
inequalities are in the present. Local educ 
assist schools for particular educational purposes. As a rule, the accept- 
ance of public money means being under some public control; this is 
normally limited to providing a certain proportion of free places to 
children who have attended public primary schools. We must question 
whether all these semi-independent and socially attractive alternatives 
can be financed in their present form alongside the public system, if 
they “cream off” children—and teachers—for social or intellectual 
reasons from the publicly maintained grammar schools (academic high 
Schools), and thus impair their development. It is paradoxical that, 
without their present support from taxation, few direct grant schools 
could continue to exist; and certainly most of their pupils would be 
“priced out” if economic fees had to be charged to maintain inde- 


pendence. 


ation authorities can also 
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Other than the schools receiving partial tax support, there are the 
completely independent schools financed entirely by fees or by ancient 
foundations. They number about 5000 and have 500,000 pupils, of 
whom 10 percent are over 15 years old. A small minority of these 
schools enjoy international fame, and rightly. Examples of the great 
Public Schools are Eton, Harrow, and Winchester, which are not at all 
public but very exclusive and expensive. Many independent schools 
are comparable only to the publicly maintained grammar school. 
Indeed, the majority perhaps are not nearly so good. They are actually 
genteel alternatives to the grammar school or to the secondary modern 
school, accommodating children who have not been catered to by the 
tax-supported institutions. A large number are, in fact, primary schools 
(though it would be a bold man who said so!), preparing boys and 
girls for the minor Public Schools. Most of these “preparatory” schools 
are undistinguished, but on the whole they do a useful job. Independent 
schools receive no tax support (with rare exceptions of a merely token 
kind) and, until 1957, they were not inspected by the Ministry of 
Education unless they invited inspection so as to secure “recognition 
as efficient.” A number of them did so for prestige. Yet the inde- 
pendent schools are of really great importance in Britain’s social sys- 
tem. In prosperous London suburbs, and among the elite of the 
provincial towns, they have a high popularity because they impart a 
socially desirable accent to their young charges, because they prepare 
children in appropriate subjects for the examinations that admit them 
to Public Schools, and because they often have smaller classes than 
the publicly provided primary schools. The importance of the southern? 
English accent, and of examinations, in British life will be dealt with 
shortly. 

It is a matter of historic interest worth mentioning here that the 
Public Schools got their name because they were once what it implies: 
being monastic foundations intended for the education of the les° 
wealthy. However, instead of being ladders for all, and leading poor 
boys to a career in the Church or the professions, they have in rece? 
centuries been the preserve of the governing classes. As late as 1962, 
over 40 percent of the students at Oxford University and 60 percen 
of those at Cambridge University (thus enjoying a socially favorable 
start in public life) had been to boarding schools of this type. Indee® 
one Oxford college recently had 75 percent of its student body from 
such schools. Public Schools’ importance can be shown in another way: 
If we interpret the term “Public School” broadly, roughly 12 percen 
of all grammar (academic) school pupils are in them, including 20 P®™” 
cent of all those in the “sixth form” (top classes); while approximate y 
20 percent of all university entrants come from them. About one thi” 
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of all the highest posts in industry and commerce are held by “old 
boys” of Public Schools, and about two thirds of those in the learned 
professions. 

During the nineteenth century, the majority of the present Public 
Schools were founded in order to cater to the sons of rising manu- 
facturers and merchants. Reformed by such crusaders as Arnold of 
Rugby, and Thring of Uppingham, they have provided a thorough 
though sometimes formal preparation for the more respectable profes- 
sions. Perhaps more than any other instrument, the Public Schools 
account for the astonishing absorptive capacity of the privileged upper 
middle classes, especially in England. The ruling class will generally 
accept anyone who can make the grade and conform to the exacting 
requirements of the “approved type.” Among these are possession of 
the southern English accent (not native to any part of the country, but 
polished as a class index) and an habitual confident elegance. These 
are, at least in the intentions of Public School educators, only the 
external tokens of strength of character, of what psychologists (but 
not economists) call socialization, and of cultivated sensibility. It is 
important not to underestimate the high standards of teaching, study, 
Sportmanship, and service in these schools. Their academic require- 
ments for admission are severe; their regime is strict, often Spartan. 
Their fees are high (not much below an average employee’s yearly 
wage), for a child’s annual schooling and residence. Scholarships are 
few.3 Several proposals, such as the Fleming scheme, have from time 
to time suggested that some scholarships should be made available to 
the poorest children. It is not surprising that the combination of high 
academic and social standards, strong insistence on “character” and 
careful home backgrounds, has given the Public Schools immense 
prestige. The fact that nearly all these schools—and all the most 
famous—are boarding establishments gives close control over personal 
development. Many people still assume that leadership and personal 
integrity can only be developed in these schools, or according to their 
fashion, Though rather less than 3 percent‘ of British children go to 


3 Direct fees at the time of writing averaged between £450 and £550 per annum, and 
many additional costs (clothing for example, and games requirements) must be reckoned 
in. Thus Public Schools are out of range for all but the top 10 percent of icome so 
many. Since 1960, LEAs have agreed to pay for a few of their children to attend Public 
Schools, priority being given to children with both parents abroad or with adverse home 
circums se 

ris ten oe headmaster of Eton (who should know) said that 6000 boys annually out 
of 300,000 reaching the age of thirteen went to Public Schools, t hat is 2 percent. Professor 
H. C. Dent about the same time estimated the proportion as 3 percent of the whole sec- 
ondary school population, a figure that tallies with the above. 
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such schools, their access to positions of wealth and influence is con- 
spicuously easier than for others. 

In particular, we must notice that the ordinary English “grammar” 
school (that is, the really public academic high school) has been shaped 
by the example of the Public Schools. Some grammar day schools are 
so ancient that they antedate most residential Public Schools, which 
grew up in their present form to attract the children of administrators 
and well-to-do people from all over the country; and there have always 
existed some day grammar schools for the children of the locally suc- 
cessful. Therefore when tax supported secondary schools were intro- 
duced in 1902 it was not surprising that they were given an ancient 
name and some features of the Public Schools, which were themselves 
increasing greatly in number to serve the newly rich. The chief executor 
of the 1902 Act, Sir Robert Morant, was of Public School type to the 
marrow. During the last quarter of a century before publicly provided 
secondary schools actually arrived, however, many expected that they 
would be of a much more technical or directly prevocational kind. That 
was the direction of public demand and also what manufacturers €n- 
visaged. Yet the prestige of Public Schools, and of the older grammar 
schools, was such that the newer academic public secondary schools 
are not only officially called “grammar schools” but also copy their 
organization of “houses,” prefects, school loyalty, team spirit, and S° 
on. To an astonishing degree this has enabled the products of the public 
grammar school to compete academically with Public School products 
in the struggle for university and professional places. But it has also 
resulted in much frustration and perhaps misdirection of effort. 

It is of the greatest importance for an understanding of British 
educational problems to appreciate the long unchallenged sanctity 
of all that the Public Schools stand for. This type of boarding school 
is, after all, the characteristic British contribution to educationa 
thought and school organization. It is not claiming too much if we say 
that preoccupation with character-training and self-discipline, throug 
teamwork within a rather narrow horizon of social obligation, Pa$ 
been the hallmark of these schools; it has been prized by such differen 
observers as the founders of New England “preparatory schools’ a 
the more recent founders of Soviet boarding schools. Such schoo 
furthermore, changed the meaning of the English word “sport” a 
bed-play, and hunting, and rumbustious gambling contests, tO bi 
gentlemanly recognition that “the game’s the thing,” with emphas!® 
on team discipline, but without too much zeal for victory as 1008 E 
‘fair play” is maintained. ai 

The commercialization of sport, international sporting events band 
national prestige at stake, and the wide reinterpretation of amateuris? 
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British upper-class interests in a world that puts the benefits of indus- 
trialization to a richer social use than its first beneficiaries intended—all 
these developments have brought into question the complacent as- 
sumptions underpinning and buttressing the Public School concept. 
The heyday of the Public School as a “self-evident” ethos (as distinct 
from an advantageous lever) ran from the 1870s to the 1930s. Most of 
its teachers and many of the public still believe in that ethos. This is 
why there have been persistent attempts to link the Public Schools 
somehow with opportunities for the “most deserving” boys and girls 
from the really public schools maintained by taxes. This is still the 
serious program of some Public School headmasters. But the wide- 
spread tendency to reassess all institutions in a broader perspective of 
social justice and efficiency portends great changes. 

In addition to any voluntary moves already made by the Public 
Schools themselves (especially after the admission of boys and girls 
on tax-aided scholarships became legally or administratively possible), 
the question of associating the Public Schools closely with the public 
system has been in the air for many years. An intention to “incor- 
porate” them into the public system was announced before the Labour 
Party was returned to office in 1964. With an increased majority in 
1966, that intention seems nearer fulfillment, especially as a Public 
Schools Commission was set up the previous year for the express 
purpose of integrating the 277 Public Schools into the national sys- 
tem.5 The report of the commission (due in 1967) will bring to mind 
the Clarendon Commission of 1861-1864, which resulted in the Public 
Schools Act of 1868. This act reformed the constitutions of nine great 
Public Schools, and provided for the “wider representation of national 
interests” —as they were then conceived by the ruling classes. Certainly, 
those responsible for the Public Schools are now at pains to show that 
they serve, and can even more bountifully serve, the public interest; 
but the average onlooker is skeptical. Nevertheless, the indirect public 
influence on Public Schools has been profound. 

As always happens everywhere, those more recently emancipated 
from social and economic disadvantage aspire to the conspicuous tokens 
of success. It is difficult for newcomers to discern the differences of 
Social context, of professional orientation, and indeed of historic and 
economic circumstance that make their own case different. Society has 
been and is still being revolutionized, but not its legends or its holy 


a ne 


5 No exact definition of the term “Public School” is possible. Recognition of this status 


is self-perpetuating, as it depends upon admission to the Headmasters’ Conference, the 
Governing Bodies’ “Association, or the Governing Bodies of Girls’ Schools’ Association. 
This sounds informal enough, but admission is rigidly controlled, and attained only after 


Strict scrutiny. 
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symbols. What sociologists call “social distance,” therefore, is still 
measured in Britain largely by old-fashioned criteria different from 
those in America. In the very top bracket one includes not only the 
titled nobility (which nowadays may include industrialists, successful 
administrators, and former trade union officials), but members of the 
learned professions, such as university professors. Universities are 
exclusive, and their faculties highly esteemed. The big men of local 
industry and commerce frequently stand rather lower in public estima- 
tion. Prosperous provincial manufacturers and storekeepers may even 
now be socially equated with teachers in good schools, although their 
incomes are much larger. Recent public opinion polls and broadcast 
discussions still bear out what professional sociologists say, though 
“Americanization” of social criteria is taking place. We may say that 
the way an Englishman speaks and moves is much more likely to affect 
his immediate social mobility than the amount of money in his own 
or his father’s account. Speech alone is a significant social ticket. The 
vital importance of socially “good” schools is thus enhanced. 

Of course, there are subtleties, as there are in all class distinctions. 
Local speech in the British Isles shows strong differences in pronuncia- 
tion, idiom, and intonation. Much would at first be unintelligible to 
anyone who knew only “standard English,” and the more vigorous 
local peculiarities would long defy an outsider’s understanding. (Noth- 
ing is said here about the different languages, such as Welsh, which 
is the medium of instruction in Wales for children whose mother tongue 
it is, or Gaelic, or Irish. Attention is paid only to variants of English.) 
As a kind of compromise between the extremes of dialect and the ce?” 
tral norm of standard English, most towns of any size havea distinctive 
speech of their own. Citizens distinguished in the local hierarchy have 
progressed furthest from local idiosyncrasies. In some occupations @ 
cosmopolitan English accent is not so strictly called for as in others. A 
Church of England clergyman, a lawyer, and a doctor must generally 
“speak well”; their children certainly must. Secondary school teacher 
also speak well, as a rule, though not necessarily if they teach science 
subjects. Factory owners need not. So it goes on. 

Some local speech survivals are less welcome than others. A Scot 
accent of medium strength is something of a distinction, an Irish 00° 
much less so. Ambitious Welshmen are careful to change their vowels, 
but some surviving Welsh intonation is not unattractive. A stro”8 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, or Midlands color is a downright social draw- 
back for the ambitious, however, even in those very regions; in London, 
and in high academic or administrative posts generally, it is ch 
more so. These absurd but cherished talismans profoundly affect 
geographic and, still more, social mobility—much more than in Ge- 


tish 
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many, for instance. We cannot separate from them the high prestige 
(and effective social importance) of the Public Schools and others that 
are semiprivate. At the moment, considerations of speech and social 
punctilio are perhaps the biggest hindrance to a wider acceptance of 
common schools for all children. So powerfully do social intangibles 
become educational facts. 

Having sketched in the background of influential forces still at work, 
we can proceed to a more formal examination of the school system in 
England and Wales. Scottish methods are different in certain important 
respects. In England and Wales, compulsory free schooling begins at 
the commencement of the half-year after a child reaches the age of 5. 
There are three terms a year, each of about thirteen weeks. Twelve 
weeks’ holiday is usual, generally divided into six weeks in the summer, 
three weeks at Christmas, and three at Easter. (Winter in Britain is 
mild, spring is early, and summer is cool. A favorite joke is that Britain 
has no climate, only weather.) Schools have a five-day week, usually 
from nine o’clock to three-thirty or four with an hour’s dinner break at 
midday and two shorter breaks in the morning and afternoon sessions. 
Local school authorities have complete discretion to arrange all these 
matters. It is also usual to have a short midterm break of perhaps two 
days in each of the three terms. Physical education is an essential part 
of the curriculum and, in addition, there may be one or two games 
afternoons a week. In most schools, except those for very young chil- 
dren, extracurricular activity is encouraged. In the “grammar” schools 
(academic high schools) this is specially vigorous, and highly prized 
as a formative influence. A British school is certainly not a place for 
Instruction only. ne 

All the seed the school means business. A child beginning school 
Soon after his fifth birthday starts straight away to learn. There is no 
Official program or method. The head and assistant teachers do what 
seems best, and adjust themselves to the children’s needs as much as 
Possible. Young children are grouped according to ability and speed. 
By their sixth birthday they are usually able to read simple books 
and do elementary sums. They write without hesitation, sometimes 
in script. In addition, they paint, sing, dance, and become acquainted 
with each other and the world about them. The infant schools (5 to 7) 
and junior schools (7 to 11) are usually the most progressive parts of 
the British system; they are bright and cheerful places, and up-to-date 
methods are now usual. Unfortunately, the postwar increase in the 
birthrate, the heavy cost of reconstruction, the worsened international 
Situation, and the shortage of teachers have led to classes that are 
much too large. Forty (and sometimes even fifty) pupils are found in 
One class. Schools also have a playground, a place to assemble, and 
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a place for meals and exercise. Books, stationery, and other necessities 
are provided. 

The work begun in the first school year is consolidated and improved 
in subsequent years. By comparison with some other countries the 
pace is rapid; but it is certainly not forced. When a child is about 11 
(that is, in his sixth year) he is doing work comparable with that of 
the seventh grade (perhaps higher), of most American schools. The 
average standard of proficiency is high. By this time the pupil-teacher 
relationship has become more formal. This is partly because it is tradi- 
tional, partly because people think it works out better, and partly 
because of the long-standing selection for secondary education at about 
the age of 11. 

Here again huge changes are anticipated, as the adoption of a com- 
prehensive secondary school system (that is, one catering to the various 
abilities of all children in one establishment) is now official policy- 
much-discussed circular was sent to LEAs in 1965, requiring them to 
inform the Secretary of State for Education and Science one year later 
how they proposed to implement reorganization along comprehensive 
lines. In order to make use of existing school buildings and other local 
opportunities, and to meet local needs, a variety of organizational pat- 
terns was authorized in advance. No doubt was left as to the over-a 
requirement. The traditional “break at eleven” from primary to 5€¢- 
ondary education, which was formalized in 1944 when some form ° 
secondary school was first provided for all, has also become less in- 
evitable now that the age of transfer may vary to accommodate loca 
experiments. For example some systems have already been modified 
from 9 to 13 to provide a three-tier range of schools—5-9, 9-13, and 
13-16—before 16 becomes the minimum school-leaving age in 1970: 
and the 1967 Plowden Report proposed three phases: 5 to 8; 8 to 12 
or perhaps 13; 13 to 16. Varied experiments are likely. LEAs need 
latitude to make the best use of buildings now available. 

In any case, long before the “comprehensive school” circular, many 
LEAs had already introduced schemes of comprehensive OY neat- 
comprehensive reorganization, and a great many more had voluntarily 
planned to do so. As has been said, some two thirds of all the childre? 
in England and Wales had thus been planned for, or already accom” 
modated. A fair number of LEA systems had already moved ove? 
towards a two-tier secondary school structure. These had all childre? 
between 11 and 14 years of age in a lower-secondary school (often calle 
a high school) with no permanent or marked differentiation, and for 
lowed this with either self-selection or counseled selection. The prot?” 
type of such reorganizations in Britain was the Leicestershire plan, 
which in one form or another had been followed by a large number 9, 
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authorities. It will be seen that there is a resemblance to the “observa- 
tion cycle” of France and the scuola media or “middle school” of Italy. 
A number of such changes have been proceeding in parallel in several 
European countries. They have the administrative advantage of using 
existing buildings for a junior or a senior secondary school, where the 
appropriate type of teacher can be used to best effect. In Britain all 
such modifications of the secondary school structure until 1966 had 
perforce to include a break at the age of 11. 

Because buildings last a long time, and ideas are often just as firmly 
structured, it is important to give a condensed account of the system 
still usually practiced in England and Wales. This system came into 
effect under the 1944 Act, which guaranteed “secondary education 
for all”—but differentiated into two or three types of parallel school 
according to the children’s age, attainment, and supposed aptitude. The 
notion of any once-and-for-all diagnosis has come under heavy criticism 
from scientists, sociologists, teachers and parents. In 1944 such an 
“objective” prognosis at the age of 10 or 11 was welcomed by many, 
on the ground that it was fairer than the criterion of wealth or social 
ambition which hitherto had been more influential, even though there 
had been an “educational ladder” before then for children who could 


pass a scholarship examination. 
_ After 1944 the emphasis was suppose : 45 A 
ination for privilege, but on selection according to the child’s merit 


and needs. Nevertheless, the promised “parity of esteem” for the dis- 


tinct kinds of secondary school was never attained. Children, parents, 
osis and its implications. 


and teachers were too conscious of the diagn 
Tn any case, the influence of school, home, and other circumstances 
was reflected in the knowledge tested, and in the child’s performance 
—no matter how “objective” the examination. Besides, the tests have 
been criticized for their content, methods, and the narrow spectrum 
of personality tested. So the “eleven plus” diagnosis earned a bad name 
in many quarters. On the other hand, there has never been any rigid 
“eleven plus” examination or selection method. Local authorities have 
always been able to choose as they wished, within obvious limits. Some 
abandoned the “eleven plus” long ago, selecting by other means— 
Parental choice, teachers’ advice, school records. However, some form 
of selection is still usual—even where comprehensive schools have 
been established. It typically includes intelligence tests (more suspect 
now), attainment tests, critical compositions, and tests in arithmetic. 

eference is usually (sometimes exclusively) made to the child’s school 
record card. Parental choice, too, is weighed. 

However it is done, children in the publicly provided school system 
are all transferred to a secondary school at the age of 11 (or 12 after 


d to be not on passing an exam- 
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the Plowden Report, or exceptionally at 13). At one time, the term 
“secondary” signified simply a more privileged school with a curriculum 
leading to the university or the professions—an old-style grammar 
school. Now it refers to public provision of any type between the ages 
of 11 and 18 or 19. Three main types of school were recognized after 
1944: “grammar” or academic; technical; and “secondary modern.” 
Some remarks have already been made about grammar schools. The 
grammar school offers systematic preparation for university, technical, 
and commercial occupations in a wide range, but it also sets a high 
standard of personal and civic responsibility. Work is earnest, but s0 
are the numerous and diligently followed activities. In addition to 
games and athletics, we usually find debating clubs, concerts, and 
dramatic presentations of good quality. Art and singing are taken by 
everyone. Competence in self-expression and public speaking are ex- 
pected and trained for, though not as well as on the continent, where 
oral repetition of homework and oral examinations ensure great profi- 
ciency in the spoken word. There is usually an orchestra. Science clubs 
and naturalists’ societies, stamp and chess clubs, camping, scouting, 
and similar organizations—all these are common. Nowadays foreign 
travel is often organized on a voluntary basis, and many pupils have 
pen-friends abroad with whom they correspond in French or German. 
Life in a grammar school is very busy indeed. i 
School subjects, though not so exactingly pursued as they are in 
France (where they tend to exclude extracurricular activities of any 
kind) are numerous and serious. Nearly all pupils take the same sub- 
jects at first, though there is increasing specialization as they advance 
In the first “form” of a typical grammar school (ages 11 to 12) the 
pupils begin learning algebra and geometry, a foreign language, an 
either general science or elementary biology. They also take Englis 
(which includes “speech,” drama, and so on), history, geography, mUusI© 
physical education, and nondenominational (but Christian) religious 
knowledge. Children may elect not to take this last subject if theit 
parents object. A second foreign language is begun in the second ens 
as a rule; in the third year a third language may be added. The thi : 
year also marks the beginning of physics, or chemistry, or biology: oe 
a combination of these; in mathematics, trigonometry may be adde i 
Girls may also include domestic science and boys some workshop skill, 
usually woodwork. i t 
What has just been described may seem a formidable program, bu 
a close scrutiny reveals that not so many subjects are continuously 
and simultaneously studied to the final school-leaving examination 
as on the continent, or even in Scotland. It is generally assume ae 
England and Wales that in order to learn subjects or basic skills 
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efficiently, something else must be dropped. Early specialization is 
therefore the characteristic of English education—one which has been 
taken for granted in many official reports. Specialization is ostensibly 
for the sake of higher standards, especially from the age of 13 or 14 
on. But (overlooking the greater spread of interests covered by the 
continental curricula) can we always say that the attainment of 
English school-leaving is as high as that in France or Germany in the 
individual subjects—especially on the literary side? Clearly not. The 
English apologia points to character-training, extracurricular interests, 
sport, and all the other things so integral to school life in England. 
There is a point here, but the English are having to think more inter- 
nationally and less amateurishly. Therefore international comparisons 
and penetrating curriculum study are combining to question com- 
placency in British education. 

Is it really true that so many pupils are “not much good at lan- 
guages” or in some way second-best at mathematics or science—at any 
rate to the extent of “dropping” parts of the syllabus? Every pupil 
retains core subjects such as English, history, and mathematics at least 
until 16 or so in a grammar school. Are the other subjects which make 
up a modern citizen’s viability in adult life to be “dropped” so readily 
—perhaps because of idleness, poor learning methods, timetable diffi- 
culties, or even just because specialization is unquestioned? 

To present a fair picture we should stress that what is said here 
about subject-dropping and specialization refers mainly to the study 
of subjects for examinations, for which the attainment level is really 
high. Such specialization in the “sixth form” (top classes) may be 
Particularly marked in the sciences. It should be mentioned that science 
and mathematics form a larger proportion of school curricula in Britain 


than in the United States, being comparable in this respect with 


programs in the Soviet Union—though not for every child, as must be 
the case in the USSR. Some unexamined subjects and activities always 
accompany the subjects of specialized study for any British examina- 
tion, at least until the first public examination described below. There 
is often narrowness in the formal studies of the last two or three years 
of a grammar school course before 18 or 19, not altogether relieved 
by “minority time” studies or extracurricular interests. 
Partly for this reason, a number of LEAs have been experimenting 
with “sixth form colleges.” These are likely to be found in areas where 
a common school accommodates children to the age of about 16 and 
the first examination level of the General Certificate of Education, 
With more specialized courses later in the same school or in different 
establishments. Alternatively, such a 
Sixth form of a grammar school absor 


“college” may constitute the 
bing many pupils from various 
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secondary schools. The Department of Education and Science has 
deliberately fostered imaginative experiment in a number of pilot 
schools to meet a variety of contextual or structural requirements. In 
any case, some developing features are clear. A more collegiate kind 
of atmosphere of deep study leavened by wider human contacts and 
a certain independence of research (in place of formal teaching) can 
certainly be found in any such school, no matter whether it is a “sixth: 
form college” separated from a grammar school or a “sixth-form unit 
maintaining an indissoluble union with one. 

Such educational opportunities also exist, in fact, at the lower end 
of some colleges of further education. These are often called “technical 
colleges,” and their main function is to provide a lower-than-university 
complement of education and training normally begun at the age of 18: 
Such colleges often have a large junior department operating at ap- 
proximately sixth-form level, and overlapping the sixth form work of 
the grammar schools in some fields, especially for students who have 
left secondary schools around the age of 16. This parenthetical infor- 
mation is necessary to fill out the picture of upper-secondary oppor- 
tunity, even though it means anticipating the bulk of information tO 
be given later on such colleges. l 

In a growing number of districts, the majority of grammar penon 
pupils stay until they are 18—the age level of final examinations. | 
smaller proportion (again growing) of pupils in other types of schoo 
remain also. In terms of absolute numbers, but not proportionally, the 
majority of those staying on until 18 are now outside grammar schoo SA 
This fact illustrates two things: the growing strength of comprehensive 
schools (or the more ambitious secondary schools of other types), an f 
the flexibility of arrangements mitigating the supposed “finality ° 
a selection about the age of 11. As one would expect, the tendency A 
stay on until 18 and to develop studies beyond school is greater in those 
school systems where academic segregation is less noticeable. Howev® t 
in some industrial towns with a high rate of well-paid employme? 
there is still a tendency for too many able children to leave school a 
get jobs. This may be attributable to alienation of sympathy on ie 
children’s part or their parents’; it may also call into question . o 
scholastic methods they have experienced. In any case, there is n 
need for children to be lost to further education, though the a 
of “staying power” in part-time further education is as disappoint’! 
in Britain as it is in most countries. OF 

We have been talking about the pursuit of subjects at a level apP? 
priate to many or most American colleges, and sometimes beyo? A 
When we look at J apan we shall see that the level of most Europes 
upper-secondary work would, in that country, be classified as of “un 
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versity” rank (not even with the slightly junior imputation associated 
with the word “college” in the United States). Therefore we must not 
swallow statistics of higher education (or anything else) whole, without 
discerning what is included in the definition, and what its significance 
is in the context where it occurs. What has been questioned so far in the 
British scene is not so much the attainment level but the complexion 
of interests fostered in schools, and the justification of those interests 
in terms of the pupils’ future world connections. 

The main school examinations are for the General Certificate of 
Education, which has two levels: “Ordinary” at about 16, on a fairly 
broad base, and “Advanced” at about 18, with close specialization. 
Questions are set and marked externally by examining boards operated 
by the universities. At least half, and often more, of the examiners are 
teachers. They draw up syllabuses on which the examination will be 
based. Schools are profoundly influenced by these syllabuses, which 
in a language, for example, may prescribe certain authors for detailed 
study. It is true that head or even assistant teachers can get a paper 
set on any subject, or on any special aspect of a subject, particularly 
developed in their school; but few avail themselves of this facility even 
though the additional cost is negligible. As has been said before, the 
choice of a school’s curriculum is left almost entirely to the school 
itself, The influence of external examinations keeps them all up to 
standard, and to some extent restricts modifications in the curriculum, 
though it need not do so. Despite many attempts in recent years to 
minimize concentration on examinations, there is no doubt that the 
results attained in them have an enormous influence on future careers 
—at least in the initial stages. What is said here about grammar schools 
may apply equally to the “grammar” sections of comprehensive 
Schools. 

_ It will be of interest to suggest the sti r ; 
is rash. One 16-year-old boy or girl would take English as a required 
subject, and might add mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
history (or perhaps geography), and French. Another might choose 
history, geography, mathematics, French, Latin, and Greek, in addi- 
tion to English literature and language. These are not unusual cases. 

ther combinations are possible in a wide range. By the time 18-year- 
old pupils take the Advanced Level of the General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, their subjects can often be compared with those in the senior 
year of the average American college (where students are around 22). 
In recent years, many British teachers of classes at the Advanced Level 
have begun using American college textbooks. These are often ad- 
mirably produced, and are in some ways especially useful for review 


or consolidation because their material is arranged in a different way. 


andards attained, though that 
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This tendency is particularly true of biology and physics books, such 
as those prepared for the (American) National Science Foundation. 
The teachers in question assume that, as it is in the British idiom, 
“college” is a synonym for an academic high school (that is, a British 
grammar school). Unfortunately, these books are usually too expensive 
for the British pocket. 

Not even this level of attainment will guarantee pupils the oppor- 
tunity of entering a British university to begin a course, however. 
British universities are highly specialized places, concerned with a 
restricted range of academic interests, and preparing only for the 
highest grades of a few professions. The manifold services offered by 
American universities, for example, are provided by other institutions 
in Britain. 

It should be noted that nothing is implied in my remarks about the 
comparative personal worth of the education offered in Britain and 
in the United States. Comments on standards of attainment may touch 
a tender spot, but they do not say everything. A country like Britain, 
which has limited natural resources and must earn abroad by its skill 
at least half the food it eats, just cannot afford extravagances with time. 
“If you don’t earn, you don’t eat” is a lesson that has been dinned into 
British heads incessantly in the postwar years. Standards of skill and 
knowledge can hardly be abandoned without disaster, Industry, no les 
than the universities, demands ever higher and higher attainment. On 
the other hand, some industries requiring the highest skill nowadays 
prefer to have a broadly based school foundation, and look for such 
qualities as initiative or enterprise (not to speak of a sympatheti 
awareness of the world at large). Thus they come closer to the needs 0° 
citizenship, too. The critical problem inside the grammar school, there 
fore, is how to decide between specialization and flexibility. It is P° 
beyond human ingenuity to foster understanding of worldwide prob: 
lems and deep human issues even when specialized studies are follow? 
within a restricted field. But there are manifest dangers which ne? 
particular attention—and not just in the grammar school, where many 
attempts are already made to widen interests and develop human on 
cern. The very important Crowther Reports dealt with these problem h 
and contained excellent information about the evolution of Brite 
schools for this age range. I do not, however, accept some of its me 
conservative conclusions. t 

The grammar school, which has become the pivotal point of mos 
British skill and enterprise in the twentieth century, has its own speci® 
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problems. It has not changed enough with the times, either with regard 
to the range of subjects covered or in relation to social attitudes. It 
certainly has its own special type of narrowness. For example, segrega- 
tion is usual—not between people of different color (for that would 
be both illegal and shocking in Britain), but between boys and girls. 
Relatively few grammar schools are coeducational, though most 
primary schools and secondary modern schools are. The ancient Public 
Schools and grammar schools were for boys only, and girls’ education 
was an afterthought. The ancient fashion still prevails in today’s gram- 
mar schools, and plenty of reasons are given to justify it. Also, it is 
usual to expect boys (or girls) to wear clothing of a distinctive type. 
This cuts out vulgar ostentation and also sloppiness, but it may cramp 
individuality. Many schools now permit older girls, especially in the 
sixth form, to wear their own choice of clothing. Some boys’ schools 
adopt a similar policy, but a “school uniform” is customary. 

» in Britain, of course, bears no resemblance to 
orn by Soviet or Japanese school- 
Napoleon’s intention to provide 
n Britain, it is 


A “school uniform 
the genuine military-style uniform w 
boys, which in turn was derived from 
a civilian army of educated men for national strength. I 
just a matter of sober, neat clothing of a standardized pattern and 
color. Not all schools adopt one, but it is interesting to note that the 
general improvement of status in all kinds of nongrammar secondary 
school has usually been contemporary with the adoption of a school 
uniform. Another advantage is that it helps parents’ budgeting. 

Yet the fostering of esprit de corps by this method is also associated 
with the spirit of the “old school tie.” There is no doubt that people 
in grammar schools or the “grammar” sections of comprehensive 
schools have felt socially as well as intellectually superior, on the whole. 

hey represent between 20 and 25 percent of the children sorted out 
at the age of 11. Some local authorities have always selected a much 
higher proportion of children for grammar school placement, and this 
fact indicates once more the uncertainties of selection at this age. 
Attention to manners and speech, as well as the very real difference 
made to professional prospects, make most parents eager for their chil- 
dren to be selected for grammar schools or similar academic opportuni- 
ties elsewhere. Although parents can express a preference, only a few 
can be satisfied. Several noteworthy results must be mentioned. Parents 
of children around 11 tend to become very anxious about selection pro- 
cedures (and so do the children themselves). Some parents have their 
children coached, and others send their children to “preparatory 
Schools” (private junior schools) instead of to the public junior schools, 
though they seldom do much better. Finally, a number of those dis- 
appointed by the selection send their children to fee-charging inde- 
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pendent grammar schools, where admission requirements may be 
lower. This practice is growing. A number of the latter schools are run 
by religious organizations; others are commercial ventures with no 
religious affiliation. 

Public Schools such as Eton and Winchester, and a large number less 
well known, have their own selection examination, of a more con- 
ventional kind. Pupils take these examinations at the age of thirteen. 
The tests include papers in Latin and French, and in fairly advanced 
mathematics. Therefore it would normally be very difficult for a child 
from an ordinary tax-supported school to compete, even if his parents 
could afford the fees. To serve these requirements, a large number of 
“preparatory schools,” not tax-supported, are found in prosperous 
suburbs. Since the usual pattern of selection followed after 1944 
virtually made the free grammar school the main preserve of juvenile 
intelligence (at least, as indicated by tests), many preparatory schools 
also made a point of preparing children for the “eleven plus” exami- 
nations as well as for the Public Schools’ “common entrance.” 

All these considerations, in more or less articulate form, have been 
brought home to parents whose little 11-year-old boy or girl is faced 
with selection procedures. There has been a crescendo of protests— 
against the ordeal, against its restrictive influence on the junior school, 
against unreliability in the selection, and against its finality (despite 
marginal adjustment up to the age of 13 or even 16 or 18). The protest- 
ers have become more influential as their number has included many 
who, before the war, could have paid fees to get their children (of a 
lower intellectual or attainment level) into grammar schools that are 
now free. University professors, heads of schools, and professional men 
find their children excluded. Influence and money count for nothing; 
except so far as children from wealthier and professional homes aè 
more likely to do well in an impartial examination. In fact, the agitation 
and frustration of many middle-class parents has helped, as much af 
anything else, the general veering of opinion toward acceptance of the 
comprehensive pattern of schooling. This has been irrespective 0 
political associations, or the fear of lowering standards as some over 
seas comprehensive schools are generally believed to have done- or 
some years to come, however, it is obvious that the interim survival ° 
many tripartite school systems, or internal divisions within a CO™ 
prehensive school, will continue to raise anxious questions about most 
children aged 10—for the selection has always preceded transfer at. 1. 

The sort of anxiety felt by parents and many teachers (to say nothing 
of the poor children themselves) is indicated by the fact that they, an 
the local education authorities as well, are often aware of a “peckin8 
order” of prospects, not only in the junior schools but between the 
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grammar schools themselves. This latter “merit grading” is based upon 
university prospects afterwards. Selection procedures are now known 
to be fallible, or restricted in their purview of scholastic potential. Yet 
the mere placing of children in an alleged order of merit, combined with 
the slight latitude for parental preference (allowed under the 1944 
Education Act), has resulted in children being enrolled in grammar 
schools at some distance from their own districts or towns, though of 
course within the same local authority area. Meanwhile, other children 
with brighter (or duller) prognosis at 11 are brought in from other 
towns or districts. School buses are unusual in Britain, but those who 
have to travel far receive free passes for ordinary public transportation. 
Thus, between eight and nine o’clock on school days, it is still possible 
to see great numbers of children in different colors of uniform criss- 
crossing each other’s paths or “commuting” in opposite directions—all 
because of school selection. The whole, immensely valuable concept of 
a “neighborhood school,” with its educative links that transcend aca- 
demic or career considerations, has been largely ignored in England. 

What is said here about a “pecking order” of grammar schools ap- 
plies even more rigidly in their relationship to other kinds of secondary 
schools. These remarkable peculiarities (almost entirely absent from 
other civilized countries) have been accentuated by the post-1944 deter- 
mination to eliminate favoritism derived from parental position, and to 
substitute instead an assessment of the child’s supposed merits. How- 
ever, the fallibility of tests, the narrowness of the field of personality 
under review, the ignoring of contextual factors affecting any child’s 
performance in a test (as well as his later development or downfall) 
raise grave doubts. So does the insensibility involved in the process, 
and the bland arrogance of supposing we know all the qualities and 
interests that any secondary school should try to select children for. 
All this has led to impatience with selection in many countries simul- 
taneously. Though we are discussing Britain, the same discussions are 
appropriate to much selection on a world front. Much the same con- 
clusions are being reached in one European country after another, as 
they have already been reached in North America and the British 
Commonwealth. ' 
__ It is rightly assumed that protests would not have been so energetic 
if the alternatives to the grammar school had enjoyed that “parity of 
esteem” so cheerfully anticipated at the time of the 1944 Act. This 
happy state was not reached, though remarkable progress was made. 
There are several reasons for social and educational distinctions. Be- 
fore 1944, the old elementary school carried the stigma of lower status, 
being intended for the laboring poor- It often used wretched buildings, 
a few of which are still in use as junior schools or secondary modern 
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schools. It was “creamed off” by scholarship awards. Its teachers were 
worse trained and worse paid than those in grammar schools. As the 
effective life of a teacher is some forty years, it is obvious that many 
of those still in service in nongrammar schools date from the pre-1944 
period. Although many are exemplary in their social attitudes, in their 
teaching ability, and in their good will, it would be rash to say this 
of them all. It cannot be claimed that the older teachers, on the average, 
nes who have come into the 
zation of pay made such service 
odern schools have man- 
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stitutional reasons, even if one were blind to their many excellences 
some of which have filtered down into the publicly provided sector. In 
less than forty years after tax aid to secondary schools in 1902 success 
m public examinations in many respects equated the publicity pro- 
vided grammar schools with the Public Schools on academic grounds 

and caused many of the latter to change their policy in favor of less 
sport and more serious study. Certificates and the like may be no 
more than talismans; but far less substantial emblems have evoked the 
rivalry of human beings throughout the ages and seem likely to go on 
doing so. It is something if genuine equivalence can be recognized where 
it truly exists, and if a fair basis for competition can be provided. Re- 
cruitment must also take place on a much broader front than has 


hitherto been imagined. That is what a comprehensive school policy 


1s Intended to provide now, and what it was hoped the secondary mod- 


ern school would offer after 1944. 
At the present crossroads of decision and development, it seems ap- 


Propriate to consider what a good secondary modern school has been 
and still is. In some ways, though not often in the excellence of its 


buildings or in the money available, a progressive secondary modern 
school can be compared with the ordinary small American high school. 
Academic standards are generally similar, though activities are not. 
There is an attempt at the same orientation toward a happy and re- 
sponsible life at, work and in society. It has not become the “people’s 
School” in popular affection, even though more than two thirds of the 
Population have been attending it. It might have a better chance of 
becoming such when the projected raising of the school-leaving age to 
16 takes place. Before then, however, it seems likely that in most cases 


the “secondary modern school” as such may have faded into some- 
fully comprehensive school 


thing else, either by incorporation into a 

System covering ages 11 to 18, or by the maturing of plans which 
Associate various “streams” of children or school departments into 
new units until the age of 16. In any case, it seems likely that the less 
fortunate connotations of the phrase “secondary modern” will be 
avoided. The term is already avoided in many districts, a simple 
Secondary” being substituted. This has been not only a change of 
name but a recognition that mergers have taken place—sometimes 
between secondary modern schools and technical schools, sometimes 


even with “grammar type” courses Or schools. Evolution has been rapid 
ted secondary modern 


duri > heey 
uring recent decades. Consequently, any isola 
School suffers from a historical hangover and from unfavorable com- 


Parisons, Some of these had their origin partly in factual differences 
of standard and partly in somewhat fictitious differences (such as those 
of speech and mannerism). The social stratification which is exemplified 
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by the grammar-secondary modern distinction is the most hotly de- 
bated issue in British education today. Scotland, with its common 
schools, found its own historic way out of this difficulty; but England 
and Wales are not quite ready with their solution. 

A third kind of secondary school envisaged in the 1944 Act has 
certainly been successful in some towns and cities. This is the secondary 
technical school, arising out of the junior technical schools that have 
existed since about 1905. Such schools (now often merged with gram- 
mar schools or closely parallel to them) have recruited boys and a few 
girls about the age of 13, sometimes at 11. They have normally admitted 
bright children who did not do quite well enough in the selection pro- 
cedures to enter grammar schools. Their evocation and practically- 
linked studies have often served to win success for these supposedly 
second-best children in a way that grammar school courses would not 
have done. It is safe to make this surmise because the success ratio of 
secondary technical schools (or the secondary technical department 
m a combined school) has been unusually good. 

In deciding what to do with boys and girls staying on until 16, 
particularly if they do not take kindly to the bookish studies on which 
more “verbal” children can thrive, the example of the secondary tech- 
nical school may be potent. Such schools during recent decades have 
not predestined any boy or girl to a manual or lowly career. On the 
contrary, they have stressed that aspect of generalized perspectives, or 

polyvalence” or “polytechnical education,” which continental neigh- 
ee as an invention or a Marxist verity. The Germans, the 
S, and more recently the French have learned how to combine 
general education with vocational training on a large scale for boys and 
girls over the age of 14. The British knew that before, but they did not 
develop on any large scale the good work they had begun so long ago, 
despite the existence of thriving secondary technical schools and the 
Suggestion in several laws or reports that such work-linked or life-linked 
education could become better developed. Perhaps the “gentleman 
ideal” is to blame; but the gentlemen now have their backs to the wall, 
and the continental example may show that the white-coated tech- 
nician or supervisor (not to say the technologist) is as respectable a 
member of a nation’s educated citizenry as the literary man. However, 
hoe of the structural changes now going on in Britain, it seems un- 
EA Bamer aae n secondary technical schools will persist for very 
perhaps as upper-secondary schools beginning after 14 
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nical, and secondary modern schools) really had its origin in historical 
accident and in social and economic stratification. Yet it actually re- 
sulted in a widespread belief that there are really three types of mind— 
bookish, technical, and practical. References are made to these in 
legislation and supporting official reports; and of course the educa- 
tional psychologists busied themselves finding tests with which to 
recognize them. Fortunately, this oddly schizophrenic psychology is 
now largely discredited, but some university chairs of education or 
psychology have been earned by this kind of exercise. Such stalwarts 
of the test began to repent a generation ago in the light of better social 
and comparative evidence, and now the majority are converted. Many 
of the schools and school populations docketed by these people long 
ago still persist, beset with teachers or politicians convinced of the old 
dispensation; but the merging and blending previously described has 
been hazing the outlines for a long time. 

Multilateral schools (that is, several schools or departments on one 
campus), bilateral schools, and comprehensive schools have all been 
possible under the widely permissive legislation of England and Wales. 
They have recommended themselves for one functional reason or an- 
other (and sometimes from social or political rather than strictly 
pedagogical justification). Then came the Leicestershire reform, which 
transferred all 11-year-olds to the nearest secondary school without 
a test, keeping them there until 14 or 15. It allowed further transfer to 
a grammar school—again without tests, but on condition that parents 
promised to let the child stay until at least 16. A much larger proportion 
than usual did so. Education in general was belived to be better served; 
and examination or other successes were conspicuous among many 
children whom the older system would have rejected. These develop- 
ments during more than 20 years after 1944 (which had been widely 
copied even in Conservative LEAs), logically prepared the way for the 
comprehensive type of secondary provision. Why then was there such 
distaste for the comprehensive school as seen in the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Sweden, and several parts of the Commonwealth? The 
answer must be mainly found in the preceding parts of this chapter, not 
in logic. ; 

A few rural areas in England and Wales have had comprehensive or 
near-comprehensive schools for a long time, usually for reasons of 
economy. For a similar reason, schools built in recent years in several 
new towns or suburbs have been constructed either as comprehensive 
Schools or with that possible use in mind. In any case, more recently 
constructed schools do not make the same class distinction architec- 
turally as would once have seemed inevitable. British unreadiness for 
the comprehensive solution to many educational problems must be 
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attributed to class distinctions still pervading the whole of social en- 
counter, to the very different levels of attainment and evocation found 
in Britain’s existing schools, and—let us whisper it—to extremely un- 
flattering judgments made on American comprehensive schools. Most 
European champions of the common school have had to fight against 
such unfavorable comparisons, mostly made by people ignorant of the 
fact that American schools have been geared to quite different purposes 
from those of Europe, and had also been running in low gear, academ- 
ically speaking, between 1930 and 1955. Not even the smear of “‘social- 
ism” attached to common schools has been such a handicap as “guilt 
by association” with the United States, before that country’s recent 
transformation of its schools.7 That kind of taunt is beginning to count 
for less, but countries dependent for their very life on imports and 
skills cannot run the risk of lowered educational standards. 

In Scotland the common school for all children has been traditional, 
though not in a way that gives them all equal consideration. Scottish 
be formal, and to push academic children 
d even if this has snubbed other interests 
ibilities. The teachers have urged prom- 
versity, which has always been the reward 
of a larger proportion than in England; but the slower and less bookish 


in the smaller towns was not ‘ 
American sense. Indeed, large S 
tive grammar schools or “academies.” 
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equality of opportunity, they usually mean an impartial competition. 
The Public Schools, with their specially favorable staffing ratio, their 
manifest scholastic advantages, and still more, the less definable in- 
tangibles that secure their possessors’ success in all the “interview 
situations” with which British life abounds—are still in a paramount 
competitive position. This is a factor no champion of the people can 
ignore when he is thinking of how to reconstruct what Americans and 
Canadians call public schools—that is, those supported by taxation. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that the development of comprehensive 
schools will be hedged about with all kinds of safeguards for the many 
excellent qualities that the publicly maintained grammar schools have 
already displayed. 

It is for this reason that the Commission on the Public Schools (1965- 
1967) is so important, though it is immediately concerned only with 
schools attended by some 3 percent of the population. The pursuit of 
excellence—with equal access—is as powerful an objective in England 
as in France, though with a different idiom. It is a matter of bread and 
butter. On the other hand, so much excellence of so many varieties has 
been hitherto ignored or underdeveloped. Therefore school reforms 
and the abolition of archaic prerogatives must keep in step with de- 
veloping opportunities at all levels—especially in higher education. ; 

The term “higher education” in the United Kingdom has been tradi- 
tionally applied to universities only. It has not applied, as a rule, to 
work of university standard which may be undertaken elsewhere. So 
it was rather revolutionary of the Robbins Committee, which produced 
a momentous report on Higher Education in 1963, to include the 
higher ranges of technological and managerial education and also some 
of the work undertaken in colleges of further education and teachers 
colleges—provided it reached the same level as that of the 25 British 
universities that had existed until that time. y NR 

We can take the Robbins recommendations in due course, beginning 
with a description of what was in force at the time. In 1962, there were 
25 British universities, several with constituent colleges that are 
widely separated (like the University of Wales), or federally grouped 
(like the University of London). The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge also have a collegiate federal structure. Of the colleges making 
up the University of London, several are big enough to match or out- 
Strip most of the provincial universities, and many of them have all the 
faculties or academic departments that any autonomous university 
might have. Indeed, most British universities are small by world stand- 
ards. London, the biggest, has about 30,000 students. The universities 
have concentrated on careful recruitment, with as much corporate 
life and personal contact as possible. They accept students already well 
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qualified and highly specialized at the level where many American col- 
leges break off. Most of the professional subjects taught in American 
universities are not featured in the British, but are trained for in other 
institutions that do not graduate students but award professional 
diplomas, which are not recognized as equivalent toa university degree. 
This situation continues even after the reforms initiated by the Rob- 
bins Report. 

At the time of the report’s publication, four additional universities 
had been designated in parts of the country hitherto not well served 
with universities. In fact, there have been ten entirely new regular 
universities founded since the end of World War II. This does not in- 
clude the official elevation of several existing institutions to university 
status for excellence in the technological field. To found a university 
requires the concurrence of government in a “royal charter,” subject 
of course to satisfying those academic requirements which exploratory 
enquiries can appraise. In other words, everyone must be sure about 
general equivalence of standards, though not about identity of norms 
or of curricula. : 

Once formally established, a university receives financial support 
through the University Grants Committee—a body consisting of uni- 
versity representatives and highly respected laymen. The funds at the 
disposal of the University Grants Committee come from the Treasury, 
and are administered with an eye on proved need—offset by whatever 
endowments, benefactions, fees, or other revenues the several uni- 
versities can lay their hands on. Only about 11 percent of the universi- 
ties’ income is derived from student fees, and most of the rest (all in 
Some cases) js from taxation. Therefore—apart from questions of 
standard—universities cannot be founded lightly. On the contrary, 
each new establishment means a heavy drain on tax resources, not 
only for obvious instructional and research expenses, but because stu- 
dents will be maintained at public expense. A student admitted to 
higher 5 ducation (or, for that matter, to the lower ranges called further 
education) receives free tuition and, generally, a substantial or com- 
plete maintenance grant, according to his parents’ financial position. 

In these circumstances it seems strange to insist that there are no 
state universities in Britain. In the strict sense, all are private though 
Publicly financed for the most part. They are autonomous, The state 
eee ses degrees for various purposes (as with doctors and 
with te wade Hoe o curricula, standards, and the like rests 
essential, though in P irr ei ie 2 academic trendom vs 
have from time to time b ae Buena they represent, ther 

een murmurs about requiring them to be 
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more accountable financially. No governmental or local authority con- 
trol is exercised over the universities—apart from founding new ones, 
or recognizing older institutions, or (indirectly) setting certain funds 
at the disposal of a university for specific purposes. “After Robbins” 
this has been influential; but the autonomy of universities remains. 
By a system of “external examiners” mutually exchanged, the universi- 
ties maintain approximately equal standards. Salaries of university 
teachers are practically uniform throughout the country, with a small 
addition for those in London. So when a Briton talks about a “univer- 
sity” he is quite clear about what is meant. 

In the Robbins Report it was anticipated that, as institutions “grew 
up” to the university level, they would become autonomous institutions 
like the older-type universities. Because of subsequent government 
decisions, this has not happened, unless (like the former colleges of 
advanced technology which had long been working at university level 
without being named universities) they have formally received a royal 
charter and come under the dispensation of the University Grants Com- 
mittee. Thus, what is called a “binary system” of higher education has 
grown up—the autonomous sector of true universities, and the sector 
which is still under the control of the local authorities’ administration. 
The latter includes technical colleges and teachers’ colleges (formerly 
called training colleges, and now generally called colleges of education). 
This division does not necessarily cast aspersions on standards, but it 
suggests that not all the work of such institutions is of real “higher 
education” level in the stricter sense. Universities award their own de- 
grees. The other kinds of higher or further education may provide 
courses leading to degrees, but in this case the degrees are awarded by 
a Council for National Academic Awards (set up in consequence of the 
Robbins Report). Students also may take the examinations of the Uni- 
versity of London “externally,” graduating on exactly the same footing 
as internal candidates. ei es! 

An official list at the end of 1965 showed 35 universities in England 
(counting the new technological universities), 6 in Scotland, and 7 
university-level institutions in Wales (of which 6 were really colleges 
of the University of Wales). Since that time another university has 
been founded at Stirling, in Scotland, and one more has been designated 
for the northeast of England. This makes 44 autonomous universities. 
It is unlikely that the number will increase for at least a decade, in 
order to consolidate development in the recently established institu- 
tions, and concentrate the student populations. Even counting the 
constituent colleges in Wales as one university, and omitting the pro- 
posed university in the northeast, the above list shows 46 universities 
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addition. Interviews and school recommendations count for a lot, but a 


Scholastic Aptitude Test and other objective criteria are currently 
under consideration. 


Courses leading to universit 
occasionally four. Medical de 
are coeducational, and all pr 
high standard of serious, inde 
to a degree, with a great de: 
pendence is indeed fostered 
always expected in a gra 
tremely rare in Br 


y degrees usually last for three years, 
grees take much longer. All universities 
ovide for postgraduate research. A jie 
pendent, and critical study is prerequisite 
al of wide and deep reading. Critical ann 
much earlier by the essay-type written wor 

mmar school. (‘“True-false” answers are ex- 
itish education except for diagnostic tests at an 
elementary stage.) Students’ final performance in degree Bere 
tions is categorized into classes. A “first class” demands a magnificen 
performance and an outstanding intellect. It stands its possessor 10 
good stead for many years, if not throughout life. British students, 
receiving grants, are thus discouraged from trying to “earn their way 
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through college,” which would be impossible because of the required 
study (to say nothing of lower wages than in North America). Until 
recently, higher degrees in British universities were difficult to attain, 
demanding long periods of independent work. For example, a Ph.D. 
in Education from the University of London took six years of full-time 
study after the first degree, or 10 years of part-time research. Hence 
a doctorate is still a mark of real distinction even among the members 
of a university teaching staff. Since about 1965, the minimum time re- 
quired for some higher degrees has been shortened, so that it is possible 
to obtain a master’s degree in some fields in one year of full-time study 
(but not, for example, in a year’s professional preparation as a future 
teacher). A Ph.D. is a notable achievement, not a basic certification 
for the university’s teaching strength. A D.Lit. or D.Sc. is a still higher 
award, based upon substantial publications. 

Graduate studies are a regular part of any university’s provision. At 
the University of London, for example, postgraduate students num- 
bered more than 28 percent of the enrollment at the time of writing. But 
this is unusually high. It isnot the custom to hive students off to a grad- 
uate school for this work, though the Robbins Report anticipated that 
there would be “special institutes for scientific and technological edu- 
cation and research” at this level (called SISTERS from their initials). 
This has not been followed up, because of the belief that there must be 
a continuum of research throughout the whole of any university’s life. 
In some instances, however, where higher studies in the scientific and 
technological field appeared to be lacking, postgraduate colleges have 
been set up—as at Oxford. Normally, such work takes place in estab- 
lished institutions, though many regret the failure to implement this 
part of the Robbins proposals. Commonwealth and other overseas 
students form a large part of the intake into higher education, together 
averaging over 10 percent of the whole. London’s Commonwealth pro- 
portion accounts for 10.3 percent of total enrollment, while foreign 
students add another 8.2 percent. A large number of these are post- 
graduate students, or are in law or medicine. Women number fewer 
than one third of most universities’ enrollments, though their pro- 
portion is growing. Tn 

In A a lee array of certificates and diplomas adjudicated by 
leading professional organizations, or granted by colleges of further 
education (and occasionally by universities), takes the place of the 
majority of degrees awarded in American professional colleges. A 
British university degree is usually a more advanced award, based on 
a larger body of fundamental knowledge. It does not always indicate 
(even in the more technological subjects) that much attention has been 
paid to the application of research to the daily problems of life and 
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industry, whereas the professional diplomas do. Bankers, accountants, 
surveyors, architects, and journalists are not usually graduates. The 
possessor of a university degree was traditionally expected to look 
toward continuing inquiry and research, or administration, rather than 
be occupied with the practical on-the-job adjustments that increasingly 
become his lot after graduation now. The old assumptions are changing, 
however, especially in “sandwich” courses or in relation to them. New 
universities (and some departments of older ones) now maintain close 
links with the world of industry and commerce. 

Though no colleges of advanced technology were, strictly speaking, 
technological universities before 1965, they already had many features 
of such institutions. They enjoyed, for example, a wide measure of 
autonomy, receiving direct grants from the Ministry of Education in- 
stead of being dependent upon local resources. Their students were of 
university caliber, and after taking the Diploma in Technology (the 
award made on the satisfactory conclusion of one out of more than 100 
different courses) they could proceed to postgraduate studies in a 
university, or to more “applied” research under guidance for three years. 
The latter could lead to higher qualifications—even degrees. At this 
level, interchange of university and CAT students and teaching staff 
was common. Though the Diploma in Technology was not instituted 
until 1955, it quickly had a marked influence on ordinary university 
courses in science and technology, in which fields some two thirds of 
all university degrees were already awarded. Moreover, for such post- 
graduate diploma courses as that in Management Studies (established 


7 e university and CAT graduates or diploma holders were com- 
ined. 


The Diploma in Technology has now been given full graduate status 
as a bachelor’s degree (B.Sc.), and a free flow between other substantial 
diploma courses and higher degree courses is possible in both directions. 
This is especially so under the dispensation of the Council for National 
Academic Awards, a body set up in 1964 to grant degrees from B.A. OY 
BSc. to Ph.D. level. After the present transitional period, it seems 
certain that many awards hitherto called “diplomas” are likely to be 
reconstituted and renamed “degrees.” Their content is evolving rapidly 
to meet new industrial needs, not to mention the expansion of knowl- 
edge and the increasing academic competence of the major colleges 0? 
which so much finance and interest is being lavished. Indeed, tech- 
nological higher education now seems to be the favored child, thous 
Some of the newer universities showing liveliness in sociological studies 
may be similarly indulged. 

P Sone of these high level technological or managerial courses are 
ollowed on a full-time basis; but a large and perhaps increasing num- 
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ber are “sandwich” courses. That is, to say, either periods are spent 
alternatively in college and in industry, or else a preparatory year in 
industry is followed by a full-time college or university course and then 
rounded off by another year in industry. A majority of courses follow- 
ing the first pattern last for four years, though a substantial minority 
extend for four and a half or five years. A few similar courses can be 
concluded in three full-time years in college which must, however, be 
followed by a further year’s full-time industrial training. The over-all 
time spent is about the same. That is the organizational plan of the 
former Dip. Tech. courses in the former colleges of advanced technology 
(now B.Sc. courses in the universities of technology). In 1964, there 
were 10,000 students in that category, who are now counted as uni- 
versity students. In addition, during 1965-1966 over 4000 students 
were enrolled in 89 courses for the new degrees of the new Council for 
National Academic Awards (CNAA), studying in 39 colleges formally 
recognized for this purpose. (That number is being extended.) 

When, before Robbins, there were ten colleges of advanced tech- 
nology, they were already operating on a lofty plane. A condition of 
their work was that it should 
Since they have been formally ¢ 
tion has perhaps left a gap. Even 


hartered as universities, their promo; 
before that happened there had ex 
isted five “national colleges” specializing in particular technologies, 
and enjoying considerable university-like independence under their 
own boards of management. But they were, so to speak, “monotech- 
nics.” At a somewhat lower level, and on a broader base, there were 25 
“regional colleges of technology” overlapping the university level. 


The : is of new “polytechnics” (see p. 148). Still 
ee kayo:firmed ha Ma f tertiary education and including 


lower in the range © bake : 
Some m md a SER are some 500 institutions officially ranked 
as “major” but which may be called “technical callsges; rone of 
technology,” or “colleges of further education ; e 350 
offer full-time study. In them there are about ape reese E 
dents, 565,000 part-time day students, and nearly 700,000 students for 
evening only. : : m 

Clearly there is a pyramidal structure her e a e ar epee ran 


ry t 
Opportunity; but it has become necessary tic 
Somewhat 2 as to make the best use of opportunities, of plant, and of 


just described has been at 
Personnel. Not all the work of the co. lleges just i 
University level, if we use British criteria. N ai i Se ne 
than the former CATs, have been granted eat i E antl sas of ine 
they now offer genuine degree courses under pre al $ tn 
Council for National Academic Awards. ct 1 Diplomas (HIND) 
diplomas. For example, there are Higher National Dip 


be exclusively on the university level. g 
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in a variety of technologies or professions which are awarded after 
“sandwich courses” and substantial attainment, officially said to “ap- 
proach that of a university pass degree” (that is, not quite of the honors 
standard now usually insisted on in universities). In the 1965-1966 
academic year, there were 8000 students preparing for HNDs. At a 
lower level, but substantial enough to give a preliminary qualification 
to a civil engineer, for example, comes the Higher National Certificate 
or HNC, prepared for in 175 colleges. (I say “preliminary” because most 
professional organizations confer full recognition only after experience 
and further examinations.) 

This is all quite confusing even for an Englishman, though he can 
without too much difficulty distinguish the main outlines. There was a 
risk that these might become further blurred because one of the indi- 
cations of Robbins was that colleges would be encouraged to try out 
their ambitions academically. However, to rationalize matters it was 
announced in 1966 that most degree-level work outside the universities 
and colleges of education would be concentrated in some 30 “poly- 
technics” designated for that purpose. In consequence, we can see 
that they are, so to speak, the partial inheritors of the colleges of 
advanced technology, though they are not to be confined to degree- 
level work as these were. In fact, they are comprehensive academic 
communities “to complement the universities and the colleges of edu- 
cation” on the side of technology, commercial careers, and the like, now 
that the former CATs have established themselves at a higher level and 
will inevitably become more research-oriented. 

The establishment of “polytechnics” has not escaped criticism from 
those principals and college teachers in other places who looked for- 
ward to satisfying their ambitions according to the Robbins formula. 
(And that, in its notion of a pyramidal structure with an upward flow 
of talent is reminiscent of Sidney Webb’s ideas more than half a century 
before in Britain, or Tappan’s in the United States.) The reason given 
for concentrating degree-level work and apparatus was the husbandin& 
of strength for greater effort and efficiency. All advanced countries 
with rapid development of higher education show the same tendency 
to develop and bluntly recognize a hierarchical structure within highe? 
education itself. The California Master Plan of 1960, mentioned in the 
anier on the United States, is a case in point—only one of several in 
ean A Ae mention of California reminds us that the British 
nee phrase comprehensive academic community” is, itse" 

miscent of the catchword ‘ multiversity” which has been applied t° 


oe oe a California. While conserving the exclusive dignities 
. universities (whether old-style, new- r logically 
reoriented), the British seem ti a E 


o be responding on the higher education 
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plane to the ever mounting content and ever expanding range of modern 
occupational training—and also to the widening range of talent coming 
up from high ability ranges in new-style secondary schools. 

In any case, it is obvious that even before the reforms of the past 
decade, British ‘‘technical colleges,” of whatever rank, have been do- 
ing a heavy volume of work comparable with that in the Technische 
Hochschulen (technological universities) of Germany, or in colleges and 
graduate schools of American universities. Yet until the past few years 
they have not in any way received recognition as universities in Britain. 
This unofficial disdain is not peculiar to Britain; it is fully representa- 
tive of nearly all the world. Sometimes, to be fair, the very utilitarian 
concentration of attention on training, or on knowledge of a rather 
narrow kind, has contributed to the “two cultures” mentalities (that is, 
on both sides) which have really deepened ignorance and hardened in- 
sensibility on the part of both scientists and literary people. The latter 
have claimed to be the “humanists.” The other college people have 
tried to become “humanists” by adding a “liberal” jam or sandwich- 
spread to their bread and butter. In fact, something of this sort was 
required of colleges of advanced technology in Britain, as well as their 
American counterparts. In the long run, however, the humanizing per- 
spective or sensibility can be given in and through vocationally linked 
studies, as in a doctor’s preparation or that of a teacher. Certainly this 
is one of the areas in which the Soviet Union can claim some modest 
success.8 The gradual development of this and comparable university- 
like features in British “further education” is one of the cares of a 
Further Education Staff College, and several regional advisory boards 
as well as the advisory councils at central government level. , 

The huge reconstruction of British technical education at the higher 
levels, which gathered pace from 1956 onward, has more recently taken 
under review such ill-defined areas as that between school and further 
education, either in colleges or in apprenticeships. Britain has no 
“junior colleges,” though notable proposals for them have been made 
in recent years, entirely superseding such notions as those relating to 
“county colleges” expressed in the 1944 Education Act. Moreover, the 
link between school and vocational training, mostly in part-time 
y and wasteful. Nearly half a million students 


courses, is unsatisfactory $ BEA 
(mostly part-time) were recently struggling through a bewilder ing laby- 
rinth of courses, examinations, and qualifications. Not only is there 


heavy wastage, itself a consequence of poor counseling; there is also 
its 


TEA i f “higher” or “further” education (structurally 
8 Thi: ' the other problems of higher” or 1 u \ y, 
R pore Kael of perspective) are reviewed in my World Perspectives in 
Education (1962), Chap. 8. 
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imperfect account taken of the extension and variety of secondary 
education in many new forms which might lead straight on to further 
education. Those trained are still only a small proportion of those 
who, in the interests of industrial efficiency, ought to be. The link 
between schools and technical training is, accordingly, in full process 
of being tightened. 

An Industrial Training Act was passed in 1964. Since then 11 training 
boards have been set up for different industries, and a further 20 or 
so will be created within a few years. The boards have statutory powers 
to raise funds by a percentage levy on a firm’s payroll, according to 
the demands and resources of an industry. In the case of engineering 
the rate is about 2.5 percent. Firms which show that they have good 
training schemes are reimbursed, even to the full amount of the tax- 
The whole purpose of the new program is to encourage firms to do their 
own training if possible, but not enough care has yet been taken to make 
sure that the boys and girls really do have the opportunity for attend- 
ing training courses. Nor is the educational balance of such training 
courses absolutely assured so far. To make sure of that, further respon- 
sibilities may be placed upon the colleges of further education (“tech- 
nical colleges”). 

Some readers may be wondering why nothing has been said so far 
about the education and training of teachers. One reason is that in 
Britain most of the preparation of teachers does not altogether count as 
higher education—not yet at any rate—though it is on a level at least 
comparable with that of American counterparts and is also, in various 
ways, kept under the scrutiny and protection of university boards of 
studies. On the other hand, teachers’ education does not count as 4 
sort of secondary education—as it does in many parts of the world, 
notably continental European countries, Nor is it “further education” 
in the narrow, quasi-vocational sense. In Britain it is a hybrid, with 
more affinity to higher education, into which it merges at its uppe” 
level. That is specially true since Robbins, for that report included the 
colleges of education (as they are now called, instead of “training col- 
leges” as formerly) squarely within the framework of higher education- 

It is often said with justification that the higher education systems 
of the world can be subjected to a preliminary diagnosis by asking on¢ 
Ee whether they include the preparation of teachers on the unt- 
lr ob ny or not. From the answer to that question many collateral 
courses’ D ge be drawn about a whole range of attitudes a” 
Ties, a: y ni criterion Britain cannot be safely categorized. 1? 
» the theoretical and practical elements of a teacher's prepara- 
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y World Perspectives in Education, Chap. 9, for some of these problems. 
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tion are distributed between the university departments of education 
(for graduate teachers), university “schools of education” or “institutes 
of education” embracing a number of associated colleges of education 
(especially for academic purposes), and the colleges of education them- 
selves (especially for less academic and more practical studies). The 
whole system is in a state of rapid evolution, for which the main tend- 
encies seem quite clear. Let us therefore start with the existing situ- 
ation. 

Teachers’ education and training may generally be undertaken in 
one of two ways. The majority of teachers are admitted to three- 
year colleges of education (formerly training colleges) after good per- 
formance in the General Certificate of Education at Advanced Level in 
a grammar school. These colleges teach “subjects” of the ordinary aca- 
demic type, as well as pedagogical subjects such as psychology and 
history of education, and they pay much attention to sound teaching 
methods. A teacher's certificate (not a degree) is awarded on the results 
of the final examination. This is conducted not by the state, but by a 
university with which the training college is associated for this purpose; 
but at the end of a probationary year the certificated teacher is “recog- 
nized” by the Department of Education and Science. Colleges of Educa- 
tion, following the Robbins Report, also provide for an expanding 
minority of students new four-year courses combining, with the profes- 
sional training, a degree (B.Ed.) of the university with whose School of 
Education they are associated. Some able students may transfer to 
ordinary university studies in mid-course. Many colleges have long 
wished to develop their “university” aspect; and in the rapid growth of 
further and higher education at present underway in Britain this am- 
bition may come closer to fulfillment, though most teachers with cer- 
tificates teach in junior or secondary schools of the less academic type. 


Students who wish to become teachers in academic (that is, gram- 


mar) schools or departments must normally go to the university and 
and follow this with a 


get a degree of the usual arts or science type, s witl 
year’s professional course in the education department of a university. 
Such a year consists of practica 
leads to a teacher’s diploma or pos 


1 training and theoretical studies. It 
tgraduate certificate (not a master’s 
degree). For a master’s or higher degree in education (as in any other 
subject), a longer course of postgraduate study involving research is 
required. For permission to embark on it, a second postgraduate 
diploma is usually a prerequisite. 
It will be noted that a distinction is made between the teachers in 
grammar schools or departments (who have a longer and more difficult 
professional education), and the teachers in other schools. There is this 
further separation, that before 1970 graduates need not strictly to 
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have more than the ordinary academic degree without pale 
follow-up. On the other hand, as we have seen, all teachers a a 
sound grammar school education or its academic men a 
ing on to college and university. This makes impossible the : mee 
that is implicit in the older continental pattern of recruitment Yo ee 
ferent types of secondary school for the two sections of the ar es 
profession. Moreover, an increasing number of university gra S r 
have for some years found their way into teaching in schoo s ic 
“streams” of the nongrammar types. This, with the equality of ea 
pay, helps to alter the internal social structure of the teaching pro a 
sion in Britain. Moreover, the universities’ “Institutes (or Schools) 
Education” are in special relationship with the colleges of anneannem 
their areas, keeping up their standards with advisory boards, and un! 2 
taking the work of examination, which they share with the colleg 

teaching staff. , — 

The other kind of segregation from which teachers can vate 
namely, isolation from those who have pursued “‘liberal arts 01 p mee 
uate studies—does not apply to graduate teachers in Britain. me 
start out with just the same sort of university education as the o ene 
professions, and they have very often done equally well or better 1n re- 
same university examinations. They are encouraged to pursue i 
searches and attain postgraduate awards in their original atd 
fields as well as in “education.” Moreover, those who impart their r 
fessional education to them, and those who supervise or — at 
their work, can usually claim real academic competence of the ae 
university character in non-education subjects, as well as sound win? 
ence in schools and their associated problems. This academic gineng i 
is steadily increasing, because of ever closer association between i 
leges and universities, and also because of involvement in research p! h 
ects of a fundamental or applied kind which are now developed pe 
officially and privately. The idea of a pedagogical ghetto, isolate al 
hind a hedge of “professionalism,” would be anathema both to the ¢ a 
leges of education and to the universities. The association of the ols a 
with universities has been strengthened notably since 1963, but it a 
firm foundation in the Institutes of Education established soon a 
1944, 

Another kind of 
recent developmen 
basis) in the new t 
some courses for ti 
level. Day by da 
who are very pr 
association of sı 


possible isclation seems to be precluded by a To 
t of teacher-preparation (sometimes on a sand of 
echnological universities, and also by the pray a 
eachers in colleges of technology at a somewhat lo es 
y such future teachers rub shoulders with gollens 
actically engaged in workaday affairs. Moreove', 
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workers—at least for informative and theoretical studies—revives an old 
proposal of the McNair Report of 1944, and at the same time comes 
closer to meeting the Newsom suggestion of 1963 that teachers should 
pay more attention to the social aspects of their professional life. 

Teachers are encouraged to undertake a fair amount of in-service 
training and refresher courses. These may be provided by the Institutes 
of Education (now more often called Schools of Education) or by the 
local education authorities, or the central Department of Education 
and Science. A great effort has been made recently to involve teachers 
more and more in active research or experimental work, most conspicu- 
ously in the teaching of science and mathematics, but equally as 
soundly in the teaching of almost all topics and ranges of children. 

Leaving the formal side of after-school education, we come to a large 
if amorphous proliferation of “adult education.” Britain has long been 
rich in courses provided by the University Extension movement (from 
1867 on), by the Workers’ Educational Association (from 1903 on), 
and by numerous voluntary organizations. In addition, local education 
authorities provide a range of opportunities from the humblest to the 
highest level for people who come out of general interest. In American 
terminology these are noncredit courses; that is, they do not count 
toward degrees. Yet that has never seemed a drawback. In some cases 
the universities’ Departments of Extra-Mural Studies offer the incen- 
tive of nonvocational diplomas. One or two such departments now run 
televised programs, some of which lead more systematically to the 
obtaining of certificates and may, in time, lead on to university degrees. 
In fact, it is the declared intention of the Department of Education 
and Science to develop this kind of systematic study in a “University 
of the Air,” which would doubtless bear some resemblance to the prac- 
tice familiar in the United States and in Japan. f 

Before going on to mention broadcasting generally, it should be ex- 
plained that, under the 1944 Act, all LEAs are required to make sure 
that in their areas a full educational range of everything that may be 
reasonably needed is available to residents. They are not required to 
provide it themselves, though many of them have truly worked won- 
ders. In support of their own endeavors, or perhaps because their adult 
students prefer it that way, nearly all of them support financially and 
in other ways the work of Workers’ Educational Association and the 
universities’ Extra-Mural Departments when those operate in their 
local areas. The Department of Education and Science also assists fi- 
nancially such “responsible bodies” as the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation and Extra-Mural Departments. Cooperation is exceedingly 


smooth. 


The British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) is a national system. It 
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is financed out of public funds collected in the form of a small license 
fee from each radio owner. There are no advertisements. The BBC’s 
affairs are administered by a largely independent body of experts 
representing public affairs, entertainment, and the arts and nae: 
Programs are generally of a good standard. Set periods are devote 
to school broadcasts by radio, and similar programs for adults. Teach- 
ers’ and children’s pamphlets are issued in connection with this service. 
Three main programs are provided, with regional variations. The 
“Third Program” regularly provides talks of a university standard for 
adults, as well as music and plays of the highest quality. There is ins 
a BBC television service and an independent television system. Sehoo 
television began only in 1957, but is now assiduously used and universa’. 
The Inner London Education Authority has its own school television 
service. Needless to say, all other kinds of audio-visual aids, language 
laboratories, and other mechanical aids are widely used. Several uni- 
versities operate closed circuit TV systems. = 

Intellectual and civic life in Britain is also enriched by such officially 
sponsored but largely self-regulating bodies as the Arts Council ao 
promote music, the arts, and associated interests) and the Nationa 
Foundation for Educational Research. A distinctive feature of Bae 
is the number and variety of tax-supported organizations operating m 
the public interest and under close public scrutiny, but with an effective 
measure of independence and self-determination. In addition to those: 
and on top of services connected directly with schools, there are also 
official organizations like the Youth Service (catering to the leigar 
of young people between the ages of 15 and 20), which is organize¢ 
by the Ministry of Education in association with the LEAs, and the 
Youth Employment Service, which acknowledges young people's nee 
for help in securing satisfactory and beneficial employment. 

It will be recognized that although the United Kingdom is in ar 
ways a near-socialist republic, committe all t^ 
welfare state and what its supporte: pa 
it is still custom-bound and stro; 


d to what its critics ¢ 
rs call the social services pro re- 
ngly conservative in very many ! a 
spects. The “rights of man” are not talked about; they are acted up” 
Life to most overseas visitors seems very orderly and polite and ia i 
Crimes of violence, drunkenness, and the like have greatly eG 
again in recent years; but still they are proportionally little worse t? Š 
they were fifty years ago. Policemen are not armed. There are no oee 
in British schools except in the cupboard for rare display, and there - 
no daily declaration of allegiance. Strangely enough, there is always i 
“corporate act of worship” and there is also religious instruction sao 
agreed nondenominational kind (except in church schools). Pupils we 
withdraw from both of these on conscientious grounds. Yet survey" 
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made in 1957 showed that only 14 percent of all denominations go to 
church on Sunday; 70 percent believed in God (but only 41 percent ina 
personal God); and 85 percent believed that Christians need not go to 
church. Church attendance, Bible reading, and formal observance are 
taken less seriously nowadays. On the other hand, there remains some 
reliable indication of religious interest, though usually of a theologically 
imprecise kind, which has to coexist with a growing disrgard of what 
orthodox Christians believe to be the correct sexual code. A 1966 sur- 
vey of the population as a whole indicated that less than one-third 
never go to a church at all; 42 percent go for weddings, Christmas, or 
Easter; and more than 25 percent go between one and four times a 
month. Yet when we recognize that Catholics, for instance, must be in 
that 25 percent, others do not show up too well. If we confine our atten- 
tion to young people, we see that two thirds of young people under 16 
never attend church or Sunday school. 

It is sometimes said to be in consequence of this that young people’s 
sexual code is much slacker than it was. Despite firm acceptance of the 
traditional Christian code of sexual belief in many quarters, those 
norms are more disregarded than formerly, challenged by an increasing 
percentage of the young. At least that is true of older adolescents and 
young adults, not least when they become students in higher educa- 
tion, although it is questionable whether out-and-out promiscuity is 
as common as sometimes alleged. Premarital continence is openly 
stated by many young people “going steady” to be as unjustifiable as 
it may be irksome. Christians very often equate “morality with sexual 
punctilio, and no parent takes kindly to the thought that his or her 
children may be having sexual experience whether dishonorable or 
perhaps “honorable.” Therefore we tend to condemn, perhaps with 
good reason; but it should be remembered that the young people them- 
selves may condemn us for the immorality of social injustice, or nuclear 
weapons, or just for our hypocrisy as “whited sepulchres.” Many have 
also been stupidly deprived of their educational birthright. In some 
respects they have lively consciences, sensitive to world disasters such 
as famine and ignorance. Any such topic brings a lively response in 


discussion and action. 


In any case, so many rigidities of an unquestionably unacceptable 


kind have had to be softened down in Britain during the past generation 
that it is not surprising if youns people (and their elders sometimes) 
behave like the proverbial adolescent boy of the upper classes a century 
ago. People read enough to know of Victorian humbug and Edwardian 
irresponsibility. Change is so fast during the present phase of a non- 
violent social revolution, and young people feel a need to find their 
own frontiers. In any case, the export of loud British bands and lively 
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teenage fashions should not lead observers to identify poomi 
displayed eccentricities as the norm. Though it is true tha G ad 
living standards make people of all ages less willing to put up ans 
dictation or standardization—and, therefore, more reluctant ow = 
hard for meager rewards, it should not be forgotten that Britain re ie 
16 percent of its gross national product in order to live, has ee 
computer industry outside the United States, and has a most impr 

sive record of inventions and personal services. ; ; 

These remarks do not justify complacency, but the immense turn- 
about exemplified by the educational transformation ee = 
the present chapter indicates that Britons are businesslike. o {i 
ever, they tend to underplay the enormous social, technological a 
educational revolution which is going on under anyone’s eyes. They z3 
not altogether like it, though they know it must happen. All Westerr 
European countries (and many others) are undergoing RA 
change, as the full social logic of the Industrial Revolution overtake 
them; but amid deep attachments to tradition or ancient forms such a 
Britain cherishes, every radical innovation looks like a betrayal oe 
something rather holy, though no one may know why. Habits of er 
science (indeed nonsensical scruples) play tricks that sometimes ho 
up progress, sometimes make for real stability. 

What are the controls? Custom and self-regulation, through the 
many types of association a; 
granted. One of these is the 
acter strengthening, 
American schools, the 
dent government” of 
way or another the pr 
societies, communicat 
Parents and teachers 


qual consideration in equal cia em 
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: national context. “Character training” of at 
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by an informed and active social responsibility. In some ways this 
change has begun, but it needs to be speeded up, systematized, and 
also communicated to that majority who previously had little dynamic 
character training in school. The old constraints that made conven- 
tional proprieties seem inevitable are now relaxed. It would be a pity 
if emancipation brought no positive opportunities for learning civic 
and personal responsibility. 

Honesty demands the admission that, as an official document said 
before the 1944 Education Act, most British children still suffer (to 
use a photographic metaphor) from being underexposed, underdevel- 
oped, and underfixed educationally. British education is not popular 
in the strict sense of the word. Too many people slip through its meshes 
affected only didactically; too few find much relationship with their 
lives; too many think of it as restrictive or childish. By contrast with 
other English-speaking countries, British schools (and still more their 
social consequences) often seem complacent and unevocative. ; ; 

If ever the old school patterns had a real and persistent virtue in 
themselves (as distinct from the homes where they were cherished) 
they cannot automatically diffuse virtue to a wider population now 
in a world that has altered so much. For educational no less than hard 
economic reasons, much more understanding and responsibility will 
have to be rehearsed in workaday situations—in relation to jobs, 
on the job, and through the job. Jobs are still considered altogether 
too much in terms of knowledge, proficiency, and examination-type 
excellence—whether we are thinking of plumbers or professors of Greek 
and Latin. Therefore personality, citizenship, and broader humanity 
tend to be either taken for granted or developed ina purely hortative 
way (as in old-style adult education classes). This is a danger particu- 
larly acute in Britain, for at least two reasons. British society is so 
rich in manifold types of “belonging,” in venerable public and private 
associations—each with its own system of rehearsal in public or private 
virtues—that decency and human dignity seem to happen naturally 
without cultivation. But the old-fashioned matrices of social decency 
need to be replaced or modernized. The second reason is that even 
now it is often assumed that the more admirable characteristics of 
man belong to a special class of society, and can probably not be asso- 
ciated with “common” people engaged in “common pursuits at work 
or play. Only a few diehards dare to put such thoughts in words, but 
the schools often exemplify them in stratification, isolationism, or 
other-worldliness. ; = 

Now that a vast proportion of Britons, previously underprivileged, 
are not only “in the money” but determined to show themselves as 
good as their neighbors, it is urgently necessary to repudiate the old 
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suspicion that they are essentially inferior or uncultivable sr 
they do not display certain kinds of intellectual nimbleness. It is equally 
necessary to call for, and reward more fully, a really responsible 
partnership in industry and public affairs. Millions of Britons an 
hundreds of their towns still show deep scars of former contemptuous 
treatment and near-servitude. It is difficult for them not to feel hostility 
and a “two nations” attitude toward the privileged, especially as 
“parity of esteem” and “equality of access” are still so far from being 
achieved in the nation’s schools. If the schools could really become 
the people’s institutions, linked effectively with the learning of a job 
or other daily Preoccupations, and leading to a fairer range of the 
professions, more would b 
“gentlemanly” 
of what are still 
External hist 


Seems to be the “best of the old” 
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The United States has been aptly described as “the great experiment.” 
It is a nation very largely made by conscious human contrivance. The 
building of it during nearly two centuries has been in accordance with 
plans originally devised for universal human betterment—though, of 
course, nature and chance and human vagaries have all helped to baffle 
the calculator, Nevertheless, as things stand, the United States is a 
nation second to none in international power, superior to all in its 
material standards of living, and probably fourth in the size of its 
Population (180 million in 1961, expected to reach 200 million in the 
1980s). Only China, India, and the Soviet Union are more populous. 

If it were not that its educational devices and its history have welded 
a passionate nationhood, the United States might be a loose federation. 
Its territories are vast. The area of the continental United States is 
Over 3,500,000 square miles, little short of that of the whole of Europe. 
If the moon could be imagined as a disk laid flat on the map of the 
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United States, the Atlantic and the Pacific coastal states would be well 
exposed at the sides. The northern states have severe winters, during 
which the farmers gaze for months on a lonely white landscape dotted 
at rare intervals with clustered farm buildings. In the South, at the 
very same time, the roses are in bloom on New Year’s Day, and the 
streets are lined with date palms. Between the near-tropical splendors 
of the Gulf Coast and the northern silences there is almost every imag- 
inable type of terrain—gentle green lands like England, huge mountain 
areas where great forests are smoky with mist, plains of vast extent, the 
Rocky Mountains bare and wild enough for the moon itself, extensive 
and fantastic deserts, mangrove swamps that are the homes of ibis an 
alligator, and the Pacific pines and orange groves. It is not surprising 
that even without conscious encouragement the settlers who struggled 
out into this remarkably diverse country developed strong regional 
characteristics. The mere winning of a livelihood must so often have 
been a fight for self-vindication. In such circumstances men are boun 
to work out their own way, and if they were refugees from other 
people’s dictation (as so many of the settlers were) autonomy and self- 
sufficiency were doubly valued. 

As though the lessons of sheer survival were not enough, the men 
and women who made North America their home very often brought 
with them systems of religious or secular government that were schoo’ 
of self-sufficiency also. Except in the oldest colonies, settled by English- 
men, congregational types of parish regulation and of civil jurisdiction 
were transplanted from England to a freedom for development tha 
they had never fully known at home. Self-determination became P° 
merely customary, but a right and a virtue. Indeed, even the oldest 
colonies with their hierarchical and regal administrations champion? 
wiiversal claims for unrestricted self-government and self-develop™me”t 
poen the time came top a breakaway. To this very day this is the woe 

a s message for the future, her central legend. And the legen. 
supported by facts. There are not merely fifty sovereign states; there 1° 
a most thoroughgoing decentralization of authority even in towns 2 
villages. These are called cities in the American idiom when they are 


Incorporated, though by British standards the majority of these a7 
governing communities are very small. 


n „yed t0 
gnemon niti Certain powers are reserve 

ties, as in Britain, but the over-all tendency is to encouras 
centralization wherever possible. 
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cruitment, and so on. Yet these definitions may be considered the out- 
side boundaries which, though strictly enforced, permit local initiative 
to enjoy a great deal of latitude. A city usually has its own school 
system, which it pays for substantially out of its own revenues; it can 
go far beyond the minimum requirements of state legislation in what it 
demands and provides; it can set its own curriculum and make ordi- 
nances of a very detailed and independent kind. Unincorporated com- 
munities are regulated by school district or county boards. Two states, 
Delaware and Hawaii, have a unitary state system. The size and re- 
sources of all these education authorities vary greatly. The City of 
New York, for example, legislates for many more children than there 
are in the whole country of Denmark, and in an equally centralized way- 
Within the very same state, however, there were also 7912 responsible 
school districts in 1937, some of them much poorer in ideas as well as 
in resources. 

Since then, as over the whole country, “consolidation” for school 
purposes has proceeded rapidly, so that by 1960 the number of fully 
responsible school districts in New York State was reduced to 596: 
Discrepancies are still amazing within nearly every state; but this is 
only to be expected where self-determination is so highly prized. In 
1950, there were 40,605 school districts in the United States; in 1967: 
about 27,000. Many do not maintain high schools, however, and fewe” 
still have college facilities, For various gason of interdependence. 
such as basic financial help and scholarship awards, greater reliance 
on centralized direction has been growing in recent decades. There are 
also many unofficial sources of centralizing influence—quite apart from 
relationships with state or federal government—and some of these wi 
be mentioned later, : 

As compared with those of Britain, schools themselves have small 
powers of autonomy. The curriculum is determined already; the pt!” 
cipal 1s responsible to the city (or county or district) superintendent 
for the administration of the state education law and local ordinances; 
On the other hand, parents have very much more say in the running © 
schools and policy-making for schools than they have in any othe? 
country. The American school is very much a folk institution. Fro™ 
the earliest days it has been intended to respect the ideas (religious H 
secular) of its community and to further their material ambitions: 
> a te hannel of officially correct enlightenment that the schoo” 
a Sone e in France; neither is it an instrument for the disper 
in Britain The tere iron the upper classes, as it was tradition? ne 
future of the E apace, has long been an extension into ry 

unity itself, with its plans for satisfactO” 
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jobs and for public prosperity and comfort. At the same time, it is also 
imbued with the hallowed purpose of self-determination. It is a place 
where children are given more thought and latitude than they enjoy 
in any other school system. The somewhat contradictory influences of 
the community and of the individual’s own growth requirements are 
discernible in any American school to a marked degree. 

The basic facts of the American school system are simply told and 
impressive in their plain assumptions. It is expected that every ordinary 
child will attend a public school close to his home, moving on from 
elementary school to high school at a later stage without examination, 
together with all the other boys and girls who went to school with him. 
They are likely to stay in the same high school together until about 
the age of 18, and nowadays a significant proportion will go on toa 
further stage of education, called “higher education” in the United 


States, That will include opportunities for general education, together 


with optional courses in vocationally linked or preprofessional educa- 
“higher education” (which should 


tion. Admission to some form of this 
not be identified with other countries’ provision of the same name) is 
normally secured by possession of the school-leaving certificate. Public 
primary and secondary education are free; higher education is usually 
not, but is seldom beyond the means of an average-income family 
and is increasingly accessible through scholarships, loans, or other 
facilities. 
A remarkable American assumption is that in formal education peo- 
ple are not “thrown out” as they are in many countries; nor do they 
quit of their own accord with any readiness. The onward flow of attend- 
ance is amazing. Elementary schools nearly all begin at the age of 6, 
and high school may begin at the age of 14 (old-style) or 12 (newer and 
now dominating style). In the latter pattern, high school is usually di- 
vided into two halves; junior high school (12 to 15) and senior high 
school (15 to 18). The school is a neighborhood center of interest, 
closely associated with parental support if not control, and is an integral 


part of community life. The public school reflects this community 


aspect in everything that happens within its walls or around it. The 


young children are welcomed into a community and encouraged to 
make their own. As the children mature, they are initiated into many 
sectors of American life (such as self-government), and as far as possible 
whatever they study or learn about is givena social perspective. Insofar 
as educators can contrive, the school is metaphorically “all windows 

or “all doors”; and in most of the schools the intellectual and personal 
atmosphere prevailing reflects this pedagogical assumption. The big 
question whether educators have succeeded in their intensions has been 
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ressed home in recent years; but of the intention there hias = 
: been little doubt. American educators by their child-study, ri ior 
n Ae a of educational ro have done very much 
ls of every country in the world. me é 
ano ciaren, an not attend the public school. The mpi 3 e 
go elsewhere for sectarian reasons. They are predominant y Tik 
Catholics, though schools of other denominations are to foun TE iat 
or belonging to the larger Protestant denominations in large ci = idé 
sometimes adhering to tiny religious communities in the n te aa 
Such parochial schools (as religious schools are generally calle ) eu 
receive tax support, though this constitutional separation of re Pei 
institutions from the public schools’ tax advantages has been a gs en 
of recurring controversy. The traditional American assumption, ular 
ever, has been that “the people’s schools” are local, free, and sec 
community extensions of the home. talk in 
The typical American school (though it is dangerous to with 
such terms of a land so diverse) is a bright and cheerful place. tion 
their generous supply of impressive pictures, the American informa ay 
services have familiarized the world with how the schools look in ders 
go-ahead city (and that is what each American community on dis" 
itself). There is certainly an American flag; in fact, one may 3 thes 
played in each classroom, Well-fed children in a gay variety of be a tly 
—all the more informal because the interior is very warm—evide airs 
feel that the school is their very own place. Mobile desks and ee 
facilitate rearrangements for group work and other types of ‘ ern ir 
(a hallowed word). Books are very well illustrated and expensi the 
produced; their contents are directly related to problems iena y- 
child’s daily interests, They are usually weighty in the literal sense thor- 
There is practically no suggestion anywher ]isâ 
ity. Nor does the typical teacher, if it co 
place where a community of children is ho 
to help them realize themselves in their 
of other sorts. In their material aspect t 
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offered subsequently by state or federal legislation and the learned 
foundations. There is, however, abundant provision of wood and metal 
and automobile workshops in schools of any size for older children, and 
home economics for girls is efficiently and gracefully taught. 

In this very point of contrast with many European schools we find 
something distinctively American. A twofold emphasis prevails in the 
United States: practice in skills directed toward visible and practical 
ends; and a suggestion that manipulations enjoyed (as in a construc- 
tional workshop) have a near-absolute merit in themselves, irrespective 
of whether they contribute to human knowledge and happiness or not. 
Europeans are struck by these assumptions in schools and teachers of 
all types. Under American conditions they are more to be expected, 
quite apart from the prevalence of Dewey-sponsored philosophy and 
methods. Indeed, one may say that Dewey was a spokesman and philo- 
sophical planner for the basic assumptions of the typical American 
school. Regard for knowledge is often limited to its instrumental value 
—not a bad notion if we take a farsighted and comprehensive view of 
human problems. The criterion for its usefulness must be conceived 
in children’s terms; and the children must find their own pace and their 
own way into the future. These have been the clarion calls of the great 
European educations from Rabelais through Comenius and on; but 


they have received their fullest (though sometimes travestied) realiza- 
tion in the American school. Paradoxically, it might be maintained that 
ans—the only people who have 


the Americans are the only true Europe a 
so far carried out the great traditions of the West with the richness 
and universality that industrialization has made possible. It certainly 


seems that these aims, socially speaking if not always scholastically, 
come nearest to realization in the best of American schools. Why 


should this be? 
It is impossible to give simple r 
Americans care more for education 


do; but foreign visitors usually believe t ; 
American schools do. Nor is it because Americans spend more money 


on education than others; in proportion to their incomes they certainly 
did not until recently, at any rate. Even now, with an average of above 
$450 spent annually on every child in the public schools, it is doubtful 
whether that sum takes proportionately more out of the brimming 
national income than the school expenditure of other advanced nations. 
(Underdeveloped countries are sometimes driven to invest proportion- 
ately more in education.) One of the main motivating factors behind 
the astonishing fiscal allocations t 
in the United States since about 


easons. It is certainly not because 
than do others. In some ways they 
he opposite when they see what 


o education which have taken place 
1958 has been the realization that 
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American financial commitment to school investment was not keeping 
pace with the national need at home or the country’s international 
development as one of the two leading world powers. 

Yet well within the parental lifetimes of many people who still have 
children at school, these were not the kinds of consideration that 
seemed to matter in any evaluation of the apparently flourishing school 
system. In the eyes of most parents and almost all teachers, the schools 
of the United States seemed, until recently, to be almost self-evidently 
admirable, an example to the world. Busy and happy places most of 
them undoubtedly were, if present-day questions of purpose and orien- 
tation or achievement were not too searchingly pressed. How did it 
come about that Americans so successfully established their school 
system as one that was child-centered and “progressive?” Do they love 
their children more? It would be rash to claim so. It is certainly true 
that most Americans, living in a rich and still incompletely exploited 
country, feel they can well afford to spare the time and resources neces- 
sary for their type of education in a way that no other nation could— 
Just as they can throw away longer cigarette butts and waste more food 
and use up automobiles faster than other nations. But why should 
they wish to? There is no need to hazard a complete answer that would 
be false anyway. But some suggestions are offered by a glance at Ameri- 
can history and America’s industrial prospects. 

The American settler’s eye has always been away from the past and 
turned toward the future. The prevailing inclination has always been 
away from absolute authority and toward some pragmatically justified 
solution for today, and perhaps for tomorrow. “Universals” and “abso- 
lutes” often faded in the rigors of forest and frontier life. We shoul 
remember that these hard conditions have not altogether disappeare 
BOW) and that they are actual memories of thousands if not millions 
or grandparents. They still live in the anti-intellectualism of most smal 
provincial cities. Moreover, the conditions of westward expansion— 
achieved by generations of spasmodic migration at walking pace, from 
scarcely established settlements out into an unknown challenge— 
created and re-created opportunities for women and children, no less 
than for men, to show themselves equal in practical use as well as 17 
personal value, Accuracy of shooting, skill with the ax and plough. 
toughness in the face of acute physical distress—all these things supe” 
seded old-style parental and governmental authority. They left n° 
room for a leisured class making “culture” its playground or badge of 
ee They also made more tenuous the old interpretations © 
: ae and made new dispensations seem not merely inevitable but 
e + A of immediate expediency must often have been the only 

ny pioneer settlements. It would not have been surprising 
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if cynical ruthlessness had become the characteristic of American 
society—which after all is a very new and relatively untried thing out- 
side the older Atlantic settlements. Instead, the traditional British 
experience that self-government is responsible government, and the 
often consciously religious sense of a “manifest destiny” that was mis- 
sionary, added a leaven of self-righteousness to practical considerations. 
This has from time to time resulted in wild extravagances of course. 
The long-term results have included both a keen concern that children 
should be brought up to be useful and civilized, and a feeling that the 
children’s frontiers should not necessarily be the same as that facing 
the parents at present. 

Moreover, the inclusion of many non-American and non-British 
immigrants in the pioneer settlements dotted at immense intervals over 
this vast land strengthened the conviction that the future belonged 
especially to the children now brought up to be Americans in a country 
Strange to the parents. Conditions for growing up were at least un- 
familiar. On the whole, they were more evocative and richer in rewards 
than the parents had known in their day, though they were sometimes 
very much worse, as is seen in the conspicuous degeneration of some 
mountain communities derived principally from those of the purest 
English stock. Even now, the sense of an ever-moving frontier, and of 
a horizon of limitless possibilities, is a most infectious experience for 
the visitor welcomed to an American community. Indeed, the very 
richness and reality of that welcome has a bearing on Americans’ atti- 
tude to education. There is room for you, even with your odd speech 
and odder ways. If you can “make out” you will be all right, too. This 
Sounds as though there is no need to conform, and in some ways there 
is great freedom from such a requirement. It is necessary, nonetheless, 
to stress in advance the reverse or compensatory side of American life, 
which is one of the most highly socialized patterns on earth. Insofar 
as we are considering the effect on children’s relationships with their 
elders, we have to note the extraordinary degree of self-determination 
of self-justification permitted to the children and, indeed, expected of 
them, 

This theme could be pursued at length, but we have to pass on to the 
influence of monumental mechanization in a land already abundant in 
natural resources—so rich, in fact, that the production of food is widely 
restricted by government subsidies. Each hour worked in the United 
States produces more goods than anywhere else on earth. This is not in- 


dividually true of all Americans in all their occupations, of course, but it 
Is true on the average. The amount of mechanization, and its intricacy, 

ave become a byword throughout the world. American pure science 
has a glorious record of its own in recent years, although Americans are 
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much more successful in the application of scientific discoveries to 
practical problems. Britain pioneered the world of industrialization; 
Germany and other European nations have been in the forefront of 
pure scientific research. Until recently, only a few of the great leaders 
in this field have been American by birth; but no country has been so 
overwhelmingly successful in turning its own and other people’s dis- 
coveries to the production of material abundance. This is partly due to 
the blessings of geography and the quirks of history; but credit must 
also be given to the restless ingenuity of Americans, native born and 
immigrant, in making more things mechanically—and, therefore, more 
cheaply in the long run. 

Unlike India and similar nations where excessive manpower, com- 
bined with land shortage and lack of capital, make mechanization a 
prospect full of problems, the United States is constantly concerned 
with underconsumption of its brimming production. Sales campaigns 
daily and by every conceivable means urge Americans to use more OF 
at any rate to buy more of everything. So they do. American economists 
truly tell us that their whole economy is geared to reckless consump- 
tion, if not to waste. In an almost closed economy that is nearly inde- 
pendent of imports and exports, no immediate harm is felt at home; but 
there are many and varied social results which directly or indirectly 
affect the educational pattern. Some of these must be postponed for 
later consideration; but one aspect at least is of present importance. 

, In the present state of American “know-how,” a very extensive adop- 
tion of automation would offer no serious mechanical or manageria 
problems. Yet it is very unlikely to take place in the immediate future- 
Why? Because even now there is little need for young people to 80 to 
work at an early age or to earn their way in the world. It is increasing!y 
anticipated that young men and women need not be professionally 
qualified before the age of 25 or thereabouts. Even now the chances © 
their holding down a really skilled job in a post of responsibility are 
postponed year by year. That is not to say that adult Americans do not 
work hard—they do indeed, but their final involvement in occupations 
at normal adult American status is perceptibly later as time goes 0 
Excellent wages can be earned anyway, in unskilled or semiskilled post- 
tions if necessary. If automation were allowed to reach its full logic 
it is difficult to forecast the outcome in the United States. Though 
eat like full-scale automation has been introduced into any 1” 
nigh E een enterprise yet, the yearly advance of what we 

a tae prototechnology of automation throws more unskille 


people out of work and makes it h: i a 
, arder for alified 
compete for good employment. atna 


Aside from any question of competence, the steadily improving 
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standard of living also accentuates the personal demand for education 
—particularly at college or postsecondary level. At the same time, the 
social distance between the well-educated and the dropout stretches. 
Thus, both from inclination and ambition, and also because of the 
changing structure of occupations as technology advances, the Ameri- 
can people are demanding more from their schools than almost any 
other nation—and that demand is steadily growing. As things are now, 
the schools are unmistakably faced with a custodial (rather than a 
training) problem that is unfamiliar in other countries. Indeed, many 
Americans have remarked that the custodial responsibility is passing 
over into the college (post-secondary) phase, which is already achieved 
by about 35 percent of the population, and will undoubtedly be reached 
by many more. The difficulty is not that of getting boys and girls ready 
professionally in the shortest possible time—so that they can help with 
the national housekeeping; it might, until recently, have been some- 
what unkindly described as that of keeping young Americans happily 
and rather profitably occupied as long as possible before getting them 
ready. American abundance, it was long thought, could well afford this 
kind of parental indulgence. Parents were proud that it was so. Criti- 
cisms of American education based upon its slow progress (at any rate 


in the typical school) miss an important educational assumption, and 
also underestimate the interplay of economic and scholastic consider- 
y educational system. 


ations which are vital to a fair interpretation of an 

As late as 1956 and 1957, the few Americans who had already been 
criticizing low scholastic standards, or a lack of national purpose in edu- 
cation, were considered to be reactionaries or indeed unrealistic by the 
majority of parents and teachers, who did not hesitate to declare that 
those calling for a more efficient school system were merely harking 
back to European norms—or else scaremongers trading in trumped-up 
Stories about questionable Soviet achievements. In fact, however, as 
Professor L. A. Cremin has pointed out in The Transformation of the 


Cative activity would have taken plac 
illuminated the Western pedagogical 
adulation of “progressivism” had doome f l 
by 1955 at the latest—if only people could see it. Very few lay persons 
or general practitioners of education then could, unfortunately, despite 
an ever-growing American criticism of American schools’ practice, and 


of college of education doctrines then in vogue.! 


— 


this formative period of American 


ch criticism at c i 
gress in the USA (1965), especially 


lFor à 
For an account and analysis of su 
'hools and Pro; 


lucational history, see my Society, Sc 
P. 112-117, 165-166, and 168-172. 
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In the years since 1957, however, Americans themselves a 
celerated and broadened the critical enquiries with which a m ae 
among them had seemed to support criticism from auteide: | vi r 
of Soviet technical progress stung discerning Americans like a = < 
lenge: reliance to anything like the previous extent on toreign bonm 
foreign-educated researchers and instructors might be a security 1 i 
and such home-based criticism as that contained in the itina E 
Dr. J. B. Conant raised many questions about equality of opportuni A 
and the quality of much publicly supported schooling. The Nationa 
Defense Education Act of 1958, by its very title and orientation, 
aroused the country to the implementation of its domestic and o 
national responsibilities. The magnificent achievements of the an 
research programs have in recent years enthused the youth of Ame! 1g i 
as well as educational leaders—all the more tellingly because of ir’ 
anxieties. From inside the United States it seems as though the 
ferment going on—with evidences of increasing competition, “hig i 
horizons,” and national merit scholarship awards—is rapidly trans 
forming the educational system. f f 

This may indeed be the consequence over an extended period Q 
time; but short of a national disaster any radical and overall revision i 
such a diverse agglomeration of localized experiments seems unlikey 
in the extreme. At any rate, for the youngest Americans, the er 
seem to retain their national characteristics. As late as July 29, a 
the New York Times reported a survey of elementary school textboe a 
under the significant title “Baby Talk,” and complained of the prove 
deterioration of English in college students. 

It is perhaps more difficult to achie 
praisal in the United States than in 
signs of prosperity encourage compla 
“advanced” 


ve a representative national ap 
any other country. The ance 
cency, especially when words like 
are used, with their sometimes unmerited overtones i‘. 
qualitative assessment rather than quantitative measurement. This ¥* 
particularly marked in school statistics, Is an 
significance at all, unless the time 
that matters? During the pre-1 


“hour” or a “year” of ae 
spent is profitably spent on aang 
955 period it was already true t i 
on average Americans spent more time over their schooling than t le 
people of any other country. Since that time practically the aun 
American people has become aware what serious shortcomings we 
allowed to go unchecked (though quantitatively counted as “hour® 

or “students”) during those years of unconcern for real learning se ” 
real purpose at the personal or social level. Since what passed for “pro 


e 5a š $ ic re 
sressivism” collapsed during the years 1955-1958 (a period which W 
shall later survey in 


5 A : i iffic o 
l more detail), it has still remained difficult L 
Americans to know America—and above all to appraise American © 
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cation—for several reasons which continue to hinder clear perception. 

One of these is the brilliance of American technological exploitation 
of national intellectual power at the top level, and also exploitation of 
what Europeans call “the brain drain” of intellectuals imported from 
other places at the pinnacle of their research achievement. The finance 
behind American research, and the incomparable advantages some- 
times made available in equipment and opportunity (all financially 
based), exercise an enormous pull on scholars outside the United States. 
In addition, it must be fairly said (as I have already done elsewhere) 
that the intellectual encounter that can be made at the top level on 
a very few American campuses may be more stimulating and rewarding 
than academic life anywhere else. But to say So is to talk about a plane 
of existence more remote from many an American college than are the 
universities of Europe. Overlooking this vital distinction, simple but 
patriotic Americans may believe that the lofty pinnacles of their 
country are only a little above the foothills or plateau from which they 
rise—as happens to inexperienced mountain climbers everywhere. The 
highly creditable fact that access really is open in the long run to the 
eager striver who survives all the gruelling exercises of the upward 
climb, makes many people believe they have reached the same eleva- 
tion—especially as the same names are used across the country to 
describe vastly different attainments. . 

The extreme decentralization of the United States 1s another con- 
fusing factor bedeviling American judgment. The sense of nationhood 
is strong; also, Americans can expect to find the same commodities 
on sale, and the same material services, wherever they go. The colleges 
of education and the mammoth textbook enterprises scant To “URS a 
Universal language. All middle-class parents (and that means yond 
everyone) want “college” for their children—so colleges and Ter 
Schools and kindergartens or anything else may appear to be supplie 
on a conveyor belt. Yet every parent, stopping to think, knows that 
that is not the case. Colleges vary vastly, because school achievement 


: : i : l 
Varies vastl istri «y in resources of material and intellectua 
Ys Districts: vany y, too. So do the states, though 


kinds: à f ive , 
; and motivation and quality var) 7 i 3 
not quite so markedly; yet the five states with the lowest incomes In 
1965 spent only $276 per pupil, less than half the average of the five 
richest states. — 


That sounds plain enough talk; but the less statistical talk of quality 


Speaks more plainly than ever to those experienced enough to under 
Stand what is meant. The lower down the scale you g0, and the more 
localized the observations of those passing judgment, the more likely 
you are to find complacent satisfaction combined with a happy beliet 

at the “satisfactoriness” envisaged usually prevails over the whole 
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n- 
of the intensely differentiated United States. Indeed, = hain 
sider the unparalleled decentralization of the United States, ipa 
astonishing that such a high average of educational see chit 
reached—if we judge by world averages in far less eee A ot tee 
That is not the criterion by which Americans have ever ju A ae 
living standards, machines, or homes in this century. But sc oF “life 
been sheltered from outside life, not least during the heyday is 
adjustment.” Though a critical corner is being turned in tires a ra 
now being made for American education, it is still safe to repi a l 
average American school as the relatively unruffled place whic. 

rents and teachers want it to be. Ses 
M School is still a sort of oasis, a happy land shielded from the str nm 
and competitions of adult life—a children’s garden in more senses ae 
Froebel’s Kindergarten was ever expected to be. Latter-day PEO nA 
combined with the love and promise for children that are tra : ae 
in America have made the modern American school a poma vo 
in every material way. Observers from other countries will fin vado 
to profit by. They will also find every school a playground of ee an 
such as they have not encountered elsewhere, for the simple 1 ee 
that no other country’s schools are either as experimental or as fav wi 
as those in the United States. Some detailed instances of parados the 
be examined later. It is important to emphasize here that although 


; : aera an A x duca- 
American school is very “realistic” in terms of child-centered e 
tion as a rule, it postpone 


child-centered or even ( 


the frightening bugbears of other countries (examinations, wat 
punishment, child labor, and so on); but perplexities of a differen 
may be detected, as we shall see. d tha? 
In the United States the effects of school life are more marke ation 
elsewhere, for several reasons. The building of the American ie as“ 
into an independent federation was a prescholastic task; but t 5 dif- 
similation of millions of immigrants’ children (a problem just call? 
ficult today as previously), and the establishment of a technolog d col- 
advanced society, were the responsibility of American schools an 


. publi¢ 
leges. American education has had more to do than most other Pica 
systems, not least because of the remarkable mobility of the Am 
scene. 


iis 
ven at the college or university leve, yo 
If an Englishman asks which abon e 
ing you about whether Eton or Winchester om ab 
other Public School can claim credit for you. By the same questi nited 
American is asking you which university you enjoyed. In the qs it 
States, moreover, that is a friendly and not a snobbish question 


Another reason is that e 
usual to speak of “school.” 
went to, he is quizz 
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would tend to be in Britain), because it is assumed that you went to 
college anyway. Soon after World War II one third of the then adult 
population had finished high school (that is, they had stayed on until 
18 years old); nowadays about 95 percent of the children are in school 
from ages 6 to 17 or 18. In towns of any size, a third of these or more 
will sooner or later get to college. Perhaps a higher proportion will have 
a little experience of it. The terms “college” and “university” are reg- 
ularly used as synonyms in the United States, and both are included 
under the comprehensive term “school.” This significant extension of 
use for “school” indicates a continuation of juvenile guardianship not 
found in other countries’ universities. Therefore “school” in America 
covers a much larger proportion of the population for a much longer 
period than elsewhere. 

Moreover, for the reasons already outlined, school is from the very 
beginning a place where children find their own way of life in their own 
community, and where the psychological compulsion is away from 
elders’ authority and leadership. Socialization (in the psychologists’ 
sense) is extremely marked, not only because it is inevitable in the 
circumstances but also because parents wish it to happen too. Some 
schools have observation rooms with a one-way screen, behind which 
parents and other observers can watch progress. Needless to say, 
mothers have many questions to ask, but the first one in nearly every 
case concerns junior’s sociability. It would be absurd to make much 
of this inquiry if it were not followed up to the very end of school life 
by similar anxieties. 


Without exactly setting out to deliberately do so, the American 


School pays enormous attention to “community mobilization” at the 
junior level. In certain spheres of socialization the American school is 
bound to take priority. We have already remarked on the need felt by 
many immigrants’ children for emancipation into the new world of 
which they will be citizens. Long-settled countries with innumerable 
normative mannerisms, and manifold rehearsal systems In public life, 
do not need to have overt standardization programs like the American- 
ization which extends down from the level of adult immigrants to every 
Newcomer in the American school. Every school day begins with a 


Salute to the American flag and a declaration of loyalty. This little 
Ceremonial, at first embarrassing to a visitor who takes loyalty for 


granted, is not attended to perfunctorily but with some solemnity. 
Seen dispassionately, it shows once again the community emphasis 
of American schooling, which is brought out again daily, if not hourly, 
Y many activities involving corporate work, in elective pupil bodies 
organizing particular aspects of school work and play, and in a remark- 
able concern lest any child be unusual. Until Sputnik, many parents 
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worried lest any child appeared intellectually outstanding, though 
there were no inhibitions about being especially good on the sports 
field. However, inadequacy in the more glamorous sports is not by any 
means total failure in the bid for popularity, because all kinds of op- 
portunities are provided for each child to be at least in some thing the 
king of the hour. The pace and scope of school life are skillfully regu- 
lated to minimize any appearance of competition, at any rate on any- 
thing like a non-American scale. In spite of what Americans believe to 
be a great increase in competition recently, their system has still to be 
described (in comparison with other countries) as one generally lacking 
serious competition inside schools or as between schools. This is tru? 
despite wide differences in standards, for differences may be ignore 
or unappreciated. Some diminution of competition may be a needed gor 
rective in a society that is economically so competitive and sets its 
social sights so high. But it makes a school’s pace seem laggard by ê 
European standard, and it often makes children’s behavior seem lack- 
adaisical. Many Americans do not use such a critical word. They 8° 
what the foreigner sees but they approve. However, growing numbe!s 
are increasingly worried by what they feel to be a lowering of intel- 
lectual levels, a devitalizing of initiative, and the risk of uniformity: 
These are charges that ring strangely in the land of independence an 
enterprise, and we shall have to examine them more closely in aa 
course. i 

The American school has innumerable successes to attribute to this 
very process of assimilation. Children of all types of orientation an 
from very unequal social backgrounds are taken in to receive a new an r 
promising status. The hardships and perhaps coarseness of the olde" 
America are being effaced by an easygoing gentleness in personal rel 
tions. To this is added the very real chance of social mobility throug n 
access to an unlimited range of jobs. Children whose forebears, less tha 
a hundred years ago, were red-necked frontiersmen in a one-strè g 
wooden town (or perhaps even in this century thought a thirty" 
Journey an occasion for a three-day visit) are now cosmopolitan Ame 
‘cans with a world of opportunity open to their confidence. Ethni“, 
religious, and social backgrounds are little handicap to those of 
European stock. That is more than could be said in most counti sy 
Europe. Moreover, Americans as a rule are tolerant and generous. © at 
are characterized by a real if not always logical reverence for the g a 
human principles of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. In s0 i 
ways they are the only true Europeans. The American common scho 
can claim the credit for that. 

That is why “ 


tio? 
in American legi 


the little red schoolhouse” has a place of real aites als? 
end. This is no mere nostalgia for childhood; it !5 * 
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a record of appreciation for an institution that, like the trundling 
covered wagons and the railroad, has made modern America possible. 
Those who observe the United States from outside, or even from the 
big cities, should not imagine that the schools of today are all huge and 
glossy. The average size of American schools is probably around 400 
or 500 children, though in all large towns and cities schools with 2000 
children and more are now common. An uncountable number of Amer- 
ican schools are still literally of the “red schoolhouse” type, and in most 
of the states it is easy to find schools that have only one teacher for 
all the children. The impressively empty countryside that surprises 
any European is thinly populated with little settlements whose chil- 
dren mainly attend small schools. The automobile and the school bus 
are slowly transforming school-going; but even in a populous and rich 
state like California a postwar report revealed as many schools of what 
Europeans would consider a “village one-room” type as of any other. 
Of course, their total population was small compared with that attend- 
ing consolidated country schools or city institutions. Consolidation is 
a growing practice. The yard of most country schools now shows a row 
of old-style yellow buses waiting throughout the day to take home the 
children they rounded up that morning. It is characteristic of American 
assumptions that in some areas these buses are driven by senior school- 
boys. The traffic in the vicinity of schools (even in busy towns) is also 
normally regulated by the children themselves; they wear distinctive 
white helmets and other insignia. 


_ The consolidation of schools is more al in 4 i 
in heating, and in other expenses; but above all it gives the children in 


remoter areas a much better chance of effective and lengthy education 
than they would otherwise have. School attendance is sometimes very 
difficult to enforce in the poorer rural areas. Some school district au- 
thorities are far from being as diligent as the rest in attending to this 
matter. Moreover, even if children are brought to school, the educa- 
tional opportunity set before them varies considerably in extent and 
quality. Local committees decide fairly freely how much money they 


are able (or willing) to spend on education. In 1950, over 70 percent of 
d the right to levy its own taxes, 


school districts gave the school boar 
34 percent were financially independent, and another 22 percent were 
Independent in taxation and budgeting, though partly dependent in 
other ways, States usually make some gesture toward equalization by 
subsidizing the poorer areas, yet great inequality prevails. This is one 
of the major problems in American education, which post-1958 legis- 


lation at the federal level is attempting to solve. 
trading centers, and thus serving 


Cities acting as manufacturing OY t aie 
a rural territory as a local metropolis, very often have much better 


economical in teachers’ salaries, 
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, i vithin 
education facilities than their supporting hinterland. ines Sal 
any urban area living off a single economic complex, ses ga ha with 
“cities” that are educationally independent and are J a 
schools of different quality because local tax sce aigsie po E S 
Sometimes this variation depends on the social class or e : nation 
position of the population, though not always. In no Pire aif. 
is it possible to find greater inequality of access to education miele 
ferent localities. This is one of the penalties to be paid for such co 
decentralization. nail 
It is always a source of astonishment to people outside pee xg 
States that public school systems in the favored residentia vifest 
outside Chicago, Detroit, Boston, or Cleveland (for example) a that 
most of the characteristics of private schools elsewhere. It is tr aioli of 
they are “public” in the sense of being maintained by that E “A tke 
“the people” who are privileged enough to live locally, and th ingo 
schools are open to all local residents, as a rule. But effective zon nity 
one sort or another in a land of commuters often enables a mee in 
to boast that it has “the best school system in the United States, ov 
its own state. Preferential salary rates, experimental and career are ms 
tunities, or even ephemeral fame make the educational provision Sr 
tremely disparate. Indeed, the mischances of residential fashion i i 
make a district’s school level fluctuate violently within a single dern it 
In 1959, F. M. Hechinger said: “The American school as we ee 
today does not offer anything resembling fair and equal oppor hed, 
ties.”? Since that time discrepancies have grown, not dimin 
though this fact is usually overlooked or disguised from “the peok, to 
Responsible officials and legislators in every state do their ie 
“level up”; but there are limits beyond which it is nearly imp 


ized 
: . : Y v te 3 aitt OTIALIZe 
to drive American local sentiment, especially as it is institution! 


i sens 
in local politics. Education is a political matter not only in the 
that it is a matter of univ 


er- 

ersal public demand, but also because 3 
ican devotion to “Jacksonian” or “grass roots” democracy causes tricts: 
offices (such as school superintendent) to be elective in many nae of 
even though most foreigners think this notion as crazy as the ears e, 
having elected engineers or elected physicians. In Britain, for ex ise 
educational officials are professional, though they are closely supe But 
by the “watchdog” lay committees who finally determine pol ge 
then rural districts in the United States may also have elected le the 
elected tax assessors, and so on. It all goes to show how firm 
a 


2F, M. Hechinger, The Big 


Inc» 
1959. 


ny» 
Red Schoolhouse. New York: Doubleday & Compa! 
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belief that schools must be not only under electoral supervision but 
directly under electoral (that is, parental) manipulation. 

In practice it does not appear that children altogether gain from 
this Jacksonian approach; at any rate in poor communities. Many 
schools certainly lack the enviable facilities of better placed neighbors. 
Teachers’ salaries vary enormously, not only between states but some- 
times inside a single state. In 1965-1966, the average per annum school 
salary in California was $8000; in New York State it was $7700; in 
South Dakota $4650; in Mississippi $4190. In 1960, the extremes were 
about two thousand dollars for beginners in some rural states to over 
ten thousand dollars for fully qualified men in some eastern high 
schools. In fact, the high school teacher in a prosperous district may be 
paid notably more than university teachers in other parts of the 
country, while in an extremely favored suburb of a prosperous city 
it is not unknown for high school teachers to draw such good salaries 
that they are unwilling to take up university appointments in the same 
city. Apart from salary discrepancies (with all that they may entail), 
there are different requirements for recognition as trained teachers, 
different pension and promotion prospects, different ratings in the local 
pecking order. The absence of uniform arrangements in these relatively 
uncontroversial matters means that the standards of professional skill 
and academic knowledge vary too, even from district to neighboring 
district. That is without taking account of the rural backwaters and 
downtown slums whose condition prompted the remedial legislation 
of 1963 and subsequently, which we shall later review ım this chapter. 

American parents are normally free from the sort of anxieties that 
Plague British parents, for example. The typical family, enjoying 
middle-class standards of affluence, lives in a town well served by 
Schools. In fact, before any neighborhood is built, sites are set aside for 
publicly provided and maintained schools. They can be seen marked 
on ordinary local maps by those wondering about the location of their 
new house. Every child, it is assumed, will go to the school in his neigh- 
borhood. It will probably be as good as the next one m the same district 
or town. At least, that is the traditional expectation, though we shall 
Soon see that this may need to be modified. At any rate, isle ean 
arises of additional private expense in search of a superior accent or 
other desirable social badges. It would be foolish, though, to under- 


estimate the significant growth of private schooling ìn recent years— 
especially that which is nonsectarian, and not particularly linked with 
color problems either. Of course, snobbery exists as in all human insti- 
tutions; but it is trivial by other countries’ standards as a rule, being 


mainly confined to differences in clothes and in family automobiles. 
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However, fine houses are the latest status symbol in fie IE 
States; and if present tendencies continue they will rer y 3 Tetit) 
choice of residence (and, therefore, in many cases, ioe ed 8 the 
greatly. They will accentuate a notable tendency to dl sae: oiie 
quality of tax-supported schooling according to the pan ES 
and social position, inextricably bound up as these are wit h a best- 
of housing. Indeed, growing post-Sputnik anxieties are where ieee 
informed parents directly relate their choice of residence tot = PE in 
existence of “good” (that is, more demandingly academic) sc y aled 
the neighborhood. The ever-growing “commuting” distance ae i 
from home to work makes it just as easy to colonize a good schoo. fich 
as to colonize the perimeter of a country club or golf ap ee 
cynics often say amounts to one and the same area. Moreover, t A 
sciousness of different (and, therefore, competitively or socially hest 
able) standards of academic attainment in the nation’s aoe 
universities has also made parents more desirous than ever of ae etl 
to find schools which are “good” academically; because, to do We 
credit, the really distinguished universities are more concerned mor 
adays to recruit talent rather than wealth. While they become n es 
egalitarian in recruitment, they inadvertently prompt parents = ges 
come more selective of their residence in terms of school advan a ar 
at the preuniversity stage. This means choosing favored omens 
perhaps sending Junior to a well-known private school during his se! 
high school years—a practice that is on the increase. PRE 

Not many parents are wealthy enough, however, to satisfy have 
ambitions and, in any case, the overwhelming majority do ae or 
the information or criteria by which to judge scholastic meri ame 
demerits. After all, the same names and mannerisms, and = uite 
amount of time for various activities, may equally characterize Si 
distinct kinds of school provision. Therefore the typical ae oh 
school is, and will doubtless continue to be, the neighborhood $° ia 
The sort of open or hidden inquiry about “which school?” that is num- 
in England would be either incomprehensible or disgraceful. The chia 
ber of private schools in America (that is, excluding the par ough 
schools which in most respects resemble public schools) is small, er of 
growing significantly. The public schools afford as high a stan ce rar 
intellectual life as most Americans want. Otherwise they would “at 
more about them—under American conditions of school manaki yet 
they have every opportunity to do so. As it is, the schools offer a or 
standard of social apprenticeship than any other country can bo? 
That is not to say 


: s academie” 
that many things—personal, social, and academi 

could not be impro 

ities; it is simply 


ch 


b ajecepti 
ved without doing violence to American a iole 
to indicate that the American child, on the 
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benefits greatly by attending his local school rather than any other. 
The outstanding American child, over a wide range of talents, can usu- 
ally win through to any desired distinction with the additional gain of 
a real understanding of what other people’s qualities and problems are. 

Although Americans are great churchgoers (about 80 percent of 
them being regular attenders at church), the public schools are all 
secular. In some states a minimal amount of Bible reading is permitted, 
but this is unusual. The private schools (including the denominational 
or parochial schools, a high proportion of which are Catholic) enroll 
only about 14 percent of the children. It should be noted that the num- 
ber in private schools rose from 10 to 14 percent in not much more 
than a decade, perhaps on social and academic grounds as much as 
religious. This is a reflection of dissatisfaction, therefore, and of willing- 
hess to pay for something better; for private schools receive no direct 
tax aid for their programs, buildings, or equipment. Indirect aid may 
be obtained for special purposes under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 or the National Defense Education Act (1958), 
but under strict public control and within defined limits. Otherwise 
the constitutional separation of Church and State is rigidly enforced; 
Some districts refuse public transportation te parochial schools. 

At the same time, all kinds of inquiries are made in casual conversa- 
tion about a visitor's religion, as the assumption is that he will have 
religious beliefs, or at any rate observances, that he will not mind dis- 
cussing—as in other countries one discusses hats or favorite sports. It 
'S perhaps an indication of American community pressure that this 
Conformity-of-belonging is so keenly sought, though no one seems to 
mind what you belong to. In other countries with mixed religious cont 
munities, questions about one’s personal position in regard to them are 
often felt to be in the same category as questions about family relation- 
Ships—suited only to the circle of closest intimacy, and therefore 
avoided. Advertisements in American papers and in subway trains 
aSsume that you will link all kinds of ambitions and commodities with 
church membership. The critical and most indicative words are perhaps 

membership” and “corporate life.” A great deal of life goes on around 
the churches. In comparison with other countries, less is said and per- 
pS less is felt about being and believing. As far aS the average Amer 
ican child’s school is concerned, however, religion 18 an entirely private 


Matter, There is not, as now in Japan and formerly in France, an at- 
tempt to instruct the young in the principles of morality ona secular 
pasis as part of the curriculum. But the stress of community example 
'S Powerful. This can have its negative as well as its constructive side, 
and will be worth examining again when we consider adolescence. 


he usual age for beginning school in the United States is 6, although 
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kindergartens exist in many places for children under this age- Many 
preschool opportunities have been provided in slums and other de- 
pressed areas in recent years under what is called the “Head Start 
Program” initiated by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, or 1e- 
inforced through its agency. Seven of the 50 states require children to 
attend for eight years; 33 for nine years; 5 for ten years; 3 for eleven 
years; and 1 for twelve years. These are the legal minimums. As we 
have seen, most children attend for about 12 years, and many longer: 
On the other hand, in many areas the attendance of rural children, 
white as well as colored, is still not really satisfactory though it hee 
greatly improved with the provision of good consolidated schools to 
which they are conveyed without charge by bus. The number of days 
in the year on which attendance is required varies a good deal, Borne 
times for climatic reasons. In the Deep South, for example, temper 
tures in May (when school finishes) and October (when it recommences 
are stifling. Again, a lot depends on the energy and concern of the loc? 
officials. The average number of days attended has grown in the a 
50 years from 99 to 156 each year. In Britain the figure is neare” om 
but the climate there is unusually temperate (if cool), and in a crow 
island there are no real problems of distance. S 
Boys and girls attend the same school not just in the lowest ae 
but throughout. Americans are always surprised to learn that seg” w 
gation of the sexes is common in Britain, and are puzzled to Em 
why. No real problems of any sort—either social or education -a 
be fairly attributed to common schooling, and there are many ae 
In most northern areas and an increasing number of southern red 
tricts, no formal or systematic attempt is made to keep °° ethe 
children out of any particular public school. Until recently, irot „02$ 
then 48 states legally required the separation of whites and Ne 
not only in schools but in public transport and many other pe ed 
Several of these states, all in the South, and not usually distingu”? to 
by a high standard of education, expressed their determinatio” a 
resist United States Supreme Court orders which declare this seg ot 
tion to be unconstitutional even if a semblance is maintained 0 Frant 
ing Negroes “separate but equal” opportunity. The most impo’ ine 
of these orders was published on May 17, 1954. Long before that ool: 
the process of allowing Negroes to enroll in hitherto white sch pe 
instead of in inevitably inferior Negro schools, had gathered me e 
tum. After 1954, many school districts even i the South ann” „gef 


apin intention of complying, and integration has in most et aid 
een achieved with little disturbance. The Negro cannot y et p G 
to have equal access to educ i 


ation even in the North; but ial 
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hundred years since slavery, and especially during the past generation, 
the position of Negro children has been transformed with surprising 
Speed. In 1940, Negroes were undoubtedly the majority of the two mil- 
lion American children between 6 and 15 who were outside any school. 
Most Americans are now eager that Negro children should have an 
equal chance, though subtle social distinctions are still maintained 
in many places by human frailty and selfishness. Equalization has un- 
doubtedly made great progress, but it still has far to go. Not surpris- 
ingly, many Americans in socially advantageous positions would greatly 
prefer the equalizing of opportunity to begin in schools where their 
own children do not go. 

Colored people are predominantl 
quite wealthy, and there is a small b 
yet the total of those who do not live in very poor districts is still small. 
Tt follows that even without formal segregation many colored children 
will be in schools that are almost entirely Negro. Dwellers in slums 
and ghettoes throughout the world find that their children suffer during 
school life from lack of contact with a better or more promising social 
world. Reports published by the City of New York in 1964 and 1965 
Showed that in (unofficially) segregated schools in the metropolitan 
area, there was a two-year lag in school attainment on average, and 
half the schools were worse than that. By contrast, 94 percent of white 
schools were at normal levels. Recordings of IQ by tests intended for 
white children showed not a single underprivileged school where the 
mean IQ score at sixth grade (age 12) was the normal 100; and almost 
two thirds of the schools came between 85 IQ and 94 IQ averages. 
Furthermore, evidence of dropouts, disease, delinquency, and other 
troubles have been mounting to shake the complacency of some, and 
to spur the already alerted consciences of many more. 

_ Buck-passing” from one autonomous district to another has some- 
times been the cause of neglect in the past. Now whole urban areas like 

ew York, Chicago, and Los Angeles have earned great respect by a 
frank avowal of their problems; while under the impetus of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (primarily concerned to guarantee voting 
°pportunities), a great reforming movement gathered strength. A 
urther civil rights bill, introduced in 1966, sought to cover practically 
all aspects of equality not assured or enforced elsewhere. This meant 
Particular reference to housing and education. Some educational mis- 
ortunes affecting colored people had been in part provided for, in 
Principle, by the Economic Opportunity Act just referred to, by the 

Ocational Education Act of 1963, and by a whole labyrinth of bureaus 
and agencies supported by federal legislation or states’ initiative. (In 


y poorer than whites. Some are 
ut expanding Negro middle class; 
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fact, it is sometimes alleged that there are too many agencies—a com- 
plaint frequently appearing in the leading journals, but that just shows 
the extent of public committedness.)? 

Public concern and assistance are not quite the same thing as un- 
stinted private support for the measures proposed. Though discrim- 
ination against the poor and handicapped of any complexion piles uP 
social evils for the future, people do this sort of thing everywhere. In 
the United States it is particularly tempting to do so, because it is $° 
easy. The recognizable badges of discrimination are distinctive; pigme™” 
tation, features, and accent are used to discriminate against Negroes; 
Japanese, Poles, Jews, Puerto Ricans, and other members of the com- 
munity—even though American born. Moreover, the district system of 
schooling makes it easy for well-to-do parents to send their children tO 
school in communities where the unwelcome ones are “priced out” OY 
even illegally kept out by the “gentleman’s agreements” of hous? 
agents. 

It is no service to American education or to American civic ideals 
to pretend that these things do not happen on an extensive scale. It 
is fairer to record that even so they are neither representative nor 1 
keeping with what Americans officially and unofficially recognize as 
the ideals of their way of life. In fact, discrimination of all sorts İS 4 
diminishing factor in the United States even in respect to the Neg! 
as anyone can see by comparing present practice with the customs 
of a generation ago. In connection with this tendency we should stress 
the assimilative force of the schools’ formal and informal socializatio? 
process. It is obviously very important for the children of Poles, G% 
mans, Swedes, Italians, and so on to be indistinguishable Americans: 
The same is true for the children of any less favored economic group: 
The common school is a remarkable instrument of social mobility for 
them; for the United States as a whole it is the indispensable instr 
ment of “the great experiment” of nation building. Those who a 
misgiving about some of its intellectual standards ignore the multip 
emphases of the school (which is not the single-purpose instrume? 
of some other nations), and they also forget that American intellect, 
standards have not merely advanced considerably during the jo 
century but have done so on a very wide front. -zai 

, In 1909, 57.8 percent of the children in thirty-seven of the bigg? ie 
cities in the USA were of foreign-born parentage, and from very di 2 
ent levels of social attainment. These have now all become viable Ame 


3 For e etails a a wa 
Sect a Gah details about the problems of segregation and the remedies adopted, separ 
sore o = tools and Progress in the USA (1965), pp- 70-85. For a review of similar 39). 

ers In education” elsewhere, see Chap. 13 in World Perspectives in Education (1964 
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ican parents or grandparents—to say nothing of smaller proportions of 
immigrants spread throughout the other reception centers of this 
hospitable land. Between 1900 and 1920, over 14 million immi- 
grants entered. In the postwar period up to the present day there 
has also been a huge influx of Puerto Ricans (who are technically 
Americans but Spanish-speaking and culturally very different), 
while Mexicans have thronged into California and French-speaking 
Canadians are numerous in New England. The task of maintaining the 
assimilative process without losing standards has been monumental; 
yet standards are improving, and the tendency to prolong education 
has been marked. When comparing American schools with those of 
settled European countries these are some of the handicapping factors 
which must be borne in mind. Of course, Americans are not now 
prepared to cushion themselves with such considerations but are posi- 
tively planning a national renascence in education. 

While it is important to bear in mind that there is no federal Ministry 
of Education, and that the national administration has no control 
over education (which is a state and local matter), there is neverthe- 
less a strongly national character about most schools in the United 
States. We must not underestimate either official or unofficial all- 
American influences in education. A crescendo of federal legislation 
Started with veterans’ affairs during World War II. It gathered strength 
after the National Defense Education Act of 1958 by rewarding local 
Initiative, encouraging science and foreign language study, and by 


research contracts and scholarships. By specific grants (such as the 
and treatment of delin- 


$10 million a year dedicated to the study al 

quency) it has advanced particular projects. Indeed, if we care to look 
back beyond the post-1917 legislation and even the land grants which 
followed the Civil War, we can always find some healthy encourage- 
ment to education by the administration in Washington. The United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has no directive 
Powers whatever as far as the genera ool systems of the country 
are concerned; but, in addition to sponsoring such important projects 
as cardiovascular research, it supplies a vast quantity of world-oriented 
educational advice which may or not be utilized by those directly 
responsible for teaching or school administration. More information 


about the United States, not to mention other countries, is something 
; „ators and teachers really need. 


that many “grass roots” administr teac ; 

Moreover, the National Education Association, the teachers’ col- 
leges and interested departments of universities, and the extremely 
Influential educational publishers of the United States combine with 
the above statutory bodies to perform many (or most) of the advisory 
Unctions of a Ministry of Education—at any rate in such a permissive 


] sch 
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country as the United Kingdom. Responsibility for advice and guidance 
in relation to educational practice and policy is hard to pin down in 
the United States, but there is no doubt that that guidance is given. 
The city and district superintendents in a progressive state were shown 
by Dr. Henry Brickell, in 1961, to have been quietly responsible for 
much more educational advance than the university departments of 
education. Some of the most thoroughgoing recommendations for re- 
form in recent years are the result of government research grants for 
individual inquiries or team investigators. Some are already inducing 
great changes, especially in curriculum reform, learning and teaching 
methods, and the like. 

It is these local and piecemeal changes which the ordinary American 
sees most prominently. Thus parents and teachers may be convinced 
that change is still on the old empirical pattern. But the crux of present 
decisions is something national in quite a different way from the old 
nationally recognizable faith in “grass roots.” It is concerned with the 
possibility of formulating and implementing a consistent national 
over-all policy for today and tomorrow in a world that has brought us 
all within a four-minute risk of thermonuclear destruction. Indeed, 
peace is assurable not by strong-arm rocket-oriented studies, but by 
the ability to contribute permanently to the full development of human 
abilities everywhere by evolving an educational system in tune with 
the twentieth century. For Americans that must be a nationwide 


a te with a full appreciation of the nation’s international context. 
or the first time in American history that appraisal and policy-making 
are taking place. 


The pivotal importance of these events may best be seen by putting 
them into historical perspective. The role of all-American decision, 
and the parts variously played by voluntary organizations, states, and 
Congress can thus be seen in evolution. In textbooks on American 
education, and among American teachers, it has long been fashionable 
to underplay the contributory importance of immense federal funds 
laid at the disposal of states, districts, and group interests in education. 
These have included huge tracts of land—more than seven times the 
area of England. They have continued through federal aid to agricul- 
tural and vocational education, adult education, home economics, 
higher education, veterans’ and other scholarships, with all kinds of 
ES Rares, additions during the past century. That says nothing 
a ect aid through federal subsidies to agriculture, the lumber 

ustry, roads, flood control, irrigation, and direct assistance to states 


for noneducational purposes (because the determination of educa- 


4H. M. Bri ere 
M. Brickell, Organizing New York State for Educational Change, Albany, 1961. 
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tional need and purpose has been constitutionally left to the individual 
Fe A foreigner is staggered at the discovery of all this disbursement 
F Ea central funds, which has put into some states five times as much as 
ederal taxation ever takes out—even currently, without taking account 
of the land grants which founded many school systems and have both 
founded and sustained the higher education enterprises of many states. 
Not only was the contributory role of the federal government under- 
played in all this (though the disbursement of all those federal shots- 
in-the-arm caused the United States Office of Education to grow from 
a statistics-collecting bureau to a powerful financial agency which could 
issue some very shrewd and influential proposals for education), but the 
part of the officially responsible states themselves also was often mini- 
mized because of the devolution of responsibility to all the autonomous 
pide, cities, or counties. Into this power vacuum the teachers’ pro- 
essional agencies and the nationally persuasive bodies like the great 
publishers swept with all their force. Some universities, like Chicago, 
and Teachers College at Columbia University, acted like missionary 
centers. The National Education Association (the teachers’ chief 
organization) achieved formative power Its Principles of Second- 
ary Education (1918) made old-fashioned “subject” interests seem 
discreditable. In 1938, the same body under its newer name as the 
Progressive Education Association, published an eight-year study in 


Several volumes, indicating that the “traditional college entrance re- 
at that ebb tide. But, as Pro- 


quirements were unwarranted”—even 
fessor Cremin has shown, by 1955 the tide had begun to turn and the 
teachers’ association reverted to its old name. 
Already at that time a number of selective sc 
admission programs had begun to look for, and to husband, both talent 
and diligence. An awareness of the country’s international interests 
was reflected in the establishment of the National Science Foundation 
in 1950. (By 1965 its annual budget, from government support, was 
$408 million.) The Talented Youth Project was organized in 1953, and 
the National Merit Award scheme about the same time. A few active 
critics of previous complacency, such as Dr. J. B. Conant, had tried 
to bring federal interest into higher gear, but not too obviously because 


the word “federal” is still fri ing. President Eisenhower called a 
ederal” is still frightenins- + ovation 2m eon to 


p sily respectable White House Conference on ! d 
(as Americans say) “inspirational.” No question of federal aid was 
on the agenda, though a few radical teachers were known to be think- 
ing of it. In fact, however, the Conference discussed it and approved; 

. a n. Some college presidents 


but nothi : eae Hh 
ae ing effectivel, happened just the | 
visited the Soviet Teeth in 1955-1956 and openly stated on their re- 


turn what American intelligence services knew to be true: that Soviet 


hools and university 
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achievements in mathematics, the sciences, and education penerally 
were a national threat to the United States. Their own country, a 
declared to a largely disbelieving audience, must really improve its 
rds— uickly. : 
ae Re whisk this contention was received (vivid in my 
own memory of American campuses that year) soon turned to dismay 
when the first Soviet Sputnik sailed successfully overhead, in October 
1957. It was followed by other manifestations of great achievement. 
The first general American reaction was to catch up technically, but 
to keep the atmosphere of the schools as Dewey was alleged to have 
wished it. (Most people forgot Dewey’s critics, and forgot that Dewey 
himself had fallen out with the “progressivists” and objected to Dewey- 
ism.)° But the psychological cleansing of purpose had already taken 


place among serious students of education, and at the level of the 
federal government. 


In 1958, the National 
ficulty; but the word ‘ 
1963, the federal appr 
proximately $1 billion 


ingle step since the first Morrill Act of 1862; 

cation Act was perhaps a greater pivot 
in principle. In the same year, 1963, the Vocational Education Act 
ehalf of those suffering from “socio- 
an Interagency Committee on Educa- 

rship of Francis Keppel, formerly Dean 
of the Graduate School of Education at Harvard University, with the 
a g the many endeavors and establishing 
Some consistent priorities. 


joying the confidence of Dr. Conant, went on 
: a National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
as pleading for “the making of national educational policy” which was 
not a spectator sport.” In 1964, Dr, Conant’s book Shaping Educa- 


>John Dewey decl 
Sent up.” (A persona 


ared that his followers “ 
1 


bara could not see their idol for the incense they 
communication from 


Mrs. John Dewey to the author.) 
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"dasa To an “Interstate Commission for Planning a 
PEJE An ; S Policy. There already existed, as a matter of 
ses see ne aes Educational Policies Commission, and Dr. Conant 
E ner er, but something more governmental and less advisory 
ine Hoag yin his mind—and in the commission’s. In June 1964, the 
ee ca published a memorandum on The Educational 
dec l ities of the Federal Government, urging “categorical” or 
seas cf in aid to projects thought to be nationally desirable, in- 
Pae giving it as hitherto simply to institutions or autonomous 
= without specific direction. 
ei rages of this sort has already been happening. The United 
cates AAEE now provides more than 75 percent of all expend- 
Ere research in universities, and concentrates almost four fifths 
PE AAN 20 of the universities 1n the country. Indeed, the federal 
PAE A now supports 60 percent of all those undertaking re- 
wees and development in the United States.® At a humbler level 
in wh e wark of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is noteworthy 
PEN purpose and method: “to increase the prosperity of all... because 
he first time in our history it is possible to conquer poverty,” and 


ie do so largely by means of educational supplements and improve- 
ents. The aim was t t to bolster the little 


ced o build the Great Society, no’ 

schoolhouse. 

ee a second White House Conference on Education was a much 

coe purposeful affair than the one 10 years before. It proposed the 

ia nor of federal organs of greater strength, with an Assistant Secre- 

a y at Cabinet level to coordinate policy and execution. The move 

Pan with the appointment of Keppel, who resigned a year later. 
e size of the enterprise is indicated by the President’s own figures 


(March 1, 1966), in which he proposed for the coming financial year 
i ion and training . . - in excess of 


HOU Federal investment in education any veel 
bin ion—a threefold increase since 1961.7 The legislation already 
at ioned in this and foregoing paragraphs is not the whole muster 
land easures giving purpose to national education. The truly historic 
ES ee was the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
ee ing out to wherever need was felt in any of the states. Further- 

ore, some previous assistance for education had already induced 


a r : s : A x 
ager Americans everywhere to seek their own direct links with 


6 a 
‘ me iun Committee's Repor 
avoid nth Congress, second 
Tk Be n ernational ambiguity, the su 
ritish English, “one billion” means & 


t, July 1964. 
session; Hou: 
m mentioned 1 
million millions). 


atives; Doc. no. 395. (To 


se of Represent 
d as $10,000 million. 


may be expresse 
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the Office of Education’s beneficence—and presumably its powers of 
focussing policy. There is no doubt at all in the pres 
just quoted, or in a similar one on January 12, 1965, of the in a 
tion to “focus” and concentrate on the national priorities there spelle 
ea whole national enterprise itself is seen in international per- 
spective. An International Education Act of 1966 proposes to aot 
vast sums (perhaps $500 million) “to strengthen international studies 
and research in the United States.” At least part of this investment 
would undoubtedly be devoted to comparative research into other 
nations’ educational development, and to whatever lessons might be 
derived from that for the national development of education in the 
United States. The formal, official statement in support of the bill drew 
attention to the formative contribution of the universities to national 
development. . 

It is in relation to all this high-level commitment that anyone might 
surmise some trends in American educational policy. “We march in a 
campaign which can have no retreats, no truce 
victories.” The President’s rin 
particular appropriations of m 


, no end, only new 


transformed as a long-ter 
Within the United S 


change of role which has been taking place since 1958 (or before) n 
still beyond the surmi 


ers or parents one talks to think of this momen- 
t as only an enrichment of a school system that 
the same service and the same kind of welcome 
as before. Of course, the American people are sovereign in politics, and 
locally autonomous in many ways that foreigners are not. But external 
events and comparisons may impose on the United States a kind of 

ich many Americans are ready but which most 
s level” can scarcely realize. The most important 
that Americans shall be free to make their own 


tous shift in movemen 
will otherwise provide 
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future, by having the effective power to do so.8 With schools as they 
were in the 1930s or even the 1950s, that was not the case. 

Apart from questions of orientation and national purpose (vital 
though these are), the smooth management of the nation’s educational 
enterprise and expenses alone required businesslike coordination and 
managerial planning, just like any other nationwide business. (Ameri- 
can business now plans for 10, 20, or even more years ahead—so much 
so that in a recent year delegates from the central institute of planning 
in Moscow came to see how that was done.) After all, the questions 


of supplying a wholesome commodity are immense. One quarter of the 
whole population is “at school.” High school attendance has grown 
eighteenfold since the beginning of the century, six times faster than 
the population, while college enrollments have increased eightyfold in 
the same time. Each one of these changes has transcended the bounda- 
ries of some old-time school district, and of all the states in turn. Ameri- 


cans are the most mobile people on earth. All their commodities, com- 
munications, and services are NOW supplied on an all-America basis. 
Even regionally, the growth of nine huge metropolitan complexes has 
redistributed the effective seats of power, attachment, and thought for 
the future. The supply of books and broadcasting, and the logic of “Big 
Science” and technological development, are obviously conceived in 
nationwide terms, according to the scale and scope of the late twentieth 
century. The old story of “our schools” is still told in horse-and-buggy 
terms, though quadrupled federal aid covered 12.5 percent of all costs 


by 1966. 

At the same time, it must never be forgotton by the student of 
American education that the states (not the USA) are sovereign, and 
that sovereignty is further devolved in practice. People speak of federal 
“aid”—not of prodding, much less of control. The states could well 
“interpose” their rights in the face of federal intervention—even if the 
federal government had constitutional rights in education, as it tech- 
nically has not. All this immense new educational enterprise is tech- 
nically conceived either as “welfare” of the people, or as “ defense of 
the nation, or sometimes as “civil rights.” Of course, it is all these 
things; and if the interpretation were really pushed very hard no one 
knows what decisions might not be reached. So far, the crisis of decision 
has been avoided, for the old realms of sovereignty have been scrupu- 
lously respected—even in such a thorny national and international 


problem ivil ri 
as civil rights. the people most shrewdly 


A conspicuous change of heart among 
concerned with American education has, however, tended to bypass 


8 Americans’ freedom to mold their future in terms of education is reviewed in Society, 


Schools and Progess in the USA, Chaps. 2 and /- 
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much legal punctilio. Under the National Defense Education Act a 
its subsequent extensions, individuals and associations have reac s: 
out for federal aid from behind the localized entrenchments. Researc n 
planning is on a nationwide basis. In the antipoverty campaign and in 
the struggle to diminish the causes of delinquency or social incompe- 
tence, “welfare” considerations have come very close to “education 

throughout all the states and cities, and indeed have been identified 
with it. What of the millions of American children and other disad- 
vantaged persons who cannot reach out? What of all those parents, 
teachers, and sometimes rulers who do not know, or do not fully 
measure, the extent of their own backwardness by national or inter- 
national criteria? A shattering crisis of conscience has seized the United 
States. The suddenness of its force can be seen from the fact that all 
the massive legislation mentioned in the past few pages has been passed 
since the first edition of this book. Indeed, the crisis here referred to is 
masked for many people even now by the excellent and undisturbed 
supply of education’s “business as usual.” 

Most of the 32 million children in over 100,000 public elementary 
schools would still find a familiar atmosphere wherever they went 
throughout the United States. That is not to say that the organization 
and curriculum are uniform—far from it. In fact, the division of school 


life into phases varies widely. The older style was to have eight years 
(or grades) of elementary ( 


grade or grammar) school between the ages 
of 6 and 14. This was increasingly extended by high school to an average 
age of 18. In very many school districts this 8-4 pattern, or a variant of 
it, is in vogue; but an increasing tendency is to have six years of ele- 
mentary school followed by three years of junior high school and three 
of senior high school. Sometimes the same district will have variations 
within its single system. 
Children move around from school to school, and from district to 
district, without disadvantage. Americans are surely the most mobile 
of mankind. The overwhelming majority of the world’s automobiles 


are on the roads of the United States. It is said that if every car in 
America were filled by the inhabit, 


t morning and severa 
“Commuting” is a daily eX 
icans. It is also a common practice tO 
rvals. During the period following World 


of Amer 
uent inte 
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War II, the average length of time spent in one house by the typical 
was two years. Though this is still generally true, a 


American family 
ange is about the average in 


yearly or even more frequent house ch 
southern California. 
_ Tt is not unusual for the opening gambit in a conversation to be an 
inquiry about where you are from. This is notoriously true of Texans 


and Westerners, but it would be quite appropriate in many other parts 
of the United States. The growth of California is exceptional; the 1950 
lation over that of 1940. The 


census showed a 53.3 percent rise in popu 

1950 figure was an 86.5 percent increase over the 1930 census return. 
Since 1950 the rapid rate of development has been further accelerated. 
The rate of migration to California is exceptional, but it is only a latter- 
day example of a tendency for westward movement that has been char- 
acteristic of America. The covered wagon, the railroad, and the auto- 
mobile represent a crescendo of traffic whose bulk is as portentous as its 
rapid movement. Nowadays air travel is commonplace and cheap. For 
example, in 1962 it was possible to travel the 2800-mile air journey 
San Francisco-Dallas-New York for less than $174. In these circum- 
stances, Americans and their children move around with astonishing 
facility. This has a direct bearing on their expectation of school life and 


urban living generally. wa OR, 

Parents, children, and teachers expect to find close similarity between 
the nth grade in any two cities. Though they do not always strike it 
lucky (or unlucky), they usually find what they expect. Standardization 
is, of course, more marked in the towns than in the rural areas. Diver- 
gence is perhaps more often a mark of backwardness, however, than of 
advance, except in those rich and progressive cities which pay their 
teachers high salaries. The teachers themselves are perhaps unwittingly 
responsible for much of this standardization, because the majority of 


them have been trained in a 4-year teachers’ college, or in a special “col- 
1 pus. The teachers’ colleges are 


lege of education” on a university cam € ae ; 
usually recognized as of university rank and give university-sty e de- 
grees, but they are seldom truly accorded that recognition by the more 
reputable universities or even accepted as equals by the other colleges 
university. The charac- 


or departments which go to make uP the same 
: go to mak i 
teristic feature of most teachers’ colleges (though not of the best) is the 


tremendous time allotted to courses on how to teach this or that sub- 
tivity, how to cope with this or 


ject, how to administer this or that ac pe W 
that problem. “Education” is broken down into a multiplicity of sepa- 
rate, stylized courses. Books in huge and often profitable abundance are 
produced to suit them. Consequently, degrees in which the candidate 
has “majored” in “education” are seldom as highly thought of as other 
degrees, and there is a tendency not to say too much about them. It is 
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not the undergraduates who are chiefly to blame for a pang 
critical attitude, though they must take their share of —_ igs 
staff of many education colleges are chiefly responsible, an ben i 
who prepare and publish and prescribe “the book for the a 
concept unimaginable in universities outside the New Wor d. onl 
nately, some of the more radically reforming colleges and unive i 
are at last heeding the crescendo of American criticism and goo ba 
ample, and a growing number invite foreign professors and adviser ie 
assist them in the necessary reorientation. Among the most nots ; 
comments on the poor educational standard of much of the ona 
teaching profession in recent years is that of Dr. Conant in The a $ 
cation of American Teachers (1963), a book which has been widely 
heeded. npe 

The kind of social ostracism faced by many “education people on 
university campuses may break down if some of his recommendations 
are followed. Prominent among these, of course, are his earlier sup- 
positions that high school work must be strengthened; then at college 
level he proposes that such subjects as sociology, psychology, and other 
social sciences be taught by real specialists in this field (without the 
prefix or suffix “education”), together with really academic studies like 
those followed in any other university-level course. Only about 20 per- 
cent of teachers “come from colleges that can be clearly designated 
teachers’ colleges,” 9 but that does not prevent the unofficial isolation 
on campus of the departments or colleges which are most closely asso- 
ciated with the pre 


paration of teachers. Furthermore, a large number 
of former “state teachers’ colleges” 


are now “state colleges” or “state 
universities” which do not stand high in the hierarchy. Under the Cali- 
fornia Master Plan of 1960, all the higher institutions of that state were 
graded officially into three main categories: the campuses of the Uni- 
versity of California taking the top 12.5 percent of high school gradu- 
ates; the state colleges (formerly teachers’ colleges for the most part) 
taking the best of those with lower qualifications; and the junior col- 
leges taking any Californian who graduates from high school. A similat 
policy has already been adopted in a few other states, and is under con- 
sideration by more, if only because it prevents claims for expansion an 

research funds from unworthy institutions. If Dr. Conant’s recom- 
mendations are followed, however, especially as exemplified in = 
Harvard Master of Arts in Teaching program (MAT), high schoo 
teachers will be drawn from the graduates of good university depart- 
ments with high personal attainment records. Furthermore, they will 
have degrees awarded by the whole university, not just from the college 


9J. B. Conant, The Education of American Teachers, p. 74. 
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of education which may form part of one. Indeed, it is true already that 
on the best campuses this regrettable isolation is breaking down. In 
any case, graduates from a 4-year teachers’ college can always move on 
to higher studies outside “education” as well as in it. As things are now, 
upwards of 60 percent of all candidates for the master’s degree are 
teachers or future teachers pursuing courses in specialized “education” 
departments. 

There are practical considerations, as well as reasons of esteem, why 


isolation should discontinue. The administrators have been responsible 


for much innovation and rethinking in education, as Dr. Brickell 


showed. Then the great studies of the learning process by such people as 
Professors Skinner and Bruner have taken place in the regular uni- 
versity departments, not in “education.” Curriculum studies, machine- 
aided learning, better teaching methods, and better teacher education 
generally have been fostered and studied by university “nonprofes- 
sional” departments, by the great foundations, or by the “biological 
sciences” and “physical science” study committees. These are able to 
speak of the intrinsic requirements and interests of the subject matter, 
or the learner, instead of concentrating on abstractions of theoretical 
methodology. That sort of craze brought teacher training (called 


“teacher education”) into disrepute. uy 

Just as children move around with their parents, so it is common for 
students to spend their four undergraduate years and any further years 
of graduate study in different colleges. It is undoubtedly educative in 
itself to move around, and to learn to adjust to different circumstances 
if that requires some responsible reaction to events and teaching or 
some control of circumstances. Adjustment-by-compliance is a frequent 
risk all too seldom recognized in American schools. Also, the sheer 


mass of students thronging every American institution requires some 
examination answers are often 


conveyor be ing. For example, 1 pa 
iaa kos erra is a temptation for educational administrators 
(a different and somewhat superior profession to that of teaching) to 
streamline and equate until the whole thing ticks over like a well-con- 
ducted factory designed to turn out a standard product. Many Ameri- 
cans are extremely outspoken critics of this tendency. Some problems 
arising will be reviewed in detail later. Here we are more concerned with 
the standardizing effect on the elementary and high school, and on the 
intellectual and social prospects of the young Americans who experience 


their “life adjustment” there. 

As we have seen, children in : 
finer opportunity for self-differentiation t 
tries. That is one aspect of the American le 
Americanization, group work and adjustmen 


States enjoy in some ways a 
han children in other coun- 
gend. On the other hand, 
t, and the influence of 


the United 
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administrators, teachers, and books bring about a socialization un- 
paralleled outside the communist countries. I hope to show later how 
close are the assumptions of many responsible American educators to 
those acceptable in the Soviet Union. Readers will decide for them- 
selves if this is good or bad. Some well-known and highly patriotic 
American books, however, give the impression that only the American 
school is “democratic,” that democracy can only be established by its 
means, and that democracy is also its inevitable result. It would be a 
great help to clear thinking on American virtues and achievements if 
a distinction were drawn more often between the central and humane 
inspiration of the American “myth,” its actual embodiment in pro- 
grams which have advanced the material lot of so many millions, and 
the merely accidental features introduced by mass production. Through 
such a distinction it should be possible to make a more critical appraisal 
of the many virtues and comparatively few weaknesses of American 
schooling. It is a wholesome thought to remember that Ortega y Gasset 
in The Revolt of the Masses declared that what Europeans called 

Americanization” was simply the result of mechanization. It would 
be a pity if Americans themselves got the impression that their sole 
merit consisted of being a “nation on wheels,” 


to “take them places.” The destination and the 
should be a matter of rı 


The wheels are meant 
delights of the journey 


Ther ae esponsible choice and not of further automatism. 
erefore it is no treachery to the American way of life to reserve praise 


for features that well deserve it. After all American self-criticism is 

the most virulent of any. l 
Linked with the influence of the schools is the special character of 
American city life. The older cities in the East often retain features 
that reveal a European origin and preindustrial assumptions about 
living. But as you move farther westward the cities are obviously much 
newer creations that have served the direct purpose of exploiting and 
distributing America’s resources in as straightforward a way as pos- 
sible, They are nearly all built or rebuilt on a squared plan, with the 
oa ee angles. The majority of the towns and cities west of the 
pik eee are less than a hundred years old in any effective urban 
K a pe a ap paang number have mushroomed up since the advent 
dee aoe i a Communications are streamlined, provided you are 
We i gner be too Poor to have a car (and that applies to very few 
Pi a fs rast with Europe, there is aremarkable sameness about 
one aie a a0 much in their geographic layout as in the 
sis aes apn assumptions and their services. Most of these 
older part of a r e automobile and the problems of parking. In the 
garages al city you will find stores, supermarkets, eating places, 
most exactly like those anywhere else in the United States- 
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There is the same standardized service or lack of it. In the newer neigh- 
borhoods you will find very large shopping centers in which most of the 
space is reserved for cars whose owners do a round of quick shopping at 
small branches of the big downtown stores or at chain stores. Either 
there or elsewhere there are drive-in movies, drive-in eating places, 
drive-in banks—even drive-in library facilities. Shops are very often to 
be found open until late in the evening. Eating places (not the convivial 
cafés or pubs of Europe) can be found open at any time. In big cities 
the traffic never seems to stop. People are always dashing around, “go- 


ing places,” and getting things. The simple foreigner will be forgiven 


for wondering if they ever have time to be anything, or even to do or 
“Jaid out.” 


have anything that is not engineered or 
If you want to relax you can go out to a movie, or go home to the 
television set, or read the paper. For more than 90 percent of Americans 
this last is a local paper—though almost certainly manipulated by a 
chain. On the average, it will devote little more than a quarter of its 
abundant space to news that is not provincial or even downright local. 
For many small-town American newspapers the United States and its 
f news about crimes or 


government hardly exist, except as sources o 
love life” or unwelcome taxes and regulations. The world outside the 


United States is a place of un-American activities. It is much better to 
crowd it out with page upon page of lavish advertisements or even with 

funnies.” Whether printed or on the radio or televised, advertisements 
tell you what to buy, eat, and use; how to “have it now” on increasingly 
easy terms; what things you and your family must have to be modern or 
American; how to enjoy life; how to have your food and yet avoid 
the calories; even how to “enjoy your fun.” Whatever it is you want 
you must have a lot of it, have it now, and have it typically. Also, 


everybody must have it. 

The spread of urban and mechanized assu 
to cities as Europeans understand the term. 
street have their little replica of the big city, W 
as tractors and engines were hymned in early S 
of human advance. Indeed, it is no longer necessary to have a city to 
enjoy these urban delights. Old-style concentrated cities relied on the 
railroad, coal and iron power, heavy industries; new-style urbanization 
is a much more diffused thing, as we see when looking at the new indus- 
trial life of the South. There is a permeation of the countryside with 

motor transport, and natural 


small enterprises that rely on electricity, 
fuels piped in underground from as far away as Texas. When every 


home already has or aspires to central heating, refrigeration, a car, 
telephone, radio and television, and the whole battery of marvelous 
kitchen gadgets and prepared foods, it is not surprising that in edu- 


mptions is not confined 
Small villages with one 
hich is glamorized rather 
oviet days as the heralds 
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cation, too, every American child comes to expect “the whole works.” 
Everyone must have it, and have it now. ; 

It is an everlasting credit to American determination and skill that 
so many children do have educational opportunity. The colossal task 
of supplying it, at what looks like a uniform standard, is even more 
gigantic when we consider the geographic difficulties, the very uneven 
resources, and the obstinate independence of so many local interests. 
Under the circumstances, a preoccupation with near-uniformity under 
the guise of “the American way of life” or “democracy” is easy to con- 
done. Any foreigner who has experienced the freedom, generosity, and 
forward look of American education will fully appreciate its actual 
achievements to date and its dynamic promise for the future. Every 
other country has much to learn from it. But Americans as a whole are 
very self-critical in private, and now their criticisms do not spare Amer- 
ican education if they have some understanding of what goes on in 
other countries. That is why so many powerful programs are afoot for 
the reform of American teacher-training, and why progressive colleges 
take up the study of Comparative Education. This should, however, 
be a critical and not a self-congratulatory exercise. The time has come 
for the United States to reach toward greater perfection in education 


by a greater use of differentiation and qualitative criteria, which have 
markedly increased since 1959. 


Indeed since about 1955, questions of quality and wasted talent have 
received insistent attention in the United States—so much so that it is 
impossible here to refer representatively to the literature on this 
theme. But it is true to say that until the end of that decade effective 
action based upon such mis 


t Programs ( 
to shorter university courses) 
scheme were once sh 
“un-American”—by 
duction of specialist for example, for art or music) is still hotly 
l rs’ groups. Slowly, however, the general 
expectation from a high school course has been raised, the process 
being helped by various schemes of accreditation for university admis- 
Sion qualifications and above all by the College Entrance Examination 
Board in New York. A Summary of relevant inquiries and experiments 
is contained in the Board’s publication The Search for Talent.” 

A typical elementary school curriculum in the United States gives 


WN, 
ew York College Entrance Examination Board, The Search for Talent, 1960. 
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children lessons in arithmetic and English (which will normally appear 
as several different subjects—reading and literature; language arts and 
listening; speaking; spelling; writing), in health, in physical education, 
in social studies, and in music. Children over the age of 12, if still in 
elementary school, usually take up additional subjects with a practical 
core of interest such as home economics or “industrial arts.” Neither of 
these last two is purely manipulative, but links a good deal of general 
information to the practical activity. On the whole, by comparison 
with any other advanced country, actual competence in the school 
subjects is somewhat meager. Many parents have long been aware of 
this, as was shown in the 1950s by the ready sales of books with such 
disturbing titles as Why Johnny Can’t Read and Quackery in the Public 


Schools. The vast majority, however, were blissfully content until the 
first Sputnik set educators by the ears, and the challenge had to be met. 
in the public school, 


Parents take an incessant and active interest 1 
which enjoys the support of parental advice and gifts of apparatus or 
gadgets. Children’s needs and even their preferences are individually 
discussed; the children themselves very often help to regulate prog- 
ress, and will “share the difficulties” of their weaker brethren. Though 
work is frequently done in groups; there is little formal “streaming” 
or “homogeneous grouping” if it can be avoided. Promotion from grade 
to grade officially depends on satisfactory completion of a year's work; 
in fact, the child’s schoolwork must be unusually bad (perhaps through 
result of absence) to make him repeat a grade. There are practically no 
real examinations as other countries understand them, and the stand- 
ard by which a child is usually graded is his own average expectation. 
Not only is there reluctance to let nimble wits run-ahead, but in some 
places there has been unwillingness to recognize the special needs of 
backward children. However, these “exceptional children,” as they are 
called, now get careful attention from teachers who have specialized 
in their problems, and American remedial work in these areas 1s out- 


Standing. a 
For the sake of contrast with other countries (which is not altogether 
satisfactory) most American schools may still be described as com- 
paratively indifferent to subjects, to academic accuracy, and to progress 
at any given speed—so as to complete a curriculum (like those de- 
termined in other countries by economic considerations or ministerial 


prescription). Even hard facts are given secondary importance by many 
to have cheerful children develop- 


teachers. They are much more eager ar ; : J 
ing “wholesome social relationships,” “evaluating and discussing daily 
experiences, and understanding their role in society as they see it. In 
achieving these aims the schools are phenomenally successful, and 
most of the children are quite delightful to know; but astronomical de- 
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linquency figures make many wonder if enough is expected of children, 
and if they are sufficiently occupied and “committed” to develop a 
sense of purpose. 

Nearly every American child goes on to high school from elementary 
school at an age between 12 and 14. Of more than 30,000 high schools, 
84 percent are free public schools. Many of these public high schools 
are in rural districts which have been handicapped by isolation and 
smallness, but increasing trends in consolidation and mobility are im- 
proving this situation. The children “graduate” at around 18. At one 
time this graduation entailed a very serious examination rightly sup- 
posed to be a challenge to the unusually able pupil who was honored 
by a certificate, if successful, and with the glory of a cap and gown. Now 
nearly everyone remaining in school can expect to graduate. However, 
it was estimated in 1965 that in the ensuing decade one out of every 
three American pupils would leave high school before graduating," 
very often because of discouraging family circumstances. And surveys 
show that “dropouts” are usually doomed to a lifetime of low level jobs 
i oyment, if not worse; so exacting is the American 
ents. Later opportunities to 


level are now more widespread. 


ool is coeducati 
s, doctors, and ¢ 


eir children to choose the “college 


» Such as mathematics, languages, and 
o 


i : d 
: agriculture, journalism, an! 
auto mechanics, but even bri i plastering, shoe repairing, an 
eas, especially in the segregate 
Proportion of practical subjects 
by social class or future is dis- 


er In poor ar 
ual” Negro schools, the 
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11 si r 
President’s Message to Congress, January 12 1965. 
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cernible, but we must note (a) that these children are still at school and 
subjected to a wide range of humanizing influences when many other 
nations’ children would be hard at work, and (b) that in association 
with these practical subjects it is often possible to develop both per- 
sonal qualities and really sound understanding of conventional subjects. 

Home economics and “industrial arts” are usually, though not al- 
ways, admirably taught and studied. Moreover, a great deal of subject 
interchange occurs. Your future teacher or doctor may include “shop” 
(that is, mechanical work or carpentry) and home economics in the 
round of school subjects. Some of these may be taken for only one 
year, or even half a year. American history and some form of literature 
are the only subjects all pupils will take, though the core curriculum 
of general interest subjects has had a wide vogue. 

On the other hand, it is rather misleading to talk as though children’s 
futures were settled. The majority of them come very late to special- 
ization. Many of them do not know even after high school graduation 
what they will ultimately become. This has its severe drawbacks, but 
it has the great advantage that many of them have a very wide range 


of future callings still open to them. 

Among the obvious disadvantages 
only comprehensive but usually “unstreame 
of ability, was the longstanding reluctance to make a challenging 
Opportunity for the really bright or eager child. Another has been that 
of securing full attention for the profitable if somewhat unpopular 
subjects, such as mathematics. This is aggravated by the acute short- 
age of specialist teachers, who are drawn off by higher pay elsewhere. 
But even if the teachers were there, the intrinsic difficulties of a free 
choice would raise problems. It was stated in 1954-1965 by the United 
States Office of Education that 23 percent of the high schools in the 
country did not offer courses in the basic sciences or in mathematics. 
Though this statement could easily give the wrong impression, (be- 
Cause the figure of 23 percent really refers to small rural schools caterin g 
to only about 6 percent of the total high school population), it does 


Suggest a wider neglect of the very subjects that are basic to the future 
re, the National Science Founda- 


of a technological society. Furthermo ; 
tion in 1961 showed that many high school teachers assigned to teach 
mathematics and the sciences had “hardly more than a bowing ac- 
quaintance” with the subjects taught!” : RRE 

General science, physics, chemistry, and biology—to say nothing of 
foreign languages and information about foreign countries—do not 
come high in the popularity poll. When they are taken, it 1s still usually 


to such a system, which is not 
q” into differing grades 


"2 J.B. Conant, in The Reporter, December 3, 1964. 
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at a very elementary level, despite the availability of absolutely first- 
class American texts for those willing to bestir themselves, especially 
at college level where so much high school slackness must now be 
remedied. Though “enriched” and presumably more demanding pro- 
grams now appear more frequently and prominently, foreign observers 
should not expect anything very spectacular in most cases. They might 
class such programs as “normal”; though if the present example of 
some federally-prompted intensification prevails, the standards of the 
whole country might alter conspicuously. Many districts, however, and 
whole states, remain unconcerned and unaware; and all too many pro- 
fessional educators are complacent. 

Therefore it is not surprising that in his school subjects the young 
American is still usually two years (or even more in special cases) 
behind his European counterpart. Many subjects must, in fact, be 
postponed until college, though in Europe a standard in them would 
be required before there could be any possibility of entry into college. 
An extreme critic of American standards, R. M. Hutchins, once de- 
clared that early in the twentieth century every young person holding 
the leaving certificate of the French lycée, a German Gymnasium, or an 
Italian liceo had acquired, at the age of 18, after 12 years: 

approximately as much knowledge of subject matter as three modern col- 
lege (i.e., university) graduates together will have acquired in the United 
States after 16 years’ schooling, at about age 22. If a college student in 
America specializes in mathematics he will have arrived at the age © 

at such branches as differential and integral calculus, analytical geometry» 
and differential equations, The fundamentals of mosh of these fields were, 
however, known to 18-year-old graduates of the old-fashioned Europea? 
secondary schools, 


i who also knew equally well three other subjects at least: 
Latin, Greek, and their native tongue.13 


Every outside observer, like the American Dr. Hutchins, experiences 
continual shock from contrasts of this kind. There are signs that better 
informed Americans generally are feeling them too. The more reputable 
universities are becoming increasingly selective on the grounds of at- 
tainment. Many firms offering scholarships at the university level are 
insisting on certain minimums before awarding them, and in some 


cases are unable to find takers for what they offer. Recent comparisons 
like the 1967 Internati A ' 


i mpe onal Study of Achievement in Mathematics are 
making patriotic and Sympathetic American leaders wonder if too littlé 
the high school in the way of solid work. Once 
which it j : Americans work very hard indeed—and at a pace 

ich it is almost exhausting for some foreigners merely to observe. Bu 


13 stoh; T 30. 
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n, the shock of the career world’s competi- 
y leave college at the age of 22. 


he only valid ones to apply to 


for many American childre 
tive ruthlessness is postponed until the 
Still, criteria of attainment are not t 
folk institution not altogether designed for the purposes of intel- 
Sobel training. Much attention is paid to socializing activities in 
a oups of every conceivable kind. A surprisingly frequent word for a 
emocratic country is the ever-recurring “leadership.” On the other 
hand, much trouble is taken to ensure that everyone can hope to bea 
leader in something (as long as he is not too radical or intellectual). The 
very wide range of interests and skills found in the normal large school 
secures a high standard of work in such things as school newspapers, 
celebration pageants, and so on. Moreover, very many children have 
some experience of paid vacation work during their summer holidays, 
or travel widely. The American child usually “knows his way around,” 
and is confident that he can get where he wants to go. Perhaps most 


other educated children in the world are deficient in this sense of ad- 
e other hand, these admirable 


venture and personal dignity. On th 

qualities in the American child might be enriched if combined with a 

greater readiness to learn. Such readiness may indeed be induced by the 
sales pressure,” not only of educators but even of advertisers, who no 


longer commiserate with “eggheads” but glamorize them. That is a 
great change. 

In addition to the public high schools, 
private high schools enroll nearly 1,500,000 
Percent of the high school population. Most 0 
schools, but a few resemble the English Public 
very high fees and in specially preparing their stude 


more than four thousand 
children. This is about 14 
f them are denominational 
Schools in demanding 
can nts for the univer- 
sities. The influence of the “college preparatory” school and of the 

Ivy League” university in securing privilege for a few is much stronger 
than Americans care to realize, but is nothing like so powerful in this 
matter as the English Public School. For one thing, the ordinary high 
school is the training ground for most of America’s really successful 
men and women. Secondly, the inquiries of selectors are much more 
directly concerned with present excellence than with antecedents of 
Parental position and one’s own school. Thirdly, society itself in the 
United States does not exclusively venerate particular occupations, 
but tends to have a real admiration for any boy or girl who makes good. 
Lastly, the standard of the ordinary high school (taking in everyone, 
and not just the 20 or 25 percent of the population formerly found in 
the English grammar school) is recognizably similar to that of nearly 


all American private schools, though it must be admitted that some 
ndard. A few cities (New York, for 


of ; 
ex these are impressive by any star | 
ample) are experimenting with advanced public schools for espe- 
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cially gifted children, and some universities help to speed up progress 
for such people in ordinary high schools by admitting them very early if 
they have reached an appropriate standard. This is the Advanced 
Placement Program. 

The next stage after high school, and following naturally from it, is 
“college.” That word and “university” are practically synonymous in 
the United States. More than 2600 colleges enroll about 6 million stu- 
dents. Enrollments are officially expected to reach 9 million by 1975, 
presumably including postgraduate students. The majority of colleges 
are coeducational and many are state-supported or city institutions. A 
large number of these charge no tuition fees to residents of the state, 
and the fees of the other publicly-maintained institutions are often 
very small when taken in relation to American earning power. Any high 
school graduate has the opportunity to enter a university, though not 
any university, if he can pay the fees requested. In considering a candi- 
date’s admissibility, we must bear several criteria in mind: the stand- 
ards (voluntarily) imposed by College Entrance Board examinations 
and by other boards seeking to promote higher attainment levels; the 
inducements offered by selective scholarships; the California Master 
Plan and other grading schemes: and the “prerequisites” demanded 
by the more selective colleges in the Directory of Colleges or their 
prospectus. Many students earn their way through college by securing 
employment either in the college (for example, as a waiter, switchboard 
operator, gardener, or clerical assistant), or outside. Some find it pos- 
er vacation to pay most of the 
ve university; but this means 
es are arranged on a sort of 
ose who come in before or after 
ccommodate married students 
-sitting and other domestic chores: 
out rate, however, is very large — R atiii 
ption that a representative American 
f the same name anywhere else in the 
war Japan, the Philippines, and othe" 
e. The standards of academic work Te 
would be unattainable in these circum- 


rsity age, and in some districts more. I” 
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to follow a comparatively unspecialized high school, but because it has 
itself a much broader base of study for the individual student. Many 
courses are on a level familiar in foreign high (or selective secondary) 
schools. They may indeed be much lower than that, though, asis proved 
by the still frequent provision of remedial reading courses and elemen- 
tary mathematics or comparable basic subjects during the freshman 
year of a state college or university. The range of the typical college 
includes many courses that would be prepared for by less grandly 
named schools in other countries, or even by professional apprentice- 
ships not given the name of “school” at all. Such colleges freely award 
degrees in subjects that would be doubtfully awarded a much lower cer- 
tificate elsewhere. Far less emphasis is placed on independent, critical 
study than in foreign universities, and far more emphasis is placed 
on attendance at lectures. Of these there is often a heavy and some- 
what repetitious load. 

Foreign professors generally fi 
their taste—a surprising thing in 


nd American students too docile for 
the land of liberty. More importance 


is attached to terminal grades and “credit hours” than to searching 
examinations or critical reading as expected of students every phere 
outside North America; and not even the most loyal champion o 


the representative American campus could dan canis Tor: 
ricular pursui ror tes effectively supply Teal, cr com- 
Spaai ipana ty. The students’ whole experience 


Pensation for intracurricular passivi 

(very senate yeiy E answers in any tests they heve, ee 
gone) has all too frequently left them unschooled seen a pia 1- 
ment, and often left them unprepared with the basic know. : ge. kele 
university career does not always help them. The more A — bi 
graduate students will often work methodically, for oe a ; a 
Papers” or essays which must be abundantly documente dco tittleet 
tations and sources; but there is s0 much of the archivist and so is 
the scholar in them that they will not infrequems yt staide North 
Whether “r ch” or “original work” is r red! 

America eae elä be quite meann es m peme 
cases it is easy to get by with only the professors han = F na 
for the course,” and one can hear idle or perversely able studen 


erate N iveigd> 
tha s r crack » However, Incr easingly selective a 
ig enlace T o petitive recruitment of talent (in- 


mission requir e com I n 

deed, eet a talent) are already aggravating aie soe’ 

and social distance between the prestige-enjoying mra] arte” lla 

and the still complacent majority. Many small i = very high 

and the highly selective “prestige” colleges have long y 

E i Though Amer- 
This is the negative side to a massive achievement. ‘Thoug 
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icans persist in saying these young men and women ict aa ire 
education” and, therefore, to be compared with universi y ee 
in other lands, they thus put them at an absurd and asia se 
advantage. The majority of American college students wich i 
something that is not available to most of their foreign counte: aps 
—a taste of the elements of academic learning, and a foothold ie a 
ladder of social esteem and advancement that is elsewhere restr ie as 
to the learned professions. Everybody in the United States must e 
this chance; so all professions, more or less, must be “learned and su a 
able for a university degree. This is an exaggeration of American meee 
for the romance of learned status; but like all caricatures it eee 
recognizable likeness. Nursing, accounting, catering, local panna 
service, advertising, commerce, and journalism are typical gradua 
careers in America, though not elsewhere. N 
An extended period of general education is afforded oe ame 
icans by the special characteristics of their undergraduate life. a 
usually consists of four years in a “liberal arts college” or its gear: 
though a growing proportion of students now major in app nai 
subjects such as business administration and commerce. In 1961 ee : 
were the major fields of interest of 12 percent of all American an 
degrees. So many students want to have some college experience (pre p 
erably at little expense and near home) that an increasing number 0 


junior colleges start them off for the years 18 to 20. There are now over 


500 of these, many of them also serving as community education cen- 
ters for the adults of the nei 


or those who are halfwa 
lege, can proceed to fu 
level. Because they hav 
22 with a bachelor’s degree, 


previous subjects or a new one ir ; 
leges,” about 150 are officially listed as “universities” proper—that is to 
Say, institutions with graduate sc 

could be more truly compared wit 
and commercial institutions of E 
sional standards, Although only 
cans enroll in a graduate profe 
more than 10 percent—at least 
comparable standards in Britain 


i i i r e 

At this level, too, “teaching fellowships” and other ladders to a 
academic life encourage many a young scholar of talent to a 
with his research and serve a university apprenticeship under ver’ 


h the universities, technical colleges: 
urope in their intellectual and profes- 
a relatively small proportion hee 
ssional school, it probably eee 
twice as high a percentage as reach 
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oie atone ai The library and research facilities available in 
tany pte i parean universities, and indeed in some departments of 
toral sta m are not so distinguished, are outstanding by any interna- 
teachin m yi For such exceptional young academics, too, careful 
sinalat a patient guidance are provided—often on a friendly and 
i pee e seminar basis that can put to shame the struggling isolation 
A 2 a in many of the world s universities. However, we must 
Seardh a at here we are considering the minority of university re- 
al mu ents, and not the typical undergraduate or, indeed, the 
If w master s” candidate. Many students complain of remoteness. 
Amen, E many of the masters and doctors degrees 1n “education,” 
oe ges higher degrees are very often comparable with similar de- 
Cie eae uropa, at any rate in the more selective and exclusive Ameri- 
PO a ersities. Graduate schools often have a sound and searching 
love de onal curriculum. It is impressive to find that although a bache- 
gree obtained by a scientist, for example, may be little more ad- 


v 
anced than a baccalauréat, Abitur, or General Certificate of Education 
n quite up to the standard 


a es Level, the doctorate is very ofte 
Boul .D. in Britain. This cannot, however, be said of colleges in gen- 
are ani ale, Harvard, and Princeton and some other notable institutions 
isa agnificent universities by any standard. The great technological 
and rsities are models for the world. Many other research institutes 

universities have outstanding specialist departments that attract 


t Š : A 
the cream of America and academicians from all over the world by their 
have something to do with 


ine 
pes Goa resources. (American salaries } 
wh !) But this cannot justify an unreflecting and blanket defense of 
ia) passes for higher learning in many places. | 
ere especially important to make this point ir erii 
P a tendency to parade scholarship under the trappings 0 an- 
Þriat: S and documentation drawn from any sources that seem appro- 
the e. This particular fad was rejected in large measure by most of 
universities of the Old World toward the end of the nineteenth 
s bombarding 


Centur: nd l 
one when the heavy artillery of German professor 
‘ch other over the interpretation of classical texts was shown to con- 


he so little to real insight or humanity. The almost compulsive 
now ium of overdocumented yet often unreflective library resear ch 
of t} So common in those American university departments uice tain 
ee academic respectability (particularly in the great search for 
EEB since 1957) should not be taken as proving the presence of 
gra cal Scholarship. It can actually be a token of a “climate of disinte- 
tion” (to borrow an expression used by Professor Ulich in describing 


the F : S EDINN: 
decline of creativity in the me ty of Paris); it cer- 


a connection with an 


dieval Univers! 
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ess . et interpreta- 
tainly may see: not Nee Bag oe prone i 
ion.14 Sober, well-grounded scholar: r e onia 
a han better with less counting of documentation a = = 
One understandable consequence of the prodigal ial nn is thät 
mental diversity of American higher education, particu z pe a 
many leading scholars who ought to know better are = el e 
pronouncements based upon the institutions and depar se see 
know, and then suppose they have made universally valid deg 7 ent 
No other country has quite this problem because no other AE 
this diversity or such chasms. The author has made seven Sees oo 
study and teaching visits to the United States, and has had t ning 
tage of participating in two nationwide surveys and one ees pe 
evaluation of American higher education by unimpeachab e Fen 
can scholars. He has also benefited by numerous well-in oe 
but down-to-earth discussions in nearly all parts of the pa: a 
to mention meticulous preparatory inquiry and continuous fol po do- 
research. Yet nothing is more common than to encounter = me 
comparisons or defensive manifestoes put out by nipenomang i Di 
fessors who are just not effective students of their own system. ach 
National Defense Education Act and other reform laws showed, i t 
ostrich techniques neither serve the United States nor truly repre 
the wishes of well-informed Americans. . i nis 
It is fairer to America and a more genuine appreciation of its oe š 
to admit that a college education is still, for most of its recipien ne i 
social experience more than an experience of work and scholars PA 
On the typical American campus young men and women destined to 
all kinds of profession, and of many different origins, mix freely lty 
discuss their responses to many of life’s problems. Normally, the oa 
(that is, the academic staff ) consider it their duty to be accessible to Jä 
students for all kinds of consultation. In addition, a “dean of men ee ie 
“dean of women” are in charge of the general well-being of the futu 


Babs aoe 2 o- 
citizens of one of the most fluid societies on earth. Medical and psych 
logical services are also 


A ith 
available, and vocational counselors help Wi 
careers. It is also of grea 


sona 
t value to most young people to make pe! ane 
contact with real scholars and the originators of progress. Perhaps 


Se 


n resss 
MR. Ulich, The Education of Nations. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Th fot 
1961, pp. 27 on: see also my World Perspectives in Education, pp. 38-39 and 1 pe rship- 
a fuller examination of these techniques in relation to the encouragement of scho. “those 
15 “The farther down in the university hierarchy, the larger the proportion of resent 
who believe they) both could and should... expand doctoral enrollments . . . within pres‘ 
faculties and with 


e “aie jnite 
hout lowering standards.” (B. Berelson, Graduate Education in the U" 
States (1960), pp. 101-102, 
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splendid opportunity would be appreciated more if all students realized 
that knowledge of facts and a willingness to undertake independent 
inquiry into original sources are essential constituents of a proper dis- 
cussion. In a small minority of universities or colleges, and in some 
enterprising (but as yet untypical) departments of others, this realiza- 
tion has been achieved. In speaking of Denmark we noted the value 
of the folk high school as a kind of retreat house conceived in secular 
terms. In America the campus is not quite that, but it serves a com- 
parable purpose in some ways, and it similarly mixes up young men 
and women drawn from different localities. 

Of course, the extremely lively campus life is an integral part of 
a college education. It is not quite as crazy as the films show, but near- 
professional football and basketball (mainly pursued by student 
athletes recruited for this very purpose and with little regard for 
other qualities) are a staple ingredient of the typical college. Many 
functional societies and a large number of fraternities and sororities 
(often associated with professional interests) claim the attention of 
Students. Some of them are socially exclusive, but that is not typical. 
Initiation into a fraternity is a kind of blend between a religious service 
and a Greek drama. It is often taken seriously despite that, because 
belonging to a fraternity is very important. There is a comparative 
lack of the literary, political, philosophical and generally skeptical 
clubs familiar to European students. If anything, the faculty are more 
Intellectually and socially critical than the typical student of today. 
_ A somewhat disturbing indication of this was brought home to me 
in 1955 (and five later university assignments). In lectures on social 
Philosophy and a comparison of educational ideas, I noticed that the 
traditional liberal assumptions of the Western world rang somewhat 
Strange for American students (mainly graduates). So I joined forces 
With professors of philosophy and related subjects to draw up question- 
naires and test discussion topics. These revealed among students a 
marked reluctance to recognize the basic claims of individuals and mi- 
Norities in a multiple society. They showed fear of encouraging marked 
Individual differences, even in complementary kinds of difference; they 


Showed strong reliance on “leadership” and other kinds of worship 
tainly revealed an absence of real 


for big men or “ sts”: they cer c 
concern for bl ert be personal reactions. In America 
this all sounds peculiarly jronical. It may be added here that nothing 
Was said or directly implied in these questions about Negroes or com- 
munism. On the contrary, when notions directly quoted from commu- 
nist sources or when details of educational or corporate activity in 
Communist countries were tried on these graduate Americans, they 
Were found to be more familiar and acceptable than most of the con- 
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trary notions of liberal Western democracies—the ation ae a i. 
say, of the American ee and of those who throug 
have championed the rights of man. ee 
gente again, implied criticism is no attack on American mikes f 
tions. It is one more indication of the impact of PE on 
industrialized relationships on democratic notions of personal ene 
and responsibility. It is only more remarkable for being so clear a 
one country founded on charters of human liberty, and dedicat at 
progress. Modern abundance is, of course, based upon the mass Ne 
duction of standardized wares. Commodities and opportunities E 
produced that way—even schools and books; but men’s minds a 
freedoms are of different stuff. ; : =F 
One feature of American social life, which is also conspicuous a 
school, never fails to impress foreigners. It is the emancipation a 
women to something more than equal status. The American woma 
has not merely caught up with men: she has achieved her poni ne 
dignity and prerogative beyond those accorded to men, so that in so $ 
ways she is a “man plus.” It is an unforgettable experience to atte > 
a business or professional women’s gathering, and to note factor 


managers, real estate agents, scientists, doctors, lawyers, and even 
ministers there. They are not all young, 
have had their professional education at 
sisters were stru 
schooling. 


either—many must, in sie 
a time when their aaa oe 
ggling to claim something beyond a mere rudimenta 


ness. Now coeducation i 
kindergarten to research 


y: 
extent and frequency of this adolescent Pa 
though the American example in this matter has been assiduous! 
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taught to the rest of the world by exported films and packaged televi- 
sion shows. In these, of course, the seamier side is portrayed, together 
with a hefty dose of quite unrepresentative violence. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary campus actuality still amazes foreigners. What Americans 
feel is degeneracy in Sweden and Britain is often thought in those coun- 
tries to be Americanization. Much juvenile American clothing itself 
may seem naively, and therefore innocently, indecent. On the other 
hand, foreigners seldom realize how vital a part all this is of the Amer- 
ican legendary virtues of self-recognition, self-expression, freedom of 
choice, freedom to find one’s own frontier and so on, all in the rather 
unique circumstances of their long preadult tutelage. 

For modern Americans this dance of the sexes is not merely per- 
mitted; it is, in their own idiom, a “must.” The near-universal practice 
of “dating” ensures that girls and boys learn a personal and social 
routine that is of the greatest importance to self-adjustment. It is both 
a token of personal acceptability and the means to further acceptance 
by the group. Boy-girl relationships, though certainly not a formality 
or inhibited, are highly stylized. They come under close supervision 
(seldom with an eye to disapproval) by parents, elders, and also one’s 
Peers. They are prompted by advertisements, by one’s sisters and 
brethren in sororities and fraternities. Parents can be as anxious as the 
adolescents themselves if a week, and above all a week-end, goes by 
without “dates.” Dating could in large measure be describable to 


foreigners as parent-sponsored. i 

Since So aked change has come about in the ioe 
of dating. Whereas for at least a generation it had been suppose e 
boys and girls would have a succession of different dates, aa the 
changes perhaps twice a week, the custom has Brova up o i cone 
Steady”—not just as a direct preliminary to marriage, puta t i ba 
early teens also. I have often heard highly respectable matt ‘ons warm y 
defend their own adolescent practice of successional oe A eee 
berience which not merely brought them into contact wit n e n 
of friends of both sexes but also allowed them more oer y to ia 
Personal virtues from merely masculine attractions. By t T o en : 
these people view with regret the change of fashion which pe s 
twelve- and thirteen-year-olds to ask their parents how n a 
Should “go steady.” Of course many parents are sper ee AS 
Premature “going steady” both for obvious reasons and bec y 


: i i d at- 
are ry FR .¢ should form an inexperience 
reluctant that their youngsten 5, The youngsters themselves, 


tachment to an unsuitable companion: — eee comparable 
even under the age of 14, have keenly examine tee r tions” durin 
Practices in other countries when I have invited “any ques g 


visi i 
Sits to their classes. 
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It might be supposed that going steady would imply a less saan 
form of juvenile courtship than successional dating. That is no aed 
so. The rules are elaborately, if tacitly, drawn up by i ne 
poraries; performance is often thrashed out in a sort o em ps ec 
sion in sororities and other clubs, and there are many boo mi an 
some soundly. It is still too early to form firm Judgment, u ze 
people are marrying earlier. Many are married in college; Tina 
high school to marry. This might have happened anyway. | n cen 
observer should be content to observe rather than judge this a 
innovation in juvenile freedom. Although at the time of the first ed “eee 
of this book in 1958 the phenomenon described above could have x 
named as typically American, it has since then become more ee 
in many other countries (particularly Britain). The question of y nal 
love and early marriage is hedged in with all kinds of — n: 
social problems; but the juvenile expectation or dream is surely owt 
It is interesting (though not altogether profitable) to plone sige ia 
much of this change is directly attributable to popular records, oe 
and television suggestions—for these are the voice of America ae 
avidly listened to abroad—educational and political differences no 4 
standing. Or, how much is due to a worldwide change of a subtler ral 
in the expectation of youth, now more than ever cooped up in scho A 
and having its powers and desires denied an adult fulfillment. Bu 
that raises questions of social reorganization, of working cane 2 R 
and of significant participation in the exacting struggles of adults, while 
we are simply thinking of youth’s emotions. t 

Like every human innovation, early dating brings its attendan 
problems. Despite Hollywood and canned television, American adoles- 
cents are neither more salacious nor more depraved than those in othe! 
places. It must be said that most of them are well poised and very agree- 
able indeed. But greater freedom (as in Britain, for example) pemita 
more overt disregard for the older proprieties among most; it woul f 
very hard to say if it causes more wickedness, because in the heyday ms 
real wickedness it is often fashionable to hide it. Dating also stimulates 
a higher expectation of marriage and a readier dissatisfaction if oon 
do not come up to it. This brings about more divorces; but once aga” 
it would be hard to say if, by the same token, it blemishes more ae 
riages than were imperfect in previous generations. By all mare 
however, it does provoke marked anxieties about being up to standar ? 
true to type, and so on. On the basis of American statistical sone 
and spontaneous comment by Americans whom I have addressed © 
this topic, I feel that anxiety about conforming is perhaps more marke 
in premarital relationships than in any other potentially socializing 
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neo All over the world freedom between men and women is grow- 
oO r a consequence of permitting women to be judged by 
ties) th ndards. It is usually, however, a freedom (like religion or poli- 

at seeks a relatively unsocialized and private area for its fullest 


d 
evelopment. All sexual behavior is more socially determined than 


anyone e A . 4 ae è 
cares to admit; but manifest American socialization in this 
d foreign observers. 


ed a surprises well-informe' 

hetnac oe comparison once again raises the important question 

Servers ne American pattern of living is not also the “shape of things 

ai it e m other countries. If Americanization, aS most other people 

izati i 3S almost indistinguishable from industrialization and urban- 
on, it is most important that others should study its blessings and 


it: y j 
aa with their own future in view. In fact, few cultures have hada 
r publicity at any time. Not merely are ‘American examples (and 
gh the world by books, film, 


ot poe the best ones) broadcast throu l 
Scone vertising; they are also implicit in programs of technical and 
thait rs aid—even in the very instruments and staffing arrangements 
that elp modern industrialization to run smoothly. Truly we may say 
be gi American assumptions are built into modern technology, 
esr in one way or another is as full of educative suggestions and re- 
ea systems as the round of daily school and life at home. Whether 
Sn fies cage are the same as those consciously striven for by par- 
for A eachers, and educators is another question—one that it is crucial 
rn ait no less than foreign observers to answer. An increasing 

mber of significant American publications reveal profound misgivings 


on this score. 


Why should it be so important to decide whe 
er of consciously chi 


rhe zahig” is automatic or a matt U s 
of > Naina philosophical foundation of the American republic be one 
free Uropean liberalism nourished in an atmosphere of free growth, 
all Nessa anion and tolerance The great experiment” of 
pris ime has been the building of a nursery for individual human enter- 
na | amidst abundance—not in conditions of uniformity oF automatism 
a in conditions that assure the basic minimums of social justice and 

4 nomic sufficiency. As a matter of principle rather than of actual 
riok, these “inalienable rights” are the very heart oi Amener, 
ucation in schools, in homes, in p fe. It is American insistence 


ublic li 
a equality without identity, 00 differences that can be complemen- 
ary, on accepting qualities as hey can justify themselves 


s “right” if t 

p agmatically , that have differentiated the American way from pure 

t tellectualism in the past and yle standardization in 
e present. It seems of primary im 


ther modern “Amer- 
osen values? 


for others. 


from Soviet-st 
portance that the same distinction 
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should be made now. The private decisions of American life are front- 
page news for the world. They may in fact be decisions for the rest of 
mankind. 

Well over half the human race is yellow or brown, and a considerable 
proportion of the rest are black. Most of them are still literally hungry 
a large part of the time. Even liberty and the rights of man take a 
secondary place in their preoccupations. Industrialization seems the 
god that will rescue them from servitude and poverty. They know 
America not as the land of liberty but as the Mecca of abundance. Yet 
by the same token the USSR is also remarkable. Its stupendous 
machine is just at the beginning of its work, and also in an imperfectly 
exploited territory. Marxist preaching of equality and democracy 
(which may be “double talk”) in any case means little to those who 
have never understood democracy. But Russian technological excel- 
lence, Russian raising of living standards for tens of millions, Russian 
standards in scholarship and research are likely to be persuasive mes- 
sengers even where no communist has infiltrated. In our next chapte” 
we shall consider some of these redoubtable achievements. Only the 
enemies of our type of democracy waste time denying them. To round 
off this chapter we have to ask once more what it is that essentially 
differentiates the Western way from the Marxist, and what are the 
problems that this examination poses for Americans. 

The essential difference is the claim and the guarantee for a full and 
self-determining life for each person irrespective of origin, race, SX; OF 
belief. It is written in glowing terms in the preamble to the Declaration 
of Independence, and also in the preamble to the United Nations 
Charter. Americans need to decide whether their colossal achieve 
ments so far can be added to by reconsideration of children’s acces 
to education and well-being throughout the highly decentralized and 
unequally equipped territories of the United States. Arrangements 
that suited the thirteen colonies and the English villages before them 
may not be suited to today. Though this fact has little to do directlY 
with domestic American decisions, hundreds of millions of black a” 
brown eyes are watching all over the world. In addition, America® 
must decide whether the youthful delights of the American schools 
can also permit the brilliant, or simply different, American child t° 
enrich himself and his country more fully and more quickly than 
at present, even with the help of all the post-1958 legislation, the 
national programs, and the great foundations. In the field of scien 


this is already an urgent question. It is also a basic problem in socla 
philosophy. 


The whole complex of problems arising out of industrializatio™ 
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ing the educational arena in 
d, the United States is bound 
the whole world. I said 


urban life, and automation is transform 
the United States. As a pioneer in this fiel 
to make critical decisions which will affect 
earlier that automation’s full force is being checked; yet in the decade 
ending 1957, factory output was increased by exactly 50 percent with 
an increase in factory workers of only 2 percent. Farm output was 
Increased by 20 percent, with an actual decrease of 25 percent in the 
number of workers. Since then, change and productivity have accel- 
erated. The problems of life’s tempo, of how much a profession itself 
Is educative, of leisure, of “custodial” education are all bound up with 
this development. Mankind has never before really needed a conscious 
Solution to this range of questions before, because technological and 
social change has been piecemeal and evolutionary. Now itis impossible 
to “let things happen” for, as we have seen, the machine can take over 
control and produce a state of pretotalitarian standardization, or, at 
any rate, the passive receptor-mentality which is equally demoralizing. 

Therefore the outside world, already heavily indebted to Americans 
for technical aid and much material assistance, looks anxiously toward 


the development of another kind of “know-how.” The material aid 
given by the United States is wi in history. Readiness 


thout precedent 2 p 
to help mankind in education chnique) is made 


(as distinct from te 
manifest by all the scholarships aW by all the grants 


; arded to foreigners, € 
given by American foundations to foreign institutions of learning, and 
by fundamental education projects throughout the underdeveloped 
lands of the world. Not even the mos 


t cynical could whisper that these 
Te es are designed only to defend America, though they certainly 
elp in that direction. 


Americans increasingly reco : 
Solution of om te a a npa (like health) must be available 
to all mankind if they are to be firmly enjoyed by any of mankind. 

ut no technique for living—not even the American eee pen 
can be exported like a “package deal.” Every solution needs to be 


Worked Pr -3 its OW text and studied in the light of 
over repeatedly in its own con ie ONET siehts Ate 


comparable i - this reason. 
experiments. For this reason, ; i 
Old World may still have valid suggestions to make to ma shaping 
the New. Indeed, they may help that still newer mal i = 
hae a choice must somehow be made between the oe sie a 
p Pa World, and the advancing techniques of their totalita: 

etitors, 
themselves, now that Americans ar? taking sto aca’ 
immense achievements of their count®Y and its educational system 


gnize that civilization and the humane 
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within the present century. The greatest of these has been the deter- 
mination to provide a high all-round minimum standard of education 
and consumption. The deliberate, and well-informed, intention to build 
a Great Society, based upon the eradication of disadvantage by means 
of education, is one of the most remarkable manifestoes of human 
endeavor that mankind has ever known. Indeed it is not only a mani- 
festo, but a sober program for action which already lies with the com- 
pass of American technology, if not always of popular realization and 
decision. Not everything is admirable, to be sure; but of what human 
institution could that be said? 

Take another example, this time of a noneducational achievement- 
Within a field of endeavor which is universally regarded as being dis- 
tinctively American, the colossal superhighways accelerating motor 
traffic across the continent, and the less spectacular but equally ad- 
mirable highways which preceded them, are revolutionary creations of 
this century if not the present generation. Yet it now seems so inevita- 
ble to think of American life as based on them that no one thinks of 
boasting about them and comparable achievements in the way that 
Russians boast about their spectacular technological advances, or aS 
foreign scholars pay tribute to Japan’s rapid modernization after the 
Meiji Restoration in 1868. That road system, and that technology @”¢ 
America, as we see life in the United States now though in the perio 
of ‘ dirt roads” during the 1920s and later they would have seeme 
unimaginably revolutionary, The revolutions of one generation become 
the commonplaces of the next. The role of world leadership has fallen 
upon the United States somewhat unexpectedly, but it is nevertheless 
a direct consequence of revolutionary advance in some fields of in” 
pores and enterprise. That advance did not come from regarding t 5 

quo as sacrosanct. Nei . ico 
base itself on familiar ao eee eter setae? 

The United States now stands particularly at a world crossroads of 
educational decision. The whole period since 1945, and especially since 
1958, has been marked by an unprecedented stocktaking of previous 
deficiencies and inequalities. Keppel wrote of The Necessary Revolt 
“on in American Education (1966). Many others reproach “educators 
who, for two decades or more, reduced the level and purpose of the 
nation s educational upsurge, often by the punctilio of “process” an 
methodology,” but more often by isolating “progressivism” from the 
true progress that sharper eyes could already see under way in the 
more advanced parts of the national endeavor. Sometimes plain igno, 
GS was to blame; but this can be remedied by the careful study S 

parative Education as a basically analytical assessment of SY: stem 
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help us to work over problems which may 
(like all great poetry and music) 
] value and edification. Thus, pe- 


at work. Comparative studies 
seem local and peculiar, but which 
communicate something of universa 
culiarly foreign systems are not just so many statistical items or factors 
or solutions, important though these may be. Those systems are signifi- 
cant parts of the human drama in which we are involved, to be studied 
for their universal import and indeed for their relevance to the very 
place where the observer is undertaking his study. 

Comparative studies of any kind, if they graduate beyond mere 
academic tourism, obviously include certain hypotheses from the very 
first examination of the “foreign” object in relation to the observer’s 
own counterpart. Those working hypotheses, with any luck, will be 
either challenged or, at least, made to justify themselves. A few im- 
provements at home may seem to be indicated by what is seen abroad. 
More important than that is the realization that so many educational 
phenomena are relative to a time or place, to a stage of development, to 
the kind of apparatus used, or to the purposes envisaged. Not every- 
thing can be written off as merely “relative,” however. In these days of 


interdependence many things are more complementary to each other— 
s or country’s decisions. The 


more like constituent parts of any person’ i 
whole virtue of democracy—of equality-with-difference aS we see it 
between men and women, and in all the interchanges of our pluralistic 
modern society—is in the acknowledgement of complementariness. No 
one person, no team, no theory oT method is wholly right; but all when 
added up may indicate a fruitful line of decision in education as m every 
other respect. The whole world is at a crisis of decision m the use of 

in one country’s pros- 


education to i better society, not just 
E r society all round. The existence of 


f well-being anywhere. 
on of the United States, therefore, 


the most farsighted of Americans arè aware of the critical importance 
to the world of their domestic isions. are also aware of the 
domestic relevance to them of t isions. The paea ed 
hess that made Americans part wi v4 Sai d 
nologically produced abundance made anot mankin 


Si A á ie 
Tp poig and desitebie ee a ae a ic shibboleths in school 
of their own interwar values and of mechanistic S hi 


practice. Recent developments have shown nee a ae 
Phases in the nation’s historical development. 9° 


responsibilities in education are no longer ® ma is a ihe $ i 
ursement only, or an unprofitable one-way traffic; they 7 q 


as much in that stocktaking process which loyal Americans so assidu- 


th European assumptions, 


ing about 
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ously practice even when some entrenched “educators” retreat behind 
accusations of sacrilege or foreignness. The determined progress of the 
United States is likely to depend for the future, as it depended in the 
past, on the deliberate utilization of all the opportunities that the 
school system can offer, including those revealed by the fuller cultiva- 


tion of rare abilities and by a deeper all-round evocation of purposeful 
endeavor. 


THE SOVIET UNION|THE CLAIMS 


a Union of Soviet Socialist Republics covers about one sixth of the 
foe A glance at the map of Europe and Asia shows that the on 
a land mass is comprised by the Soviet Union, with free Burope 
zad the Indian peninsula and Japan seeming like dissident i 
bere the rest of temporarily indeterminate status. oe a 
is j Tate and hostile, is politically akin. India, though nog too frien es 
oyi Pressed, Japanese opinions and emotions are torn between t je 
of ‘et Union to the west and the United States to the east. This picture 
Sla and Europe is roughly as the Soviet citizen sees it. 
mil € present area of the Union's territory is over 8,500,000 ae 
S. The population in 1962 was estimated to be roughly 218 mil- 
is figure means that there are perhaps four Soviet citizens to 
iş e Americans, or for every one Briton. Nearly 70 percent of 
Population is in Europe, although less than a quarter of the Soviet 


territon; 
ritories are there. The vast and still mostly undeveloped resources 
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in Asia place the Soviet Union in approximately the same position of 
“unlimited possibilities” as the United States enjoyed in the early days 
of the republic. The population is increasing rapidly. Industrial and 
urban development might be compared with that in Canada—but on 
a vast and radically planned scale. 

The 15 Union republics and 22 autonomous republics of the USSR 
are not a federation like Canada or Australia; nor do they possess in 
practice those “state’s rights” so cherished in the USA. For govern- 
mental purposes there is tight centralization, but in some aspects of 
education and in cultural matters the regionalism of the USSR can 
still be strongly felt. Only general education (not vocational or higher 
instruction) is administered by the several republics, and even then 
Communist party centralization makes for uniformity. A little more 
than half of the whole population either speak or easily understand 
the Russian language (for the Soviet Union is essentially based upon 
the territories of the Tsarist Russian Empire), and the Russian republic 
(RSFSR) is, of course, the most populous and influential of all. But 
up to 180 languages are spoken in the Union. Several are of Turkic 
affinity, being spoken by 11 percent of the population. Of the others, 
some have ancient literatures, whereas several had no proper grammar 
or even alphabet until after the Soviet Revolution in 1917. Although 
Russian is the prestige language, and although no educated Soviet 
citizen is likely to lack real proficiency in it, it is possible to find vig- 
orous linguistic and cultural nationalism throughout the constituent 
republics in all except the political field. For example, at Tiflis, in Soviet 
Georgia, students can proceed from infancy to the university through 
the medium of their mother tongue. It is not possible, however, to 8° 
so far in the regional tongue everywhere, and therefore Russian iS 
taught to every Soviet child as the international language of technology 
and higher cultural opportunity. 

; Though it is natural and convenient for us to talk about “Russia,” 
it is far more helpful to our understanding if we remember that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics means something far more emo- 
tionally gratifying to millions of its subjects than Russia ever did. 
Under tsarist rule the minority territories, especially in Asia, were like 
colonies of Moscow. Though Russian is gathering strength as the inter- 
ational tongue (and rightly so), and though Russification and Soviet- 
Oae a peany in the economic and technical fields), We 
aA mi ste tal: e ruth if we do not recognize that the linguistic, 
selves in enthusias ee are generally proud to identify them- 
SA ita es oe m with the Soviet Union. The faces that look up 
heavens includ e remarkable phenomena of Soviet science in the 

e millions of Mongoloid features or aquiline Turkish 
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types—the faces of children who know that they are not despised for 
being different, and whose enthusiasm is proportionate to the change 
that has come about within their parents’ lifetime. The Soviet system 
has opened up the universe to them. 

That is why the startling success of the first artificial satellite, in 
October 1957, was such a triumphant vindication of Soviet education 
in the eyes of Soviet citizens. Its solid evidence was a sort of cement 
for identification. If tractors and dams have been hymned, how much 
more Sputnik? The flight around the moon, and the highly successful 
space flights of other kinds, have reinforced this pride. It is a mistake 
for us outsiders to think that practical or material considerations alone 
are involved in such triumphs (though these are of huge importance). 

Two other aspects must be constantly borne in mind, one psycho- 
logical or social, the other ideological. The psychological or social 
victory so richly prized in Soviet education inheres in the knowledge 
that an extremely vigorous and arduous school system evidently jus- 
tifies itself—not only in being successful at the top but in the broad 
social basis of its recruitment, enlisting the capabilities of nations and 
classes once thought to be of inferior caliber. The ideological triumph 
which the Communist party leaders capitalize on is associated with 
their belief that all human progress can be “scientifically” studied and 
planned in accordance with perennially valid principles; material and 
scientific progress therefore confers conceptual justification on the 
orthodoxy of the new interpretation. The sense of being right, of having 
a genuinely new civilization to offer—based upon a truer philosophy and 
deeper interpretation of humanity—this a conviction extremely widely 
and sincerely felt throughout the Soviet world and its satellite fringe. 
We do not accept these views, of course; but we are guilty of the most 
crass purblindness if we do not recognize their widespread existence, 
their fervor, and their evocative or cultural power. More than any 
other nation, perhaps, the Soviet Union is “sold on education” both 
for its manifest results and also for its inner virtues. 

It follows from what has already been said that the republics and 
peoples making up the present Soviet Union differed profoundly in their 
degree of advancement at the time of the Revolution. It has been fash- 
ionable in most Western circles to suppose that most of the Russian Em- 
pire was backward anyway, and became perhaps more retrograde after 
otk a ae Eevee achievement has really been to 
ghandinds ui ie can oat yee regions up to and beyond the former 
were in a state of Beaten hee eee most ot the populationi 
of the Austrian Empire or N perhap with that of much 

y present-day Spain and Portugal. 
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nee Saree nea sti to T were cosmopolitan gentry 
EE T ot e countries. Despite large-scale emigra- 
lence a idation, the major ity of these stayed behind under the new 
e e. aeoea people with whom one discussed the revolutionary 
Ps sis of recent years (for example, the “Khrushchev reforms”) in 
he Moscow of the early 1960s were brought up under the tsarist re- 
gime, and in its schools and universities. But this must not obscure the 
magnitude of Soviet changes. Though Russia proper had a long tradi- 
tion of scholarship even in science, technology, and the arts in its 
schools (so much so that the United States was glad to copy), neverthe- 
Sa there were grave inequalities of education and opportunity within 
cea itself, and in most of the former imperial provinces there was 
ackwardness. The Russian revolutionaries themselves, in the 
early days, seem to have agreed with Marx that the Russian Empire 
was the last place in which communism could be expected to triumph. 
Germany or Britain, with their high industrialization and their urban 
proletariat, seemed to be much likelier ground. 
In the chaos, famines, pestilences, civil wars, and foreign interven- 


tions which followed the 1917 revolution and persisted until at least 
uilding up a new and educated na- 


1922 there seemed little chance of b i i 
tion with any prospect of economic stability. Foreign capital was with- 
drawn, and trade was at a standstill. Many of these terrible misfortunes 
persisted until the late 1920s. Moreover, in World War II the Soviet 
Union sustained more severe losses and damage than any other country. 
Yet despite a poor start and all kinds of interruptions, the Soviet edu- 
cational recovery was such that, by 1955, the USSR was turning out 
60,000 university graduates a year in engineering, compared with 
22,000 in the United States and 3000 in Great Britain. Since then the 
pace of technological learning has accelerated. n 
body, of course; but these figures arè par Soviet educa- 
tion activity—and the quality is without any doubt very high. Ameri- 
cans equate Soviet “diplomas” with their own “master’s” standards. 
In 1963-1964 there were 331,000 diplomas and 12,000 higher degrees. 
Making all allowance for the fact that a higher proportion of Soviet 
diplomas and degrees are in engineering and technological subjects, we 
are still left with the conclusion that Soviet educational achievements 
are phenomenal. They are already outstripping the prowess of the free 


Engineers are not every- 
alleled in other 
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world and the West. It is not yet a generation since Soviet educational 
standards, in all except a few favored areas, were judged by observers to 
be regrettably low. How has all this change come about, and what lies 
behind it? We must not make the mistake of supposing that educational 
advance has only been at the highest level, and that the lower grades 
have been neglected. Illiteracy, formerly very widespread, has almost 
entirely disappeared not only from the younger generation but from 
among the old people also. Boys and girls do not merely go to school 
(nowadays more than forty-two million under 15), they also tend to 
stay on. By 1955 over three quarters of a million finished their tenth 
year of intensive schooling, after a decade of postwar reconstruction. 
In that year it was confidently expected that by 1960 between two 
and three million children every year would reach the school year be- 
fore university entrance. (The corresponding figure then estimated for 
the United States was 1,700,000; that for the United Kingdom was 
70,000.) In fact, so successfully was this goal pursued (without being 
actually reached), and so strongly academic was the schooling provided, 
that changes were introduced in 1958 and subsequent years to divert 
the majority of children away from the universities and other formal 
higher education. About the same time, increasing competition and an 
academic bottleneck created difficulties that are reviewed later in this 
chapter. Since 1958-1959, much education, though general, has turned 
eWay’ from universities and toward work-linked education or techni- 
cians’ careers. This change of emphasis does not necessarily curtail 
ee x diversifies schooling and career prospects. It cer- 
a ere oncessions to scholastic ineptitude or plain dullness; 
ut the reiterated and well-argued dedication of Communist educators 
to a high standard of genuine all-round education (within the confines 
of fidelity to their faith) leaves no doubt of their intentions, or of their 
positive planning to elevate and not debase the academic and cultural 
Se of all their peoples. Just what does it all mean in terms of children, 

eachers, and parents? 
ler the peoples of the Soviet Union have their long-standing 
eals, the mass propaganda of the government officials and of the 


ena re ae | produced a new ideal for Soviet youth. Children 
e ry much to the fore, smiling in phot ful in real- 
ity. Like Junior in the United g In photographs, and cheerful in 

fed, husky, and “ 
The future belon 


veloping it thro 


tates, young Ivan is expected to be well- 
normal.” He must be, and usually is, public spirited. 
a to him, and he is expected to play a great part in de- 
3 ugh participation in many juvenile activities. Many of 
t : 
se A a Depress n youth programs, subtly wean the young 
Become e folkways of their parents; as a rule they are far more 
shly manipulated than in America. The Party sees to that, 
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whereas in America the public mores and community expectations are 
less direct or effective in their socialization. Russian children are well 
disciplined, by their peers as much as by their elders. They will not get 
far, even in youth organizations, unless they are good at school work, 
for example. A private as well asa public passion for education possesses 
Soviet citizens, and is very noticeable even in young people. The Soviet 
Sy stem has offered it to them in abundance, and the Soviet system 
(which seems good to them) is the only one they know. 

Obviously, the emotions that different types of Soviet citizens ex- 
perience when they think of their country and its system cannot be 
altogether the same. For one thing, Sovjet territories extend from the 
Arctic wastes, barely clad with stunted bushes, down through the for- 
ests and wheat plains to the Black Sea and the Caspian shores, where 
tea and rice and palms are grown. The distances the other way are far 
greater, spanning the earth from the Baltic to the Sea of Japan. The 
country, in its physical diversity as well as in its climatic fluctuations, 
is one of extremes. Extremes of wealth and poverty, privilege and 
servitude prevailed within living memory under the tsarist regime. 
Only two or three forces made for real unity—the centralized bureauc- 
racy of the imperial government; the difficulty of free communication 


with the outside world; and the sense of “being right” indulged in by 
ation of the Orthodox Church. It 


rulers and clergy under the dispens: 
will be obvious that the peculiarities of the Soviet government of today 
have evolved in large measure from the special features of Russian im- 
perial rule. The methods and mystique of godless communism are very 
like those of “Holy Russia.” But added to the traditional emotions 
there are others of a very significant kind which are skillfully reinforced 
by up-to-date application of sound psychological principles in the best 
Soviet schools, and are cultivated especially in the controlled creativity 
of the youth movements. In recent years there has also been plenty of 
opportunity outside the schools for ordinary observers to see the ma- 
terial improvements which their economy has made, and the still more 
spectacular achievements in the heavens: A 

Despite present harshness, and a standard of living lower than that 
of continental Europe (to say nothing of Britain and America), most 
Russians and most other Soviet citizens are conspicuously better off 
than their parents and grandparents. Their material living and work- 
ing conditions are much better, 0n the average. The absence of real 
freedom is not felt by those who have never known it. Indoctrination 
is not much different. The differences mainly result from the highly 
mechanized controls exercised by propagandists and supervisors in 
these latter days, and from a scarcity of those private oases of free 
thought aul Breeden orge available to uberal and the “intelligen- 
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tsia.” It is obvious, however, that since Stalin’s death more latitude 
is being successfully claimed. In fact, the change in intellectual climate 
between 1960 and 1964 alone was astonishing to the author; and that 
“loosening up” within the Marxist framework has been more marked 
still in other communist countries. Indeed, a Czechoslovak education 
book in 1966 urged the study of western European school systems and 
educational ideas! 

If we are to try and understand how the average Soviet citizen feels 
about his country’s achievements and controls, we have to concentrate 
first of all on his material gains and still more on the material promises 
held out to him. Party privilege, party interference, and universal regi- 
mentation are not so much resented (being historically familiar) as some 
other things are appreciated: the abolition of hereditary castes and 
privileges, the closing in of economic extremes, the offer of first-class 
opportunities in education and careers. Moreover, noncommunist ob- 
servers have frequently commented on the exhilaration often sensed 
in gatherings of Soviet youth. It seems they feel they are working to- 
gether for a future which they can make for posterity if not for 
themselves. Youth is required to contribute to the future, practically 
and culturally. It is helped, in so doing, to realize an inward happiness 
and sense of personal fulfillment in “the collective”—one that can only 
be compared in fairness to a religious sense elsewhere. This sense of 
dedication has been described as a “YMCA” feeling. 

Comparison with religious feelings and aims is not made lightly- 
Lenin once said: “The whole of education and up-bringing shall be 
directed to their training in communist morals.” Youth organizations 
a ce carefully watch over the behavior not only of their members 
ut of their neighborhood. They discourage slack and dirty habits (in- 
cluding smoking). They vie with each other in “socialist pledges” uo 
maintain the proprieties, order, and productivity. So do the trade 
unions, neighborhood associations, and so on. All this is officially en- 
couraged by the Party, of course; but in large measure it also seems 
to arise from eager cooperation. The communist faith, and also the 
practical business of social reorganization, are served by dedicated 
bands not altogether dissimilar in spirit from Catholic guilds and 
sodalities, except that the Soviet organizations ramify in their activ- 
ities throughout the whole of civic and industrial life—including adult 
activities. Hence all those quasi-voluntary “brigades” engaged on civic 
Paa ais; or on the tidiness campaigns which make Soviet streets, public 
pce and transport so immaculate. The overall cultivation © 
ofe ary a A sensibility and commitment adds more to the aims 
tn on than most school systems have imparted—except religious 

ols and the English Public Schools, which were studied by the 
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Russians for possible suggestions they might offer for the cultivation of 
communism in Soviet boarding schools. 

A comparable “forward look” is discernible among young people in 
less developed areas of the United States, and still more in western 
Canada. There they often endure harder conditions and more loneliness 
than they are accustomed to, though the material rewards are greater; 
but the sense of a beckoning future is one of the strongest experiences of 
their lives. In the Soviet Union the “virgin lands” of the eastern ter- 
ritories exercise a similar pull; and if it is not a physical horizon that 
beckons, there is a promised millennium. Undoubtedly there is drab- 
ness and sometimes dreariness in Soviet schools, fashions, and cities; 
but observers should not underestimate the contentment and perhaps 
enthusiasm with which people generally support a regime that is plan- 
ning a better future for them. (For that, after all, is the way they have 
been taught to look at it.)? ; CORRIS 

The essence of Marxism is in its suggestion that the future is sci- 
entifically controllable through an understanding and manipulation 
of the rules of economic progress. It teaches that ideas, emotions, and 
political experiences are only a manifestation of the environment as it 


controls human development; the environment itself, according to 
Marxism, can be bettered by improving the methods of production and 
f driving power. For a well-brought-up 


distribution and the sources 0 

communist this is no mere matter of management, but turns upon an 
ideologically correct interpretation of accurately known scientific 
laws” included in the canon of Marxist writing and currently reviewed 


by the Party for ir t orary significance. 
i y for their contemp! y sig é 
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studies, and philosophy. Therefore Marxist speculations an y i g 
are describable as “scientific,” just as medicine and space ine ogy 
are, The second point is that the Leninist role of the pa set a 
temporary guardian of Marxist-Leninist infallibility 2 4 ana ly en 
niscent of the role once claimed by the Orthodox Church or € a i y 
other churches now. The big difference 19 that churches on i 
official interest to faith and morals. The Party also has contro! o 
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material development of the economy, the educational system, and the 
reconstruction of power resources and communications for improving 
the standard of living. Its achievements are very persuasive—more so 
than any theoretical propaganda. 

The young Soviet citizen sees plenty of evidence of such improve- 
ment around him. Questioning and disquiet come less naturally to him 
than they would to an American or a Briton. They seem like question- 
ing the basic principles of faith—always a difficult and lonely thing to 
do. If we appreciate how the Soviet peoples have been “sold” the 
Marxist assumptions of dialectical materialism, and if we also bear in 
mind the authoritarian and self-righteous patterns of pre-Soviet 
Russian life, we shall be better able to understand the hold that the 
present Soviet upbringing maintains over its young people.’ They also 
usually feel they know how their bread is buttered; many feel near- 
religious dedication; and in any case the outside world is pictured as less 
advanced or hostile. 

The educators, and most of the private persons we meet in com- 
munist countries, impress us by their sincerity and dedication to the 
personal development of the young people with whom they are con- 
cerned. Yet it would be naive to suppose that all the advances in pro- 
duction and education achieved by communist governments are 
prompted by more tender concern for individual citizens than mark 
the business world or the politicians of capitalist countries. In fact, 
during the ruthless revolutionary days which latter-day communists in 
Europe like to think of as a nightmare now gone away, the present con- 
structive “certainty” which makes Soviet educators blandly believe 
they possess the whole prescription for the future had perforce to give 
way to harsh, practical decisions. According to an extreme environ- 
mentalist view, individuals are little better than puppets or manifesta- 
tions of the economic pattern; it is that which you are trying to manage. 
If personalities are difficult, they can be altered or put out of the way, 
much as we might train a tree to a desired shape or even uproot it. The 

cult of personality” is adjudged to be a defect not only when it entails 


a glorification of Stalin or another fallen deity, but also when it at- 


tempts to justify personal claims by you or me. One crazy revolutionary 
(Tkachev) 


in the early days suggested exterminating everyone over 
the age of 25, so that a clean start could be made. This criminal brain- 
storm was only a reductio ad absurdum of a then widespread attitude— 
in shaping the future it might be necessary to disregard not merely 
many people but even whole generations. Instead of disregarding them, 


ee 
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however, Soviet planners and educators from the very beginning sought 
to reshape the older citizens into a favorable matrix for the future. Only 
the intractable were exiled or liquidated. Techniques of influencing 
people had not been developed to their present expertise, and time was 
short. After a while the system could be left to take care of itself except 
in unusual circumstances. In any case, the rulers concentrated on the 
young and on re-education. 

The “bourgeois” institution of marriage was among the first to be 
attacked by Soviet leaders, for three reasons: it perpetuated the con- 
tinuous cultural exchange between parents and children, cemented by 
emotional ties; it was linked with the inheritance and accumulation 
of property; and its taboos were associated with religion. Therefore 
the importance of marriage was minimized, and divorce became fora 
time a mere matter of form-filling. Casual relations and abortions were 
encouraged—though they are now very strongly discouraged. The 
Church and its workers were persecuted. However, children were well 
attended to—not just by parents but overwhelmingly by the state. 
Créches, nurseries, and the like took care of babies while their parents 
worked, as nearly all of them still do; and schools, too, took away not 
merely the duties but also the authority of parents. An abundance of 
preschool and extracurricular care for children is still characteristic 
of all communist countries. . 

In the mid-1920s, the emphasis was on emancipation and equality. 
Women became equal to men, and received identical treatment in 
official matters. Children, too, were made to feel real partners in their 
own and public development—of no less consequence than parents and 
teachers, whom they were not afraid to defy and criticize or even de- 
nounce if need be. This was the phase of Soviet thinking exemplified 
by the story of Pavlik Morozov, a twelve-year-old “pioneer” who de- 
nounced his own father as an “enemy of the people.” The father was 
condemned to death, and the boy widely acclaimed as an example for 
all young citizens. During those days army distinctions were reduced 
to a minimum too, and officers did not receive salutes or special uni- 
forms. School subjects, books, and timetables were adopted and dis- 
carded by children in the most “progressive” way. Until the early 1930s, 
children sometimes chose their own teachers. There were no formal 
examinations, and the standards and curriculums were those that 
Seemed justified locally by “life adjustment.” Pupils could expect to 
advance from grade to grade each year in accordance with their own 
Personal standard, and those who wished to proceed to higher institu- 
tions could do so without having to satisfy predetermined criteria. This 
Pattern of organization was thought at the time to reflect contemporary 
American methods. For a long time John Dewey was a great favorite 
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in the Soviet Union, and he in turn reciprocated that admiration—as 
we can see in his writings. (Those relevant to the Soviet Union are col- 
lected in John Dewey’s Impressions, 1929 [ed. W. W. Brickman, 1964].) 
The only formal barrier to advanced education in those days was being 
the child of a former aristocrat, professional person, priest, or other 
suspected opponent of the regime. 

As part of self-determination, education was before 1933 entrusted 
altogether to the constituent republics. There was no federal Ministry 
of Education. Centralized control was limited to that implied by the 
power and solidarity of the Communist Party. Local notions and needs 
determined what should b 
plan and regulate their own school life. Though there was a shortage 
of schools and teachers, and though fees were still charged in schools 
(which did not have compulsory attendance until 1930), there were good 
Opportunities for young workers and older, underprivileged people to 
attend evening schools. These attempted to give them a “middle 
school” (that is, American high school) training and even to offer them 
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end of the first important phase of Soviet education (from 1917 until 
about 1929) and pass on to the second. 

During the second period, the years from 1929 until about 1935 were 
Spent on the consolidation of elementary education, and the years from 
1935 until about 1941 were devoted to the stiffening and coordination 
of intermediate and higher education—all with a view to the strength- 
ening of Soviet power and the establishment of an efficient hierarchy 
in industry and government. Less, rather than more, concern seems 
to have been felt for the interests of persons and subgroups in Soviet 
Society—a tendency paralleled by Stalin’s ruthless collectivization of 
farms and industries, and his suppression of local cultures (though he 
himself was not a Russian, and spoke the language with a strong 
Georgian accent until the end of his days. 

At this point it is helpful to explain a few simple terms used in 
writing about Soviet education. Until 1959, the four-year school meant 
the elementary school period from the beginning of attendance (at 
Seven years of age) until eleven. Village schools were usually of this 
character, and many still are. The seven-year school meant the ele- 
mentary four years with an additional three years spent either in the 
Same establishment or (frequently) in another building which might 
be in a larger village or convenient center. The ten-year school meant 
a provision for the whole period between the ages of 7 and 17 or later. 

Since 1959, the term eight-year school has been used for the “general 
education” years until 15. That is the basic elementary school covering 
the compulsory period of attendance. In ordinary speech and some- 
times in notices, the word “middle” is frequently used of the same 
School in Russia. In any such connection it must be distinguished from 
a different use of the word “middle” in other European schools, for in 
Western Europe that term usually signifies a newly contrived combined 
lower-secondary school of a comprehensive type roughly comparable 
with the American junior high school—at least in its age range (from 
about 11 to 14 or 15). But it will be noted that the basic Soviet school 
Covering the eight years from 7 to 15 does, in fact, cover the period of 
Ower secondary schooling; and sometimes in Soviet statistics it is 
Counted as an “incomplete secondary school.” In recent years the word 
_ Polytechnical” has been officially added to its Russian name—not to 
Indicate vocational training, but to remind hearers that the school is a 
Polyvalent one giving a wide view of “production” (that is, elementary 
technological awareness) and a “positive attitude” to the modern- 
‘ation of the Soviet Union. 

Between about 1959 and 1964, the term ten-year school was replaced 
a a new pattern of organization that extended the school period by 

© year (giving an eleven-year school), so as to include much practical 
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working experience for the children during school time. (More will be 
said about this later.) But the scheme was not a success in actual prac- 
tice; so the eleven-year school was abandoned, and a return was made 
to a ten-year school in the 1964-1965 school year. 

This means that for about 67 percent the secondary school phase is 
now completed in two years on top of the eight-year general education 
school, and the important school-leaving certificate can be achieved 
then. About 15 percent do not continue in a “general” secondary 
school of this type, but go at 15 to a three- or four-year technicum which 
reaches the same scholastic standard as the general secondary school 
academically, while adding thereto a very systematic vocational prepa- 
ration at what might be generally called “technician” level. A third 
group of boys and girls (about 18 percent) leave regular school at the 
i of 15, but they usually go on to combined work-and-instruction for 
varying periods up to three more years in what used to be called “labor 
reserve schools” and are now called “trade schools” or “vocational 
schools.” Thus there is a tripartite differentiation after the age of 15; 
but there 1s none of the finality associated in some other countries with 
such distinctions, because of two features. First, it is believed that the 
educational process is continuous for all “workers ” whether in trade 
schools or general secondary schools after 15; sedon interchange is 
encouraged. Attendance until 17 will be compulsory i 1970. 

i At this stage it is worth emphasizing two other points. Soviet schools, 
kp neaiy all continental systems, make a child repeat a grade ; 
oe Is not satisfactory. Therefore, many have had 10 years 
oi Seam oF ceho" plete on years or any other specified num i 
j sa ool, the children may not have been attending forma 
Faa — uction in conventional subjects during the whole of that 
z uring the most typically Stalinist period, the last three 
ee spent (and certainly were for the less “academically’ 
eul i children) on projects closely associated with work, and par- 
icularly linked with the current Five-Year Plan. It was during this 
period that the “labor reserve schools” and “trade schools,” 4 with very 
ee eps instruction linked with basic general education; became 
robe ie fature thinking abt adolescents sla 
consequences fr y Americans, most Russians like to have siete 
aalis in the | rom schooling. Much more even than Americans (espè 
e later stages of education), they like to present basic prin- 


‘It m i i ; 
Major ees Pe eippbeed that the attainment level in these schools was necessarily low: 
ae ise 3 : world s first spaceman, was trained as a youth in one of these “labo? 

£ etore passing on to higher technical training. 
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ciples in relation to utility and action. Soviet children and their parents 
are particularly responsive to this form of presentation. The over- 
strong emphasis on academic talents and attainments before 1958 was 
itself utilitarian—part of the determined drive to produce top-level 
scientists and administrators in unprecedented abundance. 

Having, therefore, outlined the present structure of Soviet primary 
and secondary schools, we can postpone our examination of what comes 
above these in order to revert to our historical analysis of how the pat- 
tern grew up; for this throws some light on the real significance of alter- 
ations in recent years. The process has been one of continuous evolution 
and adaptation, partly caused by changes in Soviet leadership, but still 
more necessitated by the development of Soviet technology—and in- 
deed by the very success of the Soviet schools and universities them- 
selves. Let us then go back to the period soon after 1930, still within the 
first Five-Year Plan, while the Communist Party’s economic planning 
under Stalin’s tight hand was systematizing the instruction given in 
elementary and secondary schools, so as to make the Soviet Union a 
technologically advanced nation. 

To initiate the second phase of Soviet educational development, after 
1930 school became compulsory from eight to twelve years in rural 
areas, and in towns from 8 to 15. At first, there were too few schools 
and too few teachers, but compulsory education was soon reasonably 
effective. The old “self-determining” methods were promptly aban- 
doned, and by 1936 were nonexistent. Teachers were reinforced in their 
traditional authority. Textbooks had to be used systematically, and 
became official. Each word and each definition in every book was, hence- 
forth, scrutinized with the utmost care on ideological grounds as well 
as for accuracy. Pupils were ordered to work hard in school, or leave 
and work hard outside. The “work school” idea was left out of general 
education, to become the lot of less successful children after the age 
of 14. Under Stalin, far less was heard in “middle school” (that is, 
American high school or British grammar school) about “polytechni- 
cal” education. Proper attention to subjects was insisted on; and the 
traditional “liberal” ingredients of European schools (except the 
classics) were restored to the curriculum. 

_ A federal “Committee for Higher Technological Education,” estab- 
lished in 1933 (later a Federal Ministry of Higher and Technological 
‘ducation), has maintained strict control over higher education ever 
Since. It, therefore, effectively controls the academic curriculum im- 
mediately preceding higher education. (In 1965, for the first time, a 

SSR Ministry of Education was set up. Other ministries control dif- 
ferent aspects of further education (for example, agriculture). The re- 
Search and planning of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, of the current 
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State Plan, and of the Party all systematize the aims and functioning 
of higher education and everything below it. The researches and pub- 
lications of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian federal 
republic (not the Soviet Union) are also increasingly influential in 
directing school developments throughout the USSR. 

It should not be imagined, either, that school is for juveniles only. 
Extensive adult-education programs accompany it, sometimes under- 
taken by school children and young students as well as by their elders. 
Elaborate and highly successful campaigns have swept illiteracy out 
of farms and factories. The Soviet people are avid readers, and in some 
ways perpetual students of a sort that Western Europeans find it hard 
to understand. Therefore museums, planetariums, and the general 
harping on “culture” are really popular manifestations, and not just 
hackneyed gestures. That is not to say that everyone is always satisfied 
with communist handouts, but the general zest for educational oppo! 
tunity expects “culture” from somebody, and the Communists have 
full control. 
In 1944-1945 the period of compulsory attendance was changed to 
gin at 7 years, and to last until fourteen for those in the country, and 
until 17 for those in towns and cities, It was planned to make a 10-yeat 
comprehensive school period compulsory by 1960; but the new law of 
December 24, 1958, did not do that. Instead, it introduced a third phase 
of Soviet education whose story we shall pick up later; but that third 
phase was made possible and desirable by the formalizing successes ai 
the second, on which we should continue to concentrate for the time 
being. The second phase of Soviet educational development secured 
universal elementary schooling, ensured substantial “middle” school- 
one of the most thoroughly schoole' 
hase, special care was taken to ensure 
hool. It was a step toward the intende 
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_ The “middle school” or “general” period still reflects Stalin’s formal- 
ization. Its curriculum includes much mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry in addition to history, geography, physical education, Russia” 
and foreign languages. (About half the children in the Soviet Unio? 
learn English.) The going is hard, the presentation formal; but progres? 
1s sound and steady. Children attend school six days a week, if os 
include their organized activities in school time. (By this I mean gm 


cially Sponsored participation in youth movements and the more a 
Structional kind of “ci 


3 ‘ re 
er: Ke circles” or clubs—without counting P 
recreational activities.) Before the 1958 reforms, some hours of “socia z 
=, wo i = 
useful labor” were already required every week and this continue 
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Children often devote their Sundays to quasi-voluntary work in the 
public interests—in harvesting, or in work brigades keeping the town 
or parks tidy, or similar operations. Yet they have spent 32 hours 
already under instruction, and they have a great deal of homework to 
do—not to speak of youth organization activities. (In the elementary 
school there are 24 hours a week of classroom instruction.) 

We should remember the Russians’ previous heritage of agricultural 
history when many of their ancestors were serfs. There is habitual em- 
phasis on work followed by more work, just as in the United States the 
Popular picture of the young American at work on the farm or in the 
kitchen or garage is an honorable one. In the old days, most Russians 
had the children of the petty gentry, the clergy, and the educated 
classes lording it over them while they worked; they now, therefore, do 
not mind so much what appears to us the dull insistence on work as a 
Means to emancipation, to good jobs, and to the tickets to the theater 
and ballet that once were others’ prerogatives. Where many of us would 
flag they still seem enthusiastic. Most parents are at work every day, 
and partly for this reason school holidays are still short. This does not 
seem literally true when we learn that the schools are closed during 
June, July, and August (except for the final examination classes, whose 
ordeal takes up nearly the whole of June), and that there are two-week 
vacations also at New Year and in the spring. But the school buildings 
are constantly used for youth clubs and other extracurricular activities, 
in which the teachers help for long periods. There are also camps, 
harvest work, and other kinds of “socialist reconstruction” to claim the 
children’s energies, quite apart from directly academic studies under- 
taken either privately or in association with a Pioneer House. Many, 
or most, urban children now spend up to three months under looser 
Supervision in camps (organized by Party youth groups, or by trade 
unions and so on). These are often at the seaside or by lakes or in forests. 
An increasing number, too, spend their six-day week in boarding 
Schools, going home only on Sundays. Leisure, school and home are 
linked, Performance is so important that marks are publicly announced. 
Tt is impossible to do well in social life or in the Party without a good 
Scholastic record. The children are under supervision and subject to 
Prodding all the time in more ways than we might suppose. 

Control is ensured not only in the schools themselves, but in the 
Actual or virtual monopoly of books (including the hero stories that 

ave replaced many of our nursery tales), in the censorship of news- 
Papers and radio and films, and through the various youth organiza- 
tons. It is impossible to avoid the constant “plugging” of the Party 
norm. This is all the more effective in the absence of alternative in- 
fluences. Just think what our city life would be like without advertise- 
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ments constantly urging us to buy this or that, to contorn to e 
fashion, or to dream of something gorgeous beyond our proper wr “A 
tions! Soviet propagandists in particular point somewhat ae y Ze 
their own freedom from “sexy” advertising and other decaden nd 
fluences that might distract or demoralize the young. All radio ent 
television programs (which seem to continue incessantly) are a i 
hicles of approved enlightenment and taste. It is really surprising a 
there are so many concessions to popular preference—in the Giese : 
stances! Only a very small percentage of Soviet citizens are regen 
the Communist Party, for that is a real privilege often keenly npe 
after as a steppingstone to promotion. It cannot be achieved path ® 
careful scrutiny, about the age of 27. In order to be acceptable n the 
party, or in order to be admitted to responsible membership 0 ist 
Pioneers (ages 9 or 10 to 14 or 15) and Komsomol (Young Domnii = 
League, from 15 upward), boys and girls must not only live exemp ee 
Party lives but be able to prove excellent performance in schoo . 
factory. When candidates are proposed for office, one of the first que 

tions concerns marks in examinations. nol 

Even outside party affiliation, the prestige attached to the work 

these youth organizations is eno 
services available to 
facilities for sports 
Some additional i 
foreign language c 
are not communis 
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rmous. They offer all the cents 
young people in other countries. They also provi d 
and extracurricular activities of an academic kin : 
nstruction is given, and especially such things had 
lubs attract the participation of young people W = 
ts. The real emphasis of communist education 1S; A 
tivities outside school. In school, the dreary ear 
tunic with a black pinafore worn by girls may be relieved only by t 


red scarf of the Pioneers. One way and another it is not surprising tha! 
90 percent or so of the children wish to belong. Many who are jot af 
mitted to real party status nevertheless take part in the activities 
these organizations. “ty 
This general pattern of elaborate control through school and ae 
was confirmed during the Stalin period, and deviation was ee 
eradicated. A fair number of intellectuals who had weathered ack ese 
storms found the means to escape from the Soviet Union. Some of th jet 
have written about intellectual standards and behavior in oe the 
schools and universities during the admittedly chaotic inception © sho 
second educational period—when young teachers and students hate 
had grown up during the 1920s were passing into adult life. Th P 
memories are doubtless true; yet they are certainly not a true pictur g 
the period immediately before World War II, and they are still less $ n- 
of today. The rigidity and vigor of formal schooling under Stalin $ “i h 
trol has really established the structure as we see it today, though W 
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some modifications in policy and practice. Some of these are inten- 
tional, and others were introduced almost willy-nilly from wartime 
experience. The German attack on the Soviet Union, in 1941, meant 
the abandoning of all but the war effort. Teachers were withdrawn from 
schools; many pupils were drafted for work of national service; women 
took over still more of the professions. Tuition fees which had been 
abolished were reintroduced in 1940-1941. They were not removed from 
higher (that is, university or “‘institute”) education again until the end 
of 1956. 

The third and present phase of Soviet educational history could 
perhaps be dated from the end of the war in 1945, but it is probably 
truer to see the postwar period until well after Stalin’s death, in 1953, 
as one of reclaiming what had been lost, and as a fuller development 
of the plans enforced immediately before the war. Thus this period 
was one of restoring and consolidating the second phase, which really 
persisted until 1958 and what in that year were proclaimed as the 
“Khrushchev reforms.” In Stalin’s time purges and party maneuvers 
Were not allowed to affect the general building-up of a heartlessly 
efficient training at school, at work, and in public organizations of a 
well-disciplined and well-informed totalitarian citizenry. A new politi- 
cal aristocracy arose, and these and the economic heroes were given 
rich personal rewards; but for the rest there was little expectation of di- 
versified opportunities through school, any more than there was de- 
centralization of control. “Frills” of all kinds were embargoed; there 
was a shortage of consumer goods, and a denial of variety in everything 
from classrooms to clothes. Therefore, although the late Stalin period 
may be characterized by the mass production of “capital” goods for the 
future in the shape of numerous well-trained scientists, as well as in vast 
development schemes, the present or third phase of education can be 
described as beginning only after Stalin’s death. eo 

Since 1953 there has been a natural reaction against many activities 
associated with Stalin. Old plans have been cautiously and then more 
Senerally revived. Controlled experiments of many kinds are taking 
Place. The greatest is the radical school reform of 1958, differeniat- 
ing pupils between 3 school types (of which we shall speak later) 
after the age of 15. The supply of top technologists and researchers is 
well assured, and more technicians are needed. The “polytechnic” idea 
is being revived in all education; training for automation and its conse- 
quences is beginning; boarding schools are named as “the schools of the 
future”; and much attention is given to education for a Communist 
millennium instead of the mere “socialism” of the present. 

_ The overcrowding of schools adds to the importance of extracur- 
"eulay work. Noimevoue schools visited very recently in Moscow, Len- 
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ingrad, Baku, and elsewhere were ona two-shift system. or mei 
ing may be an elementary school in the morning anda middle ri The 
the afternoon, or vice versa. The premises ane bie get orandi: 
simple fact introduces another aspect of Soviet school li = expected 
ardization of presentation. Young children and adolescents “i pny 
to use the same desks and classroom arrangements. Also, the gr alist) 
phasis on the theoretical and social (that is, sie csi = 
study of physics, for example, is not matched so far by a fu ee fia 
for practical work at this stage. Standardization is such ee ie a 
completely undifferentiated school program from the Ba “a 5 “leas 
Pacific, except that in Lithuania and Georgia, for Sas, raddi 
year school” may take 11 years because of difficulties of sanm e 
tional languages. All pupils take the same subjects. A Ee e 
first year with Russian language and literature (or the mother o ee 
for 13 hours, with mathematics, physical education, singing, an ce 
practical work, they eventually reach a grand total of eee ayy 
jects in which they have received instruction. In an article publis Jated 
February 1957, Dr. George Counts of Columbia University calcu oe 
that the ten-year school offered 9962 hours of classroom pag 1 ol. 
some 10 percent more than a Canadian child got in 12 years of sc i 
This, in turn, is more than the American average. We must add to 
the strong extracurricular influences at work. . ajk 
Children do not have a choice of subjects, though there is speci 
ization at university and “technicum” 
school teachers are specialists 
rect” presentation of their speci 
one time are changed at another, anc 
are re-edited from time to time. Ther 
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languages. Supplementation for the slowest and brightest childr eR wn 
for esthetic taste or practical skill) is abundantly supplied in the y 
organizations, 


il- 
A high standard of proficiency and diligence is demanded by ae is 
dren’s ow “collective will for advance” no less than by the ee 
The children are taught in groups—never selected according to ability 
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in which the forward ones help their slower brethren. As much as is 
Consonant with predetermined standards, children are made responsi- 
ble for the organization of their progress through the curriculum. Char- 
acter training of a somewhat puritanical austerity is very much part of 
the school’s atmosphere. No experimentation in education is permitted 
at the individual school or class level, though there have been very 
many carefully controlled official experiments which may affect a few 
Schools or hundreds; and there are many research institutions at the 
highest level. In particular, the Institute of Defectology, in Moscow, 
has paid special attention to remedial reconstruction of a child’s learn- 
ing environment. It claims good results with those who, in some other 
Countries, would be considered hardly educable, or at any rate unsuited 
to a bookish education. 

Though there is no selection for schools before 15, nor any “homo- 
seneous grouping” into streams of equal ability, there are state grade 
examinations at the end of the fourth, eighth, and final years; there 
Were also yearly examinations until 1957. Children whose performance 
1S not satisfactory are kept back. If they repeatedly fail their grades 
they may then be sent to a special school. Learning includes much mem- 
ory work and repetition of facts. On the other hand, the subjects are 
presented as scientifically as possible. For example, in the learning of 
English, student-teachers who have never been outside Russia acquire 
a sound intonation and perfect accent by means of oral diagrams, into- 
nation graphs, and records. They also undertake a comparative study of 
Verner’s law and learn Old English. In personal contact they are found 
to have a remarkable command of the language, which they are eager 
to use in discussion. English is perhaps the third language they have 
learned. In schools a similar, though less advanced, technique is used. 

Fees were abolished again after World War II (even from higher 
education in 1956); but education at the middle-school level is not en- 
tirely without cost to parents. They must pay for books and stationery: 
and children wear a sort of uniform, which must be paid for if possible. 
On the other hand, differences of social and economic origin, and those 
of race or color, ste not allowed to handicap the promising Soviet child. 

n exception must be made for the kinder consideration given to 
party officials’ children for selection into universities.) 

typical lesson observed recently may be described as follows. A 
teacher gave an almost unbroken lecture for about 45 minutes, with 
but little feeling for his class. He was a purveyor of information, and a 
Subsequent assessor of pupils’ achievement. (There was a slight vari- 
ation in this technique for science and languages; but even then little 
8lve-and-take took place.) During the lesson a child was called up to 
show his homework. He wrote on the board for several minutes. The 
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others watched silently, with hands clasped on their desks. A mark 
was given on a five-point scale. This was recorded with much public 
interest. Teachers who push on fast may make things difficult for about 
a third of the children, and nearly impossible for the slowest third. If 
teachers are slower, bright children may be bored, but will find plenty 
to occupy them at the Pioneer House (school subjects as well as recre- 
ation). Russian children aged 16 or 17 are about British “ordinary level 
certificate” standard in knowledge, though below it in practical work 
in science subjects. This means that, in knowledge, they can be more 
than favorably compared with most average American high school 
graduates. That is a fairer comparison, for the Russian school is, like 
the American, a “common school.” We should note here that the class- 
room atmosphere and promotion system just described are still en- 
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of great importance in keeping up the tempo of work. Now gradual dif- 
ferentiation by abilities demonstrated in lessons or “life-linkage” before 
15 is equally important. Performance at 17 or 18 is more critical still. 
Once, all students obtaining middle-school certificates could enter 
higher education. More recently, only “gold medalists” with outstand- 
ing results could be sure of admittance. Now even these prodigies have 
to submit to tests and interviews. Those chosen immediately for uni- 
versities and higher institutes are the top 20 percent of an already 
Selected group. The 1958 reform law required all others (that is, 80 
Percent of the academic school graduates then aged 18) to take jobs of 
any sort for two years before entering higher education—if they were 
qualified for that. Many thus begin their university work with evening 
Instruction or correspondence courses. Again the best of this latter 
8roup may be admitted to full-time study about the age of 19 or 20. But 
at present, half the students in higher education are on a part-time 
asis, and of these a large proportion continue so. Courses then take a 
minimum of six years instead of the usual five, or five years in place of 
four for lower qualifications. : 
_ Whether Soviet educators are making a virtue out of necessity or not 
1t is impossible to say; but there is no doubt that an extensive develop- 
Ment of part-time higher education is official policy. Officials have been 
heard to say that this is good for the character of the worker-student 
(as well as perhaps good for the economy); and certainly some students 
themselves seem to prefer part-time study combined with work, which 
Silves them an income far better than that obtainable on student grants. 
ut in trying to assess Soviet practice and achievement, one must al- 
Ways bear in mind that high standards of attainment and diligence are 
required; that very skillful part-time students can “make the grade 
Into full-time study with an appropriate grant; that the whole business 
ol part-time study is inseparable from considerations of quality, be- 
Cause the brightest students are entitled by full-time study anyway; 
and that throughout all branches of tertiary (that is, postsecondary) 
education of every kind, there is elaborate provision for correspondence 
(and television or rádia courses and part-time instruction), supple- 
Mented by occasional full-time conferences and generous leaves-of- 
absence for taking examinations. 3 ; 
, at is more, Soviet full-time higher education generally includes 
“ome practically oriented studies, such as the “diploma project,” which 
May be related to a current problem of technique or production in the 
way that engineering studies are in a number of countries. In comple- 
Ment to this tendency of the universities and institutes themselves, 
„ere is a marked extension of “factory colleges” or instruction-on-the- 
Job of both a technical and a general kind—at all kinds of level. So there 
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is not at all the same cleavage between “work” and “study” that has 
been traditionally found in noncommunist countries. In order to gwea 
truer perspective to our own view of the matter, we should remember 
the establishment of “sandwich-type” courses in higher education in 
the United Kingdom, and the tendency everywhere to relate post- 
graduate research at any rate to some practical interest of industry» 
commerce, or government. 

Moreover, we shall draw naïve conclusions if we fail to take note of 
the increasing selectivity of all Soviet education. Just as work experi- 
ence before the age of 15 is a valuable indicator of suitability for this 01 
that future career (particularly when combined with class records 
daily reckoned from one to five marks for every piece of work done); 50. 
the two-year work requirement now imposed upon the great majority ° 
even the more academic 17-year-olds is a sort of filter too. Only the best 
and most persistent are likely to get straight into university or institute 
at 17; and only the most diligent and deserving of the others will go fu l 
time into higher education at 19 or so after their compulsory two-year 
work stint (from which the “brightest” have already been exempt). 
It is no secret that the most famous of institutions (like Moscow State 
University or the Kalinin Polytechnic in Leningrad) add special por 
quirements to those normally exacted from students admitted to othe 
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grants, which are conditional upon progress. Only the best scholarship 
holders have quite enough to live on, though; the others need sup- 
plementation from their “work experience.” University students proper 
have many advantages, especially in relation to the housing shortages 
and other hardships of Soviet urban life. They are exempted from mili- 
tary service at least temporarily. They work very hard for the five-year 
course, but they once again are enthused by a sense of future promise. 
Though the number of university and institute (college) places is pro- 
portionately higher than in most other countries, it is not enough to 
meet the demand. Add to this the fact that Soviet public opinion is in 
favor of intellectual distinction—so much so that people (nonstudents) 
read textbooks freely on public conveyances—and it becomes easier to 
appreciate how much it matters to be excellent. Some indication of this 
same esteem is given by the relatively high status of teachers. Engineers 
and miners or those who work in dangerous occupations are given the 
highest rewards. University teachers and researchers, followed by other 
teachers, come next. The medical profession, consisting largely of 
women auxiliaries to specialists and researchers, come about fifth. The 
Whole of public opinion thus supports a systematic attention to work 
and intellectual training. 

So much, then, for the academic type of upper-secondary school 
and the prospects of transition from it to higher education. What of 
the other alternatives after 15? It seems best to begin with the pro- 
vision made for the average and below-average pupil. When a seven- 
year school life was still normal for all but a few pupils, many quite 
able but nonacademic children thereafter entered the labor reserve 
schools already mentioned. Instituted during 1940 to train a million 
boys for major industries, they were immediately popular. The war 
halved their numbers, but until 1959 they still trained hundreds of 
thousands of teen-age boys and girls for one to three years, making them 
Skilled workers. Many such schools were residential, with tuition, 
board, and clothing provided by the state—especially for war orphans 
and refugees. These schools are now called trade schools or vocational- 
technical schools (remeslennoye uchilishche), and offer a tough utili- 
tarian course to boys and girls who have finished the eight-year general 
program, Though they offer a basic nonvocational supplement too, they 

© not yet complete the ten-year school curriculum to the extent of 
reaching a certificate. For this, bright children are urged to go on to the 


next stage in day or evening study. (It should be noted that trade 


Schools may actually be on factory or farm premises.) . 
technical or “specialized secondary” school (tekhnicheskoye 
Uchilishche oy technicum) is in a higher intellectual category than 
e last named school. It offers either a three-year course (usually, 
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ta rse 
but sometimes longer) to 15-year old entrants, or a ee as 
to 17-year-olds with a middle-school certificate. For the i Bae 
the “technicum” offers training as a medium-skill specia Ei e 
with a general education up to university entrance oy oaaactett 
latter, it gives technical training and preparation for Wire Fiat 
management positions and the like. In 1955, Izvestiya dec R rai 
half the students then in technicums had previously comple diha 
ten-year school course. Until 1959 the proportion of oniani T og 
complete secondary education increased. There is an exacting e 
examination. In 1966, 3.3 million students were in technicums. sition OY 
On completion of the course, students may apply to univers! Traelf 
institutes, and about 5 percent are admitted; but the technicum “eo 
is the “college” for music, ballet, art, nursing, medical auxiliary Satis 
and much ordinary teaching, as well as for technical skills, bus! 
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nity organizations all have a share in them. The Communist Party also 
covers the country with a network of propaganda centers which hand 
out much general information on the side. Library and museum ser- 
vices have always been vigorously developed by the Soviet government. 
Ballet, theater, music and opera are generously subsidized, and im- 
mensely popular. 

It follows from the description of technicums given above that the 
old European division of the teaching profession into two or more parts 
has for the time being been accepted by the Soviet government, 
though there are many signs of change. Abolishing illiteracy and uni- 
Versalizing elementary education demanded many teachers im- 
mediately. Now there are more than seven times as many teachers 
as existed in 1914. Until 1957 some teachers’ technicums offered a 
four-year course from the age of 14 (or 2 years after completion of the 
10-year school). Since that year, elementary school teachers have been 
trained in four-year pedagogical institutions or technicums. They enter 
at 17 or 19 years of age. There is an admission examination and the 
Course is hard; yet the leaving certificate does not count as graduation. 

uch teachers are never specialists. They teach all subjects in the first 
four school years, and move up year by year with the children. They 
are paid on a basis of four periods a day, for six days a week. In-service 
training is common, and the best elementary teachers are urged to 
Proceed to higher pedagogical institutes of university standing, where 
Since 1958-1959 more than 1000 places are reserved for them. This is 
Said to be the goal in all teacher training for the future. 

_ The higher pedagogical institutes just referred to are part of the 
higher education system. Over 700 specialized institutes (or colleges of 
advanced technological education) in the USSR run parallel to the uni- 
versities, 7 in some cases exceeding the prestige of the latter. Their differ- 


ence lies in more specialized or “applied” courses. Not all the buildings 
are impressive architecturally; but they are often superbly equipped 
and have magnificent library facilities, with numerous copies of indi- 
Vidual titles and dozens of photostat copies of current learned periodi- 
Cals from all over the world. So in attending a pedagogical institute a 


iscrepancy is sometimes found in the numbers given for Soviet higher gaias 
differences in placing them within foreign-imposed a mde — 
nient to use American sources, particularly the woni a ee inthe USSR 
(1963) a it Part-time Education in the USSR (OS), Soie Education (al published 
7 he U, Se Pee, eden oad Welfare). The most recent overall 
oviet institutions of higher education at European university level 1s a in- 
he universities. (The majority of these also run part-time and correspondence 
S, as well as full-time.) In 1964-1965, total enrollments were 3,600,000. 
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future teacher shares an experience comparable to that of most Soviet 
graduates, the vast majority of whom were institute students. There 
are also general universities (40 in 1961), with over 200,000 students. 
Moscow and Leningrad universities each have more than 20,000, and 
enjoy all-Union prestige, though each of the separate republics has 
at least one university fostering its regional culture as well as serving 
utilitarian purposes. Students in all higher education (except advanced 
theoretical scientists and mathematicians), must now take some 
courses in education. A good supply of excellent scholars thus enters 
teaching. Since 1960, courses in pedagogical institutes have been ex- 
tended to five years—like those in other institutes and universities. 
Teachers trained in them are specialists serving the academic 15-17 
classes and other senior grades in the middle-school. An increasing - 
number, however, are found lower down in the age range and also 1? 
more practical subjects. 
Many institutes can be compared for subject intensity with Amer- 
ican graduate schools, or the Honors specialization of British univer- 
sities and specialized research institutes. On conclusion of the course» 
the student obtains a “diploma.” The term should not be misunde! 
stood; it may be equated with an American master’s degree or a British 
Honors degree—and not just in terms of technical knowledge. EY®- 
witness evidence and personal encounter leave no doubt of the e*- 
tremely high quality of Soviet students. About 60 percent of them o 
technologists (compared with 56 percent in Britain and 25 percent i” 
the USA); more than 40 percent are engineers of some sort. 
Specialized in its application and orientation though Soviet highet 
education usually is, nothing could be further from the truth than t° 
suppose that its alumni are little better than supertechnicians. Those 
institutes or courses devoted directly to the humanities can boast @ 
degree of scholarship and sensibility not to be dismissed lightly-* ve 
has, in fact, been greatly admired throughout the civilized world 
no slight recommendation when we reflect on the isolation Sov’? 
e to endure, imposed by restrictions at home n° PT 
abroad. Moreover, the average level of all-round cultural dev?" 
opment manifested by Soviet specialists is admirable. What ot = 
countries have worried about as a “two cultures” cleavage is less ap” 
parent in the Soviet Union in consequence. e 
Testimony to the excellence of Soviet higher education has com 


from many sources in recent years, but none has been more strik” 


8g, i 
m Tee Fant, a The Humanities in Soviet Higher Education, Toronto: tion 
ed. E. J. Kin; T PAC ma C. L. Wrenn, “Higher Education” in Communist Educa 

F 8. London: Methuen; and Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1963. 
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than that of Lord Robbins,2 who gave his name to the Robbins report 
issued in 1963 by the committee on higher educational reform that 
a the United States, France, West Germany, and the Netherlands 
a ore proceeding to the USSR. He declared that he had “tremen- 
ous respect” for the way in which the Russians had combined quality 
with quantity in education. Some non-Russian observers are foolishly 
misled by the names of Soviet qualifications, above all, the “diploma.” 
Non-Russian comparisons will remind us that in several western 
ea peat countries a “diploma engineer” is the most highly qualified 
i engineers, Incidentally, in this field, Soviet higher institutions have 
ae years been training as many technologists as the rest of the 
Stat put together. Of course, the more settled economy of the United 
a ee or Western Europe could not absorb 60,000 graduate engineers 
ee simply as engineers; but the expanding development of the 
the et Union and its friends can. Moreover, it certainly does no harm to 
on il and administration of a country if such people are 
io in a nonengineering capacity. After all, graduates in the 
offi ics and other nonadministrative fields are widely employed in 
cial capacities. Why not more people with a “polytechnical” back- 
ground? 
ae area where Soviet studies might be severely criticized by people 
Ee . this Anglo-Saxon world is that of the social sciences and other 
th Pirical fields of like nature. There are economists, of course, but 
ey tend to be unempirical because they are working within a Marxist 


Yr W : . A . . . . 
amework of “scientific prediction.” The same circumscription makes 
d seem somehow heretical to a 


“Management” was once 
rest; now it is officially en- 


th 
© superplanning way which directs the 


r 

catie Chterprise. Educators are now 
Vitara. as they used to, but 
tary con shi review of educational dynamics | 
commu: exts. All of this is much more empir 
h nist education and statecraft was in the recent past. , 
nothin whole educational system of the USSR is in full evolution; 
vention, 1s changing faster than technical and higher education. Con- 
sedeq “i distinctions between subjects, OY “Jevels,” are being super- 
Y new arrangements—always to make the most of the human, 
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: : careful 
ientific, and productive potential. Elaborate rese pire for 
EA, re going on, to implement the plan of “10 yea re 
ot i EM with ves forms of intermediate technical ee 
a dates in each specialization are trained in numbers aaa af 
ie it the State Plan; and on graduation they can be ove else- 
Seiler jobs for three years, after which they are Mee to on incen 
skere, Not only directive powers, but financial ann pr ie Teachers 
tives too, ensure the full deployment of skilled Resnis esteti : 
(especially in higher education) are well paid an E aS other 
though there is a moderate teacher shortage there Gara fact show 
sectors of the economy are expanding and paying more. her shortage: 
be assessed against a world background of severe = = anduatsil 
In the USSR, not only ideology and patriotism, but igre odit? 
realism, make leaders of the country’s enterprises realize reion is 
tion is an investment that can never be skimped. Much aE natittl 
also paid to higher education in the arts. There are 47 spe 
tions of this kind, for music, visual arts, theater, and cinem access t0 
No real difference is made between women’s and men’s i third of 
the professions. Some 25 percent of the engineers, about A ere have 
the physicists, and 75 percent of the doctors are women. Thi 
been women generals. Coed 
until 1939, when it was di 
Since Stalin’s death the 
technicization.’ 


Saif 
see ; i s it Y 
ucation is once again the rule, a 


«en oly" 
terest in PO 
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A o an 
need. (The crusading value of ae g 
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sent it as disguised “child labor.’ 
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z i 
ing one third during their owe Je 
as if they had been in a St reen g 
may go well beyond it. For the 67 pe pe 
so selected for “polytechnical and general” courses between- p pli? 
17, there is still some work experience in school workshop wi 
enterprise before leaving school. The 1958-1959 reforms made 
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feature of setting part-time experience in the factory or on the farm; 
but it did not work out well in practice, so the 1964 return to a shorter 
school life over-all cut “outside” work considerably. Some working 
experience is continued, however, and special school-work centers have 
been set up in Moscow and elsewhere. Moreover, all except a minority 
of university or institute entrants have now had two years’ full-time 
working experience beforehand. They are said to be much better stu- 
dents in consequence, in terms of learning as well as of character. 
. Why has there been all this experiment with work-experience? Has 
it all been for reasons of pure utility? Hardly, to judge by the dis- 
gruntled comments of some factory managers who had youngsters 
thrust upon them! It was not the exploitation of child labor, which 
could have been much better done anyway- Serious educational and 
administrative reasons weighed heavily in making the new changes, 
as well as a wish to return to the old genuinely communist principle 
of making education and life into a sort of polytechnical continuum, 
as Krupskaya and Marx wished. (Even the noncommunist Robert 
Owen had outlined kindred proposals in 1813-1816, and had tried to 
make them work in Britain and the United States. But Soviet edu- 
cators do not like you to say too much about that.) We can see the 
immediate justification for altering Stalin’s overacademic curriculum 
by looking at its results. i , 
The undoubted bottleneck in the approaches to Soviet higher edu- 
cation before 1958 certainly made diversion of would-be students neces- 


Sary on merely numerical grounds; the hangover of European disdain 


for “dirty hands” occupations was felt even in Russia. Such bourgeois 
immorality obstructed the building of a collective spirit, of course; but 
ìt also was a nuisance when technicians, maintenance men and super- 
visory people were needed rather than more pioneers 0 f xeseately or 
teachers—abundantly supplied by the ten-year school. Middle-grade oc- 
Cupations are those predominantly needed by contemporary society, 
and even more by the automated world of tomorrow. Soviet society 1s as 
Planned as its economy. A Marxist must believe that patterns of pro- 
duction and distribution provide not simply the material basis for life, 

ut its very roles and perceptions; they are, therefore, the stuff of 
culture and the web of sensibilities. This is much nearer to medieval 
Christianity, and to Dewey, than the nineteenth-century traditions 
of European schooling. Stalin's formalization of the curriculum of the 
ten-year school, therefore, through the foundation of Soviet techno- 
gical triumphs, was a reversion to continental (but noncommunist ) 
assumptions and also a departure from the “American” ideas Lenin 
had admired. De-Stalinization reintroduced more “Jearning-by-doing”’; 
It also combined what had become necessary for the next stage of 
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industrialization with what was thought socially desirable as Den 
step toward communist culture. Previous ad hoc attempts to ze ee 
academic half-successes for practical work were not popular or sa 
factory, as this one is. . ide 
One universal reason for inattention and absenteeism among © l 
school children is boredom. The inclusion of sub jects of more obvious y 
practical value, especially when the training is given residentially wI 
from home, will probably help to cut down the uneasiness and ae 
affection of youth. The Soviet Union, like most other nations now, oer 
its problems of juvenile delinquency and the type of borderline beua d 
that not long ago produced beatniks and hot-rodders in the Uni Ro 
States and Teddy boys in England. No one is so likely to be a publi 
nuisance as a young person whose abundant energies are unabsorbe 
while his ambitions are frustrated. il 
It is a mistake to imagine that polytechnicization need necessa? y 
be a whittling-down of the liberalizing possibilities of education. 4 
more insight or conviction is gained by linking studies with practic A 
considerations, well and good. Yet, however praiseworthy the plan mā 


conceivably be, the sudden change found the teachers unprepate®: 
They have been, as we have seen, trai 


. . r 
n The outside observer is more interested to discover what unde 
lies the initiation of this thi 


lowed Stalin’s death, western 
stirring of independence that migh 
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munist dictatorship. Undoubtedly, something of the sort seems to have 
occurred. There have been violent repressions in East Germany. Poland 
Seems to have come as close to emulating Tito as her Soviet masters 
Were prepared to allow. Hungary went too far in the direction of 
liberalism, and was ruthlessly quashed with violence and bloodshed. 
Such violent eradication of “counterrevolution” is quite in keeping 
with communist philosophy, but what prompted this anxiety abroad 
Was perhaps an inner disturbance at home. It has been credibly said 
that the communist regime’s ideological hold over its own youth was 
at stake. Much emphasis has been placed since 1956 on the establish- 
ment of increased numbers of boarding schools, presumably for greater 
Control and discipline. Stress has also been laid since 1958 on the dis- 
Ciplinary value of work. 

Reference has already been made to the difficulties experienced by 
School-leavers in getting into higher education. At the universities and 
Colleges themselves it has become fashionable to cultivate independent 
attitudes, read “dangerous” books, discuss heterodox ideas, and gen- 
erally to become “decadent.” In free countries this sort of puppy-play 
'S No more than a trial of strength against what is old and traditional. 

n the Soviet Union it could be a challenge to the communist way. 
ne affected Western European clothes and hot jazz records of the 
Stilyagi (Teddy boys, beatniks) are certainly more than a matter for 
critical cartoons in the comic papers now; the Soviet authorities go 
out of their way to denounce the disaffection of these youths. Dis- 
Satisfaction has probably not so far reached the stage of serious disaffec- 
tion, however; and some criticism or heterodoxy (at any r: ate in poetry 
and Music, and perhaps in the interpretation of the Marxist canon in 
Telation to similar things) can apparently be accepted. Striking evi- 
ence of this is shown in open debates in Soviet periodicals, and still 
More in the visits of Yevgeny Yevtushenko and other “angry young 
men” to Western capitals. . ae 3 
et undergraduate excesses must not be considered in isolation. At 
the Working-class, less intellectual level in the Soviet Union, there has 
een hooliganism, delinquency, and “even religion!” Even in the com- 
munist world, opportunities and rewards are evidently so unequal that 
a kind of brutal repudiation occurs. Sometimes there is good reason 
for frustration. That is no doubt why, after Stalin’s death, a consider- 
able decentralization of management—or at least a devolution of 
"esponsibility under the central, watchful eye of Moscow—has been 
Mitiated. As one writer put it, the immense beehive of Moscow bureauc- 
racy has been overturned. The safe jobs are no more. Managers are to 
© More effective and responsible in their sphere. Remote control can 
evidently become too remote. We may be sure that the dispersal of 
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industrial responsibility is not only for strategic reasons. It is at least 
partly caused by a need for greater public contentment. Admittedly, 
it coincides with an announced determination to open up the east and 
north more effectively. The twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party in 1956 published plans for the irrigation of large stretches of 
arid land in Asia. There has long been a movement of the young people 
to the “virgin lands” either before or immediately after their college 
careers. This migration is semivoluntary, and those who participate 
usually find it a rewarding experience. From the point of view of the 
top administrators, it must undoubtedly be a safety valve also. 

Communist orthodoxy had in the past clamped down on literary and 
artistic deviation as though it were political sacrilege. In recent years 
there have been unprecedented strayings from the party line. By 1960, 
university professors could publicly listen, without fear, to broadcasts 
in English from British and American radio stations—not just in the! 
homes but in the faculty clubs. Strangers meeting casually in bars an! 
public places would freely discuss such programs, either initiating @ 
conversation or willingly taking part in one when started. They clea” y 
had read and listened widely. They also took anticommunist visitors t° 
their homes, though 1957 was the first year that teachers had bee? 
permitted to do so. As said previously, this “loosening up” process E 
continuing. 

It is impossible to state, or even to guess, what the future will be, 
Sr myTatein ie matter of politics or of liberal evolution in literature 
pha e On thing is quite certain: the controls are still there. he 
apis H Fiat grees oe full development of her vast camber 
ing up of vast opita SES k human device. Every day sees the bwi th 
gaat yg igs al resources and the founding of real human we 

Onservation, fine crops, material advantages. This, ° 
course, could well be done without communism: i s that 
those dake ii : i ism; but it so happens * ~ 

g it now are communists, and claim they do it becavs? 
they are communists. The masters of the Soviet Uni re able t° 
lend technical assistance to countries į oe aa it. They 
would probably do so even if it ae iain ate need 5 i theif 
own citizens, and perhaps this does ena ts bes MaE an 
educational prowess of the Soviet system is ee i © stablishe 
as to be beyond controversy; it is unremittin 1 Sante aS over?” 
ments of the United S Ely watchediby theg ry 
E a (3 a tates, of the Commonwealth countries, of every 

ation. It is the envy (or the lodestar) of emergent territories- 


: writer on social and educational backgrounds will not meddle with 
pe ie canoes but since 1957 Soviet leaders have repeatedly declar? 
oe : povici Unions “inexorable” technological advance towar 

igher standard of living for the world was a more potent weap” 
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in her armory than all the nuclear weapons ingenuity could devise. 
Most of the world is too backward, hungry, and ignorant to be fastidious. 
It sees real advance in science, technology, and production; it sees 
educational advance far beyond the dreams of man half a century ago; 
it cannot stop to consider the political price because it has no experi- 
ence of freedom whereby to measure what has been surrendered. The 
only effective counterblast of noncommunist nations is to show that, 
in equal circumstances, they can achieve an equal or superior excel- 
lence which will spill over all the same material abundance—together 
with a richer political, social, and personal experience. 

To sum up, what does living in the Soviet system mean to its millions 
of men, women, and children? To outsiders it seems in some ways a 
gray and repressive life. Congested housing, mainly poor quality con- 
Sumer goods at high prices, regimentation, dull fashions, and conven- 
tional art—these are what we see, even if we forget the grim political 
side. What does it matter that full-time working hours are being 
steadily reduced to a maximum of 40 a week, with the aim of 35 before 
long? What is it to outside observers that Soviet maternity leave is 
now 112 days of paid absence, or that sick workers get holidays in fine 
hotels in the Crimea? Outsiders miss the subtle taste of freedom. But 
then we are judging by inappropriate criteria—our own, and not theirs. 
Those who, for example, are accustomed to being packed like sardines 
Inside Indian trains, or to riding on the top in the dust and heat, do 
not object to third-class travel in European trains. They may think 
it luxury. So it is with the Soviet citizen, as a rule. But education is, 
fortunately, a discontenting thing in itself—and at its best a potent 
Source of “divine discontent.” It is to be hoped that the evolution we 
have experienced, and that Russian liberals experienced in the past, 
May repeat itself. Whether this happens oY not will certainly be decided 
M part by the educational and technological successes of the non- 
Communist world. It also depends on international education. 

Tn this chapter every attempt has been made to point out the com- 
Parative austerity, if not drabness, of private expectations 1n the Soviet 

mon. But people who are living in what they feel to be an emergency 
Out of which they will triumphantly emerge, will often put up with 

€ rationing of what we consider essentials but they consider desirable 
luxuries, Therefore what we think of life in the Soviet Union is irrele- 
vant; the only sensible criterion is what Soviet citizens and their neigh- 
ors think. The neighbors are very important in this case. They are 
more than half of mankind. Much of what they see under the hammer 


and sickle seems more attractive than their own present lot even now. 
S Soviet productivity approaches American productivity, and Ameri- 
i the reach of the hungry 


can- : , 
n-style material abundance comes closer to 
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world, the growing admiration for Soviet technology ie site 
bounds. Education on the Soviet plan is recognized as the fou 

Russian development. . 
pa of those neighbors who see plainly the perils of mari 
authoritarianism are harried by their own extreme underdeve op ene 
They have seldom been helped very much by noncommunists—a ne 
rate until recently. The United States has been outstandingly sien me 
and other Western nations too; yet embarrassing evils remain. a mi 
is great underproduction of food in the world, and bad eer : 
what is grown. Part of this imperfection arises from the inabi Fed 
poor nations to buy other people’s surplus—or even their waste. sep 
cannot acquire purchasing power until they develop industria y fa 
build services (such as shipping, works of art, precision engineermns, 
or mercantile and administrative skill) that other nations want to buy: 
None of this can happen without education 
very inexpensive developments, 
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world affairs, therefore, especially in its cultural influence on desper- 
ately poor countries, we have to feel as vividly as possible what it means 
to have a neighbor who has recently and with difficulty done all these 
wonderful things, and apparently made them available both to its 
own subjects and to others, irrespective of nationality and color. Our 
own objections to the Soviet system then seem trivial, compared with 
the multiple gains held out by using Soviet methods. In wartime, as 
we ourselves have seen, even convinced liberals and democrats accept 
curtailment of freedoms and privileges. Greater things are at stake, 
things upon which peacetime privileges and opportunities are based. 
For the majority of mankind, the mere acquisition of the material 
basis for what we call civilized living is still a long way off. The winning 
of it is a war more desperate than we have ever known, because it is 
lifelong and merciless. 

Empires, besides inflicting ce 
ns subject peoples what riches can b 
lat days, be obtained by emulating wes 

ic excellence. Those very empires have 
the educational and administrative foundations necessary for the 
building of indigenous progressive societies. But it is not surprising 
that, where a speedy and gallant emancipation has not been permitted 
to former subjects, there should remain an impatience of occidental 
hegemony and a doubt whether democracy really means what it is 
Supposed to do. All the nations with many overseas representatives ex- 
Port some poor specimens along with their worthier examples. 
ee who want success quickly, therefore, and who want it without 

e seeming wastefulness of inequality and “muddling through,” are 
Usually attracted toward a planned rather than an evolutionary society. 
d ot even Soviet harshness in some respects seems less humane than 
f €stitution and former repression. The things that seem central and 
Undamentally objectionable in a communist or near-communist sys- 
Mire when we look at it, may seem to others merely an accidental dis- 

vantage, like fumes and heat from a highly productive furnace. 
wan terial development is of prime educational importance. That is 
sat? agencies like UNESCO devote such energies to fundamental edu- 
ad lon, food production, the elements of government and commercial 

ministration. The Colombo Plan for the development of south and 


Southeast Asia is another agency of paramount educational importance, 


On a world view. The unprecedented generosity of the United States 


Sovernment in the postwar period has helped the painful stages of 
Ploneer industrialization or agricultural reform in many countries. 
He investment by private persons and corporations is also of great 

e; yet it needs to be done with extreme sensitivity if it is not to be 


rtain injustices, have also shown for- 
e envied and now, in these 
tern technological and scho- 
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misconstrued as “economic imperialism.” Not one of these activities 
can be effectively assessed without reference to the influence of the 
Soviet Union as a potential alternative, or China as another. 

The position of China is difficult and peculiar. It is far too vast a 
subject to treat here. But communist history is mainly repeating itself, 
at least in public works and in schools. There is immediate concentra- 
tion on capital development. Major works of reconstruction are under- 
taken. Communications by rail, road, and cable are being revolutionized. 
Rivers are being spanned for the first time, and power resources are 
being exploited with great speed. Schooling is groomed (or desperately 
trimmed, as in 1965-1966) to serve immediate technological and po- 
litical ends. Its recipients are obviously enthusiastic and prepared to 
tolerate hardship. They work hard in return for the benefits. Uni- 
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1917, declared in 1966 (at the age of 85) his belief in the continuity of 
the Russian character and civilization—of which communism was but 
a phase. Yet it is a European phase—in part a consequence of Byzantine 
Christianity and of the Industrial Revolution—in part an educational 
pattern. ; 
How far might that pattern be usable elsewhere? How might it 
develop in the Soviet Union itself, as the nations comprising that fed- 
eration achieve a higher standard of living and a lower sense of urgency? 
But rather than venture here upon a purely speculative and hazardous 
Study that could not in any case be profitably undertaken in a small 
compass, it would be better to consider the case of India. India has 
similar economic difficulties in some respects; she also has a vast and 
Mounting population. For the first time she is able to control her own 
destiny as in independent country. The solutions with which she is 
experimenting may ultimately be of supreme importance to Asia and 


Africa, and in turn to mankind. 
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their educational problems and responses might seem to have some 
affinity. 

But when we turn to such a country as India, we feel unable to fore- 
cast either prosperity or world leadership. The land is so poor, the 
Population so vast, and the present situation so depressing. On the 
other hand, our own nineteenth-century forebears were unable to fore- 
See our world, and we may be making just as serious mistakes in our own 
calculations, It is stupid to see the future in contemporary terms. 
It is also misleading to judge other people’s educational problems by 
Our own frame of reference. The children of India are undoubtedly 
being taught in schools and universities. They will be trained in fields 
and factories and offices. But to see the crux of Indian education we 
have to look beyond these familar institutions and come down to funda- 
mentals which we take for granted, but which in India are suddenly 
revealed as demanding all the educational skill we can muster. 

It is time for us to consider children on a different plane of reality. 

he whole world’s problems of food and population, of class, of super- 
Stition, of poverty and disease are gathered together in the Indian 
Peninsula in an acute form. (Most references to India in this chapter 
might also be applied with minor variations to Pakistan.) The solu- 
tions which India can achieve for these ancient problems may well place 
er among the nations which have most benefited mankind. We must 
also reflect that no human community so far has effectively suggested 
‘OW to safeguard the old “liberal” or “rounded” humanities in a world 
at is increasingly specialized, industrialized, urbanized, and prole- 
tarian. This is a matter in which India feels vitally concerned. Any 
Solution she can even tentatively suggest will help to save the health 
ae Sanity of mankind. The educational and economic problems of 
im ‘2 seem at first glance to be in another world from our own; but in 
ith they epitomize the ancient terrors of mankind, and they may 
S0 comprise its future. , E: 5 
a © country is more in need of radical reshaping than India, or sever $i 
asons. India, although the seat of the Hindu way of life for thousands 
ol Years, achieved a new beginning only in 1947. She then ceased to be a 
ependent part of the British Empire, and became instead a self- 
Soverning member of the Commonwealth of Nations like Canada. She 
aS the first nonwhite dominion, and the first republic to stay in the 

“™monwealth. India had never previously been united, except under 

ritish rule, and even then several princely states had large autonomy. 

ough Pakistan broke away asa self-contained Muslim federation in 
Wo parts, the remaining territories of the republic of India survived as 
8reat nation knowing unitary existence for the first time. It now con- 
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sists of 16 states and some smaller, centrally administered territories. 

Yet it was not only its newness that faced India with a challenge. 
She has many profound problems, each grave enough to be urgently 
critical in its own right, but each even more complicated by being bound 
up with the others. The first is that India has the lowest standard of 
living in the world—and that far below the comprehension of those who 
have only experienced destitution in Europe. There is just not enough 
food to fend off starvation from time to time, not to think of health 
or (even more remotely) prosperity. The majority of Indians know what 
it is like to be hungry—not merely in the sense of missing a familiar 
meal or two, but in the sense of being undernourished to the point of 
disease and the risk of death. Nothing happens ona small scale in India 


peasantry are skirting subsistence level 
a cash crop, any one of these visitati 

In case this sounds like an exagger, 
tion with a few hard facts, In 1960 
only £21 ($58.00) a year. Som 


1 n eats 179 pounds and the average American 
214 pounds. Amidst all this poverty, the Indian economy is being made 
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percent in order to keep India solvent 
and free from starvation. 
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when there is already insufficient food to go round for the most meager 
standard of living. This calculation says nothing of other social needs 
such as health and education. 

Too many babies are not the only problem. Because of starvation, 
malnutrition, disease, and other misfortunes, India long had an almost 
incredible mortality rate. No Indian baby could expect to live much 
more than 20 years in the not-too-distant past. Advances in the control 
of malaria and other tropical diseases have increased life expectancy 
by more than 10 years in a comparatively short time. More mouths to 
feed! Fewer deaths in childbirth! Longer parenthood! So the spiral 
rises. 

Rising population is not a problem confined to India, or to Asia. It 
is most rapid in South America; but as the population of Asia is so 
immense now, the actual increase there fast outstrips that anywhere 
else. It is worth reflecting on these figures. Out of a total world popula- 
tion of well over 3,300 million people, nearly half are found in 
China, the Indian peninsula, and Ceylon. The world population is in- 
creasing by 80 persons every minute; some 170 babies are born, and 
only 90 people die. The total human race counts 120,000 more than 
yesterday, and at least 43 million more than at this time last year. At 
this rate the number of human beings will be doubled by the end of 
the century. In fact, with medical advance, the rate is already being 
stepped up, because the death rate is being quickly lowered while the 
birth rate Stays fairly steady at 34 per thousand per annum. India, in 
particular, is a country where a diminished death rate is likely to in- 
crease the population enormously. It was the reduction of the death 
rate, even more than large Victorian families, that brought about the 
sudden increase of population in nineteenth-century England. In India 
the increase has been appropriately called an explosion. 

Before considering the measures taken to cope with this and related 
problems, it will be as well to complete our picture of the total situ- 
ation. The total area of the Indian peninsula is about half that of the 
United States’ mainland territories; there are roughly 1,265,000 square 
miles in India, and 365,000 in Pakistan. Yet the tadianeand Pakistanis 
outnumber Americans by nearly three to one. There are no external 
resources, few raw materials such as minerals, little industrialization, 
and little expectation from trade. Much of the land is exhausted by 
centuries of cropping, and some is desert or mountain. 

The Indians so densely crowding this large country live for the most 
part (85 percent) in villages, which number about half a million oF 
more. The majority of them are self-contained units, where subsist- 
ence agriculture meagerly supports peasant families and innumerable 
small craftsmen serving rural and domestic needs. Jawaharlal Nehru 
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once estimated the total of these underemployed and penurious crafts- 
men as 100 million. Their earnings are unbelievably small; but they are 
higher than those of the peasants, for whom it is a comparatively rare 
thing to handle money. Even then that is usually in coins worth a mere 
fraction of a penny. Anywhere in India one can see people endlessly 
walking about on the off-chance of being hired. In the great cities many 
just sit or lie around hopelessly. Urbanization in India is already a run- 
away problem, without the support and supplements that have made 
up Indian life for millennia. Though village life is hard, and fraught 
With incessant labor, it has traditionally enfolded the population in the 
security of the Hindu way of life. The very caste system helped to en- 
Sure easy acceptance of status for the present in the hope of promotion 
in another life. To us it seems deplorably unjust; but then we should re- 
flect what human beings have endured without much or any complaint 
m the interests of stability. Security is a basic human need. When it is 
associated with religions it is sometimes encouraged as “resignation.” 
The Hindu way of life is not so much enjoined by religious dictation 
as practiced out of habit. In addition to the influence of example itself, 
the tradition of oral instruction is very strong in the villages to this day, 
and this is a powerful force in education (sometimes very conservative) 
that must be reckoned with in our assessment of other methods of in- 
struction. In a village, respect for the guru, or wise man, may be para- 
Mount. Besides, rural people everywhere (especially in a preliterate 
State) set great store by proverbs, riddles, and the like. The rules of 
Ndian life are those evolved for self-sufficient and isolated villages. 


fie | example, the veneration of the cow originated in an unwillingness 
© kill or harm the constant supplier of milk and butter and cheese. 
ded hide and other products 


arter its natural death the animal yiel i U 
tah way. To this day the life of the village 1$ regulated by ancient 
m stom and the rural round of ceremonial, linked with crops and ani- 
i Its pivot is the local temple or shrines. 
‘eee life moves round the well or ponc ; : 
the local stores. The villages are feebly linked with each other and 


6 € outside world by earth tracks or muddy roads; along them the pace 
Communication is that of the oxcart or the pedestrian. When epi- 
hecked toll, the population 


demic. 
id ce and natural disasters took an unc ‘ 
Not increase beyond the native resources. Now there are far too 


ny hands to till and harvest crops for the landowner, and far too 
true, and likely to remain 


f industries in some areas during 


d (usually contaminated), 
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for those who remain. In the old days the crops were consumed locally. 
Now modernization has made familiar the notion of the cash crop, 
garnered and sold for profit (not the villagers’) in some distant town. 
Less stays behind, and the standard of living is worsened, at least by 
comparison with that of others. 

Though toil is relentless from dawn to dusk, the human surplus is 
such that many are unoccupied. Between about 1951 and 1955, four 
million new jobs were found; but in the same years natural increase 
added another seven million to those looking for jobs. It is obvious that 
unemployment and underemployment depress wages to an almost in- 
credibly low level. To give an example: elementary school teachers are 
paid much higher wages than the average, but in 1955 some of them 
received eight rupees ($1.50 or 10 shillings) a month as wages in rural 
districts. However, properly qualified teachers now earn about ten times 
that amount. The huge population and ensuing cheapness cause human 
muscles to be used where Western people would hardly credit. It is 


much cheaper to use manpower to empty wagons of railway ballast, 
or to carry baskets of earth from excavation 
steel girders, than to use machinery. Tho 
can be seen helping to pile up a railway e 
a housing site. The conveyer belt of India 
12,000 workers were employed on one double-tier bridge in China, and 
between 100,000 and 200,000 manual workers were engaged in laying 
: a stretch of railway track. A similar labor situation is typical of 
ndia. 
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ae = draw it for them. Hindu religious custom forbids a high-caste 
ee ee gat food contaminated by low-caste or “untouchable” people. 
ability” z ao is enough to make food unclean. Though “untouch- 
DAE EEE A it remains an extreme illustration of the low 
majorityin “af pat on poor human beings—who compose the great 
Pod therefore clear that the low standard of living cannot be con- 
Seach Fd from the problem of overpopulation. Even if there were 
Pit es to go around, the wage structure is not such as to enable 
aniy eA o buy enough. Nor are there enough jobs to provide wages of 
Belts » no matter how miserable. Any prospect of industrialization 
ae EE to raise the question of reducing the demand for crude 
hand. Tadi urther below the level of that now available. On the other 
moka ns a needs better health, more skills to turn into cash, more 
aes A or capital development, more industries. None of these aims 
shoe ealized without improved education. Here again the population 
SOE i appears. The number of literate Indians has been rising for 

ime; yet the proportion of these actually decreased in relation to 


i whole for several years. 
ae circumstances effective 
litenn opr better crops is of more 
have oi eople who have learned to rea 
dition’: ooks or lack the time or energy | em; bu 
It will i the skills of health and community well-being is likely to last. 
iore be ai fruit cumulatively. Unfortunately, it may also result in 
tation abies. It is obvious that one fundamental step must be the limi- 
abi or India’s fertility; but Indians are So poor that the cheapest 
tis n contraceptive is at present too dear for those who need it most. 
N said that it is cheaper simply to have babies if the 
not E: can, and to let the mother or the baby (or both) die if she can- 
A Ce iy deaths from various causes are still appallingly frequent 
alko inci, partly of economic destitution and malnutrition, but 
ant x teeble education. “Basic education” in the subjects of domestic 
tual Eat urA interest can easily precede formal schooling (and even- 
ee ead to it), especially in a country like India where the commu- 
alwa ion of wisdom relies so much on oral instruction. But it is not 
oat a easy to secure sympathy in the villages for suitable instructors 
` he towns. The facts may all be known, and the opportunities for 


impr. ; 
Provement available; yet they may all be ignored. 
y limitation were available without 


Supposing reliable means of family limitatic ; 

viction woa still be necessary to bring information and carry con- 

that = t is necessary that the information should seem to matter, and 
it should be properly used. We take it for granted that it matters 


information about health and 
immediate significance than 
d soon forget about it if they 
to read them; but basic edu- 
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to reduce the strain on young women, to save life, to improve standards 
of education and social prestige, to save India from self-suffocation. 


us to reduce our road deaths (more numerous than those in a ieee 
war of recent years) by abandoning private motoring or reducing speed. 


the practice of sati (now stamped out, though 
ustom required widows to burn themselves to 
ral pyre of their husbands. Girls and women in India 


ges is exceedingly slow to 
emancipation seem to belong to 


wide extension of compulsory schoolj 
chance of social reform will be secu 
We foreigners must not interpret too nai 
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Ea E eee disgraces for an Indian family has always been to be left 
itda = en daughters. Therefore prosperous parents of lower or 
tee = will frequently give a daughter some extended schooling 
Skolk ek, can arrange a better marriage for her. That is to say, the 
iyestnei yiana not the mere girl) will thus obtain a more profitable 
estion fi - Such perspicacity is more often shown too if the girl in 
tages. ee to be a bit darker than usual, or has other disadvan- 
later too > a these circumstances may have their education continued 
apres w er orders) by their husband’s families, for the same socio- 
of this ki a and not out of personal consideration. Maneuvers 
highly rs n Aan particularly common among those prosperous and 
tronic Ra is ee to be able to go to college and university. It is 
and the U un that many Indian women graduates in western Europe 
the Teck iia States owe their chances to such inegalitarian prompt- 
household , equal consideration is also abundantly shown in the many 
Wider and family demands placed upon Indian women, who must 
studies = them in addition to their career responsibilities or onerous 
iar te © the mere experience of education and the unfolding of 
aome a other than the traditional ones do not in themselves 
t follo ically emancipate Indian women or change their status greatly. 
that ihe, from what we observe in these highly exceptional women 
still ee and social prospects for ordinary girls in India 

At thi e much to be desired. f 
oai e S point we must observe that no educationa l 
aty a take place without profoundly altering the social context. 
often Pie sae ideas have to be challenged. It may be necessary, and 
dtr a to alienate the generations from each other. We may begin 
ater a eriments on a small-scale and tentative basis; but sooner or 
so dist ett social system will be leavened or challenged. It is not 
Sharka x bing a process when the historic background is such that the 
so far 5 be absorbed, or when social advance has already proceeded 
further hat an evolutionary and free society is flexible enough for 
» €asy change. But when a tradition-bound country like India 
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tak mes involved, it is necessary for those who supervise reform to 
n a detailed and com- 


ake A pide 
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rifts will gape, uprootedness 


here, and existing resources 
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lor cultural change 
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and Daye vigilance. Otherwise frightful 
will be di ferment will be found everyW 

ndia aida before new ones can be develo 
capital 3680 little in the way of economic reserves, so little educated 
ning ohn which she can draw, that the strictest budgeting and plan- 
iirst act. Bl be maintained. Therefore it is not surprising that one of the 
3 S of the new government was the establishment of a Planning 
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through a series of Five-Year Plans. Though education in India is a 
state responsibility and not a federally administered activity, never- 
theless the Central Advisory Board of Education exercises great in- 
fluence, and the All-India Council for Technical Education is planning 
scientific and technological training on a wide scale. Only thus can the 
domestic and personal problems we have considered be tackled in 
accordance with India’s prospects of evolution. Change must be realistic 
in terms of the resources and opportunities available. Indian lack of 
realism in planning is a byword in India itself; one official plan after 
another has repeated the recommendations of its predecessor. 

The difficulties reviewed so far can be listed as follows: those arising 
from India’s recent emancipation, and from her newness as a sovereign 
nation; those provoked by the need for forward evolution without the 
chaos that might result from a sudden disruption of the old systems 
of social rehearsal; problems of social inequality; those caused by an 
acute shortage of capital and the terrible destitution of India’s people; 
those of a rapidly growing population in a land so crowded that men 
are cheap; the low status of women: and general ignorance and supe! 
stition. This is a formidable enough list, but we have not finished yet- 
There are also to be considered the disadvantages of geography and 
climate; problems arising from food habits (associated with religious 
beliefs); acute language difficulties; outmoded ideas about schooling 
and the aims of education; and finally anxieties about the political 
future of the country, especially in relation to democracy at home an 
would be a desperate situation for any nation to 
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matter indifferent. It signifies only that the state takes no part in 
religious controversies. It will require no views and forbid no views on 
religious matters. This is in contrast with Pakistan (which at first 
officially proclaimed itself an Islamic state), with Indonesia (also 
founded on Islam) and with Burma (Buddhist). Hinduism is one of the 
most tolerant and assimilative of religions; yet it was considered safer 
for the people as a whole to declare India secular. Thus we may hope 
that the sectarian disputes which disrupt many countries, and have 


frequently resulted in massacres in many parts of the world, may be 
hope also that the reform of the 


avoided. On the positive side we may 

caste system and of food habits will be made easier. Some 85 percent 
of Indians are Hindus by faith; about 10 percent are Muslim, including 
former ministers of education and the current President; 2 percent are 
Christian; 2 percent are Sikhs; and approximately one percent are 
Jains, Buddhists, Parsees, Jews, and so on. 
_ To anyone reflecting on the acute shortages which bedevil India, 
ìt always seems strange that cattle (which are sacred in Hindu belief ) 


een about unmolested and are only very impe 
© seen interrupting the traffic in big cities; they eat much-needed 
ops; they are not bred systematically for dairy utility; and their meat 
S just wasted though it is greatly needed as a source of protein. Indians 
vary in what they will eat; but the majority are vegetarians living on 
a very poor diet. Yet their religion does not actually forbid them to eat 
meat, and those who come to cool countries like Britain can be per- 
Suaded to build up their resistance with meat, even with beef and veal. 
andit Nehru, the former prime minister of India, never scrupled to 
make clear his contempt for the veneration of the cow. Secular-minded 
ae do not hesitate to point out the paradoxes of Indian regard 
or the sacred animal. Emaciated, diseased and entirely abandoned 
Cattle can be seen everywhere. They may live for 20 years, reproducing 
Scrawny progeny to no purpose; but no one wants to kill a single one, 
and the traffic may be in a turmoil because of homeless animals whose 
Owners have turned them loose. Some states positively forbid the 


Slaughter killed, and can give 
t of . buffaloes could be killed, ani g 
cattle. Yet lusty DU a We eed tan 


ie supply of milk as well as meat if ne 7 ; 
we look after the buffalo,” an Indian has been heard to observe. 
At the cattle census of 1960, the approximate total number of cows 
and bulls was 176 million with an additional 51 million buffalo. That 
makes up a quarter of the world’s cattle population—about one cow 
°r buffalo for every two inhabitants, and reproducing at about the 
Same rate. The poor quality of many of these animals is shown by the 
act that the average consumption of milk by Indians is pathetically 
OW by world standards (estimated to be 15 centiliters a year). Officials 


rfectly used. They may 
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of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations know 
well enough what to advise: cull the cattle, select for milk production, 
and eventually use the meat; for as things are, animals of all kinds are 
believed to consume more food than India imports. 

However, the cow is more than a religious emblem; it is also strongly 
felt by some politicians to be a symbol of nationalism. Everyone knows 
too that it is a token of Hinduism versus any other religion—of no small 
significance in the “community”-conscious world of the Indian (we 
would say, “sectarian” world in this conn 


genuine religious scruples must be overcome by anyone taking such 


ation of India is also absolutely enormous, 
quantities of food desperately needed by 
ʻe sacred, and must not be killed. They are 
Yy might be. It has been officially estimated 


:400 millions consumed 12 mil- 
> yet Indian respect for all life makes 
ven nonsacred animals (though the rat is occasion- 
rny matter for any would-be reformer. Apart from 
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: s ie poten i 
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besetting Indian statesmanship. In the matter under review, secularism 
seems essential: yet careful cultivation of genuine, humane values in 
a new social matrix will also be as necessary as it is unprecedented. 
Also associated with caste status and religious scruples is the method 
of distributing and cultivating the land. A great deal of land has been 
redistributed and entrusted to new ownership (or cultivation) after the 
expropriation of great landlords, who were often absentees from their 
estates. The next stage will be the establishment of a more self-suffi- 
aent peasantry, well educated in a range of technical skills transcend- 
Mmg caste limitations, and with a balanced diet now denied to them by 
religious habits. It will also be highly desirable to secure the economic 
future for such peasants by organizing cooperatives for marketing, 
for the purchasing of requirements, and for insurance. Before these 
desiderata can be achieved, a great deal of education will be necessary. 
m the other hand, the gradual establishment of self-help organizations 
Y agrarian reform will perhaps be the most promising vehicle of 
elementary education in responsible citizenship as well as in factual 
information, Indeed, an appreciation of this possibility was the main- 
Spring of Gandhi’s plans for “basic education.” He urged the cultiva- 
tion of “head and hand” together. UNESCO programs are very similar. 
Reforms of the kind just mentioned seem inevitable in the case of 
India; yet they are all too easily stigmatized by the ill-informed as 
religious and socialistic. They are certainly not irreligious, though 
ey combat superstition which the ignorant confuse with religion. 
} ndoubtedly they are socialistic. It is difficult to see what else could 
Appen in the special circumstances of Indian difficulties. Not a penny 
can be wasted, so that the whole process must be publicly regulated 
Mn the best interests of all. There is no private capital available for 
investment on the scale required, and India has so far not enough 
external trade, On the other hand, Indian planning is a bulwark against 
ihe oMmunist chaos.? If India were to become communist, something 
i two thirds of the human race would be under the red flag, and the 
ances of the other nations in Asia staying free would be remote in- 
Pe Democrats everywhere need to appreciate how vital for them 
lt is that India, by her radical planning for social justice, should succeed 
3 a socialistic experiment. That implies no recognition of socialism 
a valid commodity for export. It simply recognizes it as an alter- 
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native preferable to totalitarian communism. India is committed to 
democracy. Her statesmen, though many of them have proved on 
patriotism by being imprisoned as rebels, are also steeped in the libera 
traditions of the west. ; 
Starting out on plans of reform, however, is not the same thing as 
having everything ready for change. The size of India and the difficulty 
of communication have already been referred to; there are other handi- 
caps of a geographic nature. Some regions are desert, and greatly in 
need of extensive irrigation, Most parts, however, are seasonally sub- 
jected to the swamping downp 
fails or is substandard 
the rice and oth 


local scale, At the , ` India has 

: 5 . other extreme, In aa 
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ism), local ways of living and looking at life should be full of individ- 
uality. Diversity of idioms in practical matters is sometimes a barrier 
to national cooperation; yet an even greater obstacle to common effort 
and understanding is the great variation in language found in India. If 
we include the distinct dialects that have enough idiosyncracies to 
make them difficult to understand by those who are not native to an 
area, we can count well over 200 different languages in India. Some are 
spoken by tens of millions, and some only by thousands. (To correct 
a false impression given by some writers on Comparative Education, 
it is necessary to point out that the number of speakers has nothing 
to do with the distinctness of a language. Romany (the gypsy tongue) 
and Basque are not widely spoken in Europe; but they are nearly 
unique. Nothing more easily divides people from each other culturally 
than language). £ 
m: Fourteen of the Indian languages are m i eve 
ese have fine literatures reaching back into remote antiquity; 


others have a much humbler literary status, though they are govern- 


Mental languages and widely used for commerce. Of the other 200 or 
developed an alphabet. In mixed 


zo minor languages, some have not yet 
Mguistic groups it is often an important principle that children should 
pe given primary instruction in their mother tongue, and proceed to 
struction in a major regional language later. However, 1n India’s 
ormative stages this raises the question whether these marked local 
Variations should be crystallized by being accorded literary form in 
Ooks. Let us take a comparison from Europe. If during the sixteenth 
ey the Scandinavian languages (which are mutually intelligible 
© Practiced listeners), had not been written down in distinct literatures, 
2 Common “Scandinavian” for literary use might have evolved. In 
Witzerland, vernacular Swiss German is very different from the liter- 
ary High German of the Bible, the pulpit, and the radio stations (even 
as it is spoken by Swiss); but it has not been stylized in written form 
Until very recently, for usé in elementary classes. Indian reformers, 
who are likely to set a precedent for many generations to come, are 
ma with a difficult choice between sympathy for the vernacular 
eae coincides with the general practice of professional educators) 
a realistic outlook for the future. ; Tr 
the e Dravidian languages of the south are notoriously different trom 
Sanskrit derivatives in the north, and there are other linguistic 
ts too. But in one form or another, about 47 percent of meer 
Sed d understand the languages of the northern (Sanskrit) group. Hindi 
rdu are closely related, so much so that during the British ad- 
ration a kind of lingua franca, blended from them and called 
industani, was current. Though this is (we should perhaps say" Was ) 
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really a colloquial language, it could become a unifying i one 
and develop literary force. Gandhi recommended this. ee ination Oe 
cipation and partition, Hindi (with a more Sanskritize vo seed 
and in the Devanagari script) and Urdu (with a Persianized voc gered 
and in Perso-Arabic script) are growing farther apart. The pur ack 
guistic patriotism maintained by speakers of these ea E feats 
tuated by the fact that Hindi is more closely associated with a aes 
faith, and Urdu with Islam, though this is not exclusively eae 
has been chosen as the official language of India, and Urdu poe 
Pakistan. Because English is widely used in India (having sane 
merly the language of government, being still the ee sere 
in many of the universities, and having international impor 5 be 
every way), there did seem to be a chance at one time that it Ea east 
chosen. But only about one percent of Indians (the educate: 


. . S ould 
speak it, and it is understandable that an indigenous language sh 
have been preferred. 
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At the college or university level, English is still very widely used as 
the medium of instruction, partly because that has been usual, and 
partly because of the supply of English and American textbooks and 
publications. Prospective university students, and others who are 
ambitious, therefore need to learn English in the secondary stage. De- 
spite its prestige, proficiency has fallen since emancipation. It has been 
Seriously suggested that the university is one place where English 
should be retained; but popular opinion is in favor of using Hindi as the 
University language everywhere as soon as possible instead of English. 
For various reasons, however, this does not yet seem feasible. A third 
alternative, already enforced by law in some states, is the use of the 
regional language in universities. This could be dangerous if it limits 
Intercourse among scholars. There is also the problem of the exchange 
of Students, teachers, and textbooks. India, which is after all a vast and 
highly diverse country, might conceivably be split linguistically and 
culturally if too strong a regional patriotism developed. Some educators 
have recommended the adoption of Hindi as the university language in 
the North (where it is either spoken or easily understood by the major- 
Ity), in the hope that its use may spread southward in due course. 
Southern Indians, however, continue to campaign in favor of English 
or government, business, and universities. They declare that English 
to them is no more foreign than Hindi, and no more difficult to learn. 
nglish, too, is established already in business and educational circles. 
he strength of their position is shown in the declared all-India policy 
Whereby Hindi became the “official” language in 1965, but English 
Continues as the “subsidiary official” medium. f 
From what has been said already it is obvious that many an Indian 
child even at the ordinary school level may well learn four or five 
languages: his mother tongue, a regional language, Hindi, and English, 
together with either an additional modern language widely spoken A 
me vicinity or else one of the ancient languages associated with par- 
ticular religious scriptures (Sanskrit, Arabic, or Persian). Among Indian 
Students at the University of London, such linguistic expertise 1s com- 
Mon: it is, nevertheless. a skill increasingly demanded of less highly- 
educated Indians as mobility increases, together with all-India 
Communications through radio: television, films, and commerce. The 
Strain may be even greater if, for example, teachers, or public officials, 
or even tradesmen find it necessary to deal professionally with lin- 
8uistic minorities of various affinities living close together. NE: 
hatever happens, it is obvious that the curriculum of any child is 
aay to be congested on the linguistic side before anything else is 
©arned—both for the child’s own “life adjustment and for reasons of 
‘dian unity. It would be much easier for everybody if Hindi (or 
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English) were universally understood. For this reason it is ee 
Hindi be offered in all schools; but so far it isan optional su ee 
children. If everybody learned it, communication would be ae we 
one region as well as nationally; in no region or province doa ae 
munities speak the regional language(s). In Bombay, for aly 
are three of these, even though the old Bombay state was lingu e ar 
divided into two new states. A courageous attempt has been m in- 
redraft state and administrative boundaries throughout Tuata be 
guistic grounds. Any relief of this sort will ease a grievous bur errr 
lying heavy on school curriculums and community relationships. mn 
who attempt to belittle linguistic problems in India either are 1gno. 


: etie diS- 
of the facts or ignore the powerful emotions aroused by linguistic 
satisfaction. 


Distinct from lan 
by them, are those of r. 


example, some communities still live a 
urban life. Others, b 


th great Sensitivity, Moreover, if books oe 
instruction are at all unfamiliar, they are likely to be forgotten at 
in India, and is ce 
idiosyncracies, t 
t is not surprising that most responsible Indians are convinced tha 
it is impracticable to deal wi 


: e 
Iversal free education would 
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find wi es 
ool plage ia even at the primary level. Municipal schools, aided 
another i a institutions are bound to differ greatly from one 
amount of e rding to their clientele, teaching staff, fees charged, and 
district — ea From area to area in any town, from district to 
to happen Ae waar any state, circumstances completely alter what has 
school, od tn = all, the main concern is to get the children to come to 
iy Sica ake eep them there and profitably occupied. In many coun- 
of Indian Ae et size (to say nothing of the villages characteristic 
the child at ane parents may find it necessary, Or preferable, to keep 
rupee a day (if the, or in the fields. Many adults are lucky to earn one 
rupee a week Rey earn money at all), and if a child’s labor brings in one 
of it. This is 7 2 even one a month, there 1s a temptation to make use 
it when con TE background we start with, and we must never forget 
oredver T ering absenteeism and failure to “make the grade.” 
where at t th as not yet been possible to provide free tuition every- 
wish their cc Amat level; therefore, many parents who would 
On the i ren to be educated just cannot pay for it. 
and who k er hand, those parents who can get their children to school 
fortable sage that school is the most potent means to a more com- 
oes not eS pathetically eager to do 50. In practice, the teacher 
as to instr too many questions about the ages of the children she 
ill be 7 Nat: Though the expected age of entry is 6, the majority 
only 5, G A ies old, whereas a few from more ambitious homes may be 
oys and s may not give their age at all. So any “first class” may have 
theory t girls of the most heterogeneous mixture in every way- In 
» the elementary classes contain no more than 30 children, 
-ties the children will probably 
hes; in country 
in poor villages they just 
m the waist up. 


ted on the principle that there 


rea a 
n 7 f e f S 
umbers of schools ar oper: 
monitor: 


are thr 

to Da he ee for every four classes. Much use is made o 

class; e teacher: these are usually children of the same age as their 
-. The school premises range, of 


S . . 
a a from modern buildings to the village structure consisting of 
n four poles or even the proverbial Mark Hopkins log. It is the 


Same w; 

While ing the equipment. Town teachers have a blackboard and books, 

éir on have slates or a painted tin or wooden rectangle for 

eir wri ae “Basic” schools in remote villages may have to practice 
ing in sand. The same wide range can be found among the 


a : 3 
iA ai i may encounter a very cultivated young lady in a beautiful 
Ween, Tt averous elderly man imperfectly shaven, or anything in be- 

is not unknown for a teacher to be a part-time farmer, or 
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earning enough to live on outside his school in another way. 30 poe 
fold and so intractable are the problems facing Indian educators! m 
The children may come to school at nine or nine-thirty in H 
the cities, but sometimes as early as six-thirty or seven o'clock ea se 
stifling heat of the summer. The teacher, like teachers every wher a 
a repetitious task in teaching reading; yet with her material See md 
she can seldom hope to do better than use the “chalk and talk” tr 7 
tion in front of the blackboard—writing the letters, saying the a n 
and getting a chorus from the class. At the end of the first grade, es 
children are able to read the phonetic Devanagari script, which is, nist 
ever, made more complicated because in using it the words have to ri 
run together phonetically to show the actual practice of daily spee 


range of ten classes in t 
take a child to the age 


o d 
ter the primary years end at 11, classes of 40 Tar, 
districts where primary classes are kept SS thts 
In the top “matriculation” class 50 children may be found. 


2 
very tendency to let the top grades become larger shows to what € 
tent bookishness and formal 


discipline prevail in the traditional wipes 
ing ground for the white-collar Occupations. Rote learning and ee 
unrealistic curriculum are only to be expected in such circumstan cn, 
—the whole business being epitomized for one observer in the fact th a 
the senior girls in an exclusive academy occupied themselves pan 
hideously hot afternoon by learning (in English) Shakespeare’s son”! 
beginning: 


. yho 
It is not, therefore, surprising that a large number of children oe 
succeed in making their way through the primary school do not puts 
their studies after the age (or Standard) of eleven years. 
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In 1 7 . F 
rather ee 370,000 primary schools with 
79,000 (mainly pri illion children. Secondary schools numbered 
ach ness ae with over 22 million children. Some schools 
senate, Tay ee : a the university level. Of 62 universities (1965 figure) 
such a prolifer 5 , are of good quality. Since 1947 there has been 
is All chew ration of universities that statistics have little mean- 
the erranei or surely be said is that quality has not kept pace with 
Miei a any students, even preparing for a degree, are not ina 
aiei E all, but in some college loosely affiliated to an examining 
ary rE na degree colleges” are therefore really upper-second- 
them tales oe hich retain some of their students for long enough to let 
sion or inde ne eons: graduating examination. In any case, discus- 
tainly not Hi eni study would be a foreign plant in India, and cer- 
posts, amid e ikely to thrive amidst all that competition for modest 
ty ait a st which the goodwill of a teacher could be very influential. 
(frequent} circumstances the importance of a good private school 
ition and charging fees in excess of a teacher’s average salary for tu- 
city, elem oard-residence) is likely to be enhanced. In 1964, in a famous 
aty schoo = school teachers earned 80-90 rupees a month; second- 
ska ERF with degrees earned 1 25 rupees; and a fairly expen- 
or about ane school in the same city cost its pupils 150 rupees a month, 
ingly difio i .00. Village teachers are paid much less, and are accord- 
Selves in Se to hire, even if townspeople were willing to isolate them- 
still PENA ages, as they mostly are not. Many village teachers are 
a little bet ed from among boys and girls with secondary education, or 
could RR = although some are of good quality and enterprising, that 
e desired e said of most. Their morale and social status leave much to 
achieve . Thus, in all the discouraging circumstances, It has been an 
he oo to recruit some 30,000 to 50,000 new teachers a year. 
haa to which it has been possible to apply compulsion for 
Was Soke ever elementary, is of course varied. In Bombay province it 
fine reco ersal by 1953, except for villages with under 50 population—a 
rd. It is important not to delay the pro 


ages vision of education in vil- 
and small communities, in order to check the drift to the towns. 
barely 30 percen 


Ces independence was gained in 1947, t of the chil- 
Other ena 6 and 11 years of age were in schools of one kind or an- 
tion h Wve years later the number had risen to 40 percent. The propor- 
as continued to rise, and school attendance trebled in the decade 

5 years upward 


ending į 
numbe 5 1960. In 1941 the literates in the age range 9 y 
red 14.6 percent; in 1951, after years of war and diffculty, they 


Nad ri 
nine ee to 18.3 percent. If we confine our attention to persons over 
Mate] Cars of age, which is more sensible, the figure in 1947 was approxi- 

Y 20 percent. In Bombay, about 30 percent were literate; in Delhi 
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about 40 percent. There are great variations between regions iene 
Universally, many more men than women can read; yet accurate | coi 
for literacy that is really retained and effective are hard to obtain. z 
total literacy percentage in 1961 was 23 percent (a substantial nn : 
in view of the juvenile population explosion); for women it was < a 
percent, compared with 7.9 percent in 1951. Village census-takers : 
teachers have sometimes accepted a “yes” without verification. Som 
authorities have, therefore, taken a stricter view of literacy prok eme 
at the time of emancipation, stating that on the eve of independentea 
only 25 percent went to school, only 15 percent were able to read, an 
only 10 percent were really able to read and write. Fbi 
Many of India’s misfortunes are blamed on the British, an attrik : 
tion not surprising in a newly emancipated country, though EaR 
now recognizes that many advantages arose during the British In De 
period—not least the impact of technology and science, of a world ao 
guage, and of liberal and critical ideas. It is indeed surprising “ston 
edifying to see how appreciative educated Indians have become ore 
1947 of some British contributions, a development that does them quite 
as much credit as the British. But education as it grew in India under 
the empire is rightly criticized for being defective in its aims z 
methods, and for having done too little for the Indians. It has naie 7 
been characteristic of British imperial rule to let indigenous popula 


tions develop their own culture. Religion and other life systems were 
left with a minimum of 


ain. British education, and 
s : ; ent and mobility, might have benefite! j 
i r United Kingdom had followed the example of her expatriate a 


ge er if the instruction was bookish in the 
contemporary idiom. 
Bookishness and uncritical self-preparation for place-seeking, how” 
ever, are not confined t 


nu © any one system of schooling. They have indee t 
been characteristic of Indian and most other Eastern schools almos 
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from time immemorial, as Indians themselves are quick to recognize 
in their attacks on classical pedantry, Sanskritists, and the like. How- 
ever, it is unprofitable to look about for scapegoats. We must frankly 
recognize that until the time of emancipation there had been little 
escaping from the white-collar and conformist submissiveness of the 
complaisant pupil. There was a great need for a revitalized and Indian- 
ized schooling, especially at the elementary level. 

Since 1947, an enormous impetus has been given to Gandhi's schemes 
for a “basic national education” of “heart and hand.” Humayun Kabir 
well describes the main aim as being integration with daily life, and 
the development of educational experience around a socially useful 
activity like a craft. Correlation and unity are striven for by seeing 
the items of the curriculum as constituent parts or complementary 
aspects of each other. The children are taught to cooperate as mem- 
bers of a community. In the strict interpretation of the “basic” plan 
they are expected to make the school pay for itself by selling artifacts. 

his last proposal has been criticized both as an old-world fancy and 
as an exploitation of an otherwise free learning situation. In 1937 
Gandhi published a manifesto recommending basic schools which was 
then a bombshell but which has now become part of national policy. By 
1953 there were 45,000 basic schools, mostly in the state of Bihar. It is 
Proving increasingly difficult to get sufficiently well-trained teachers for 
them. “Basic” schools are still almost confined to children between the 
ages of 6 and 11, and many think their influence is declining. 

What children learn at school between the ages of 6 and 11 (the 
usual age of compulsion in India so far, where compulsion 1s applied) is 
of particular importance in India. Quite apart from the natural respon- 
siveness of young children that makes this period so critical in any 
School system, the Indian teacher has to take account of many factors 
on which the future of these boys and girls will depend. For examp i n 
may decide (often against parental pressure) not to push the brig 
Ones on for examination purposes. It is still the usual practice re 
areas to allow successful children “double promotions 50 : a the 
Pass on to a higher class if they have mastered the work glotta to ie 
one they are in. Thus a bright boy or girl might be ready ela e i 
Mary school at the age of 10 or even 914 years instead of Th. EBS hi ‘i 
Ones may proceed to a “middle” school (that is, American Lae oe 
School, or the lower classes of a British grammar sc ool). On the other 


is ti rents 
and, Idr ; ol at this time, because parent 
many children will leave scho 1 inn E Se ae asa 


a Propriate and need to have the child w 40 Pet ae Ne 
© child is a girl, and soon to be married and “off their i 
: heir daughters 


= India 


at an age when Western girls would just be beginning their secondary 
school careers. When we talk of Indian mothers, we are still often speak- 
ing of girls we would class as children. 

So the outlook and teaching perpetuated by 
mary schools is vital in determining or hinderi 
indeed greatly to be welcomed th: 
toward all-round and life-orie 
under the age of 11. It is a w 
school together. Mixed schoo 


teachers in Indian pri- 
ng social change. It is 


A : i ty 

i , heir children are given only 

the education tha Ypetuate their status as laborers or poor 
i ; o have had a traditional schooling are we 

on their way to the job-winning and data-packed studies of the old-type 


y the state governments) and e 
tly by local taxes and by students’ fe 


i 
“upper” parts of the oa 
the Successful prepare for universit) 
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entr; sip 
t Po E aeni arrangement has been to keep the children 
is tenes, ae ools until an average age of 17, and then send them to 
euntkanon, mee £ college for two years in preparation for university 
eatlier if the > the universities take them at the age of 18 to 19, or 
tle fi have been pushed ahead by “double promotions.” Recent 
of the ir ipate the abolition of the intermediate college stage. One 
university ion be added to the secondary school and one to the 
of threa caning a school-leaving age of 18 and a university course 
piesen. ie The old pattern and the new are found together at 
in 1857, E cee Madras, and Bombay universities were established 
Up to een Py of remarkably varied character and status have grown 
feath on a mina demand. Some are residential; some 
quite iposi, asis only; some do not teach but only examine. It is 
a a whole 1 e to make any reliable comment on Indian universities 
many of th , except that Indians themselves are dissatisfied with 
and distan w They are all overcrowded. The teaching is impersonal 
igni tyto A Professors and lecturers often think it beneath their 
ieexämi alk to students. Examinations and “the subject matter of 
alad EN are typically what universities are for. Studies likely 
Most eq he nite oe and nonoperational occupations are the ones 
agel rly pursued. Students may be very needy; most live very 
thre i alae in hardship. It is common to be supported during the 
our undergraduate years by relatives (often fairly distant 


kin 
teal to whom they will be beholden for a long time. Students often 
quently arted, therefore, and uneasy; this helps to account for the fre- 
o complained-of “indiscipline” which some mob-politicians turn 

Bood account, 

a minge x D remarked in passing that even science is often regarded as 
with tia) studies that will not make it necessary to undertake work 
hands. Unlike most American students, Indians think of it in 


bim j 
des S of clean laboratories and white-coated leadership. However, 
the forefront of their 


Spi A i 
m faults, Indian universities are in frant oE khia 
axed uni advance toward industrialization and modernity. he re- 
not niversity atmosphere of the prosperous parts of the west must 
© expected in a country where success is at the top of a precipice 


dowy 
h which its eS. 
Which it is all too easy to fall to destitution. 


> to remind them of what 


be the village swarming with 
he green village pond in which 
oss which the rows of laborers 
ugh hills whose 


Year 
eanne pom may seem to them to 
the uff, A children under the hot sun; t 
alo wallow; the stinking paddy act" 


Plant : 
the rice, nearly knee-deep in the filth; or the ro 
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streams turn prayer wheels incessantly praising “Brahma, the jewel 
and the lotus.” It is not surprising that parents and teachers find it hard 
to reorient themselves, or that if they do, they still fear to hinder their 
children’s success, 

Moreover, as we Saw in the case of France (and could easily see else- 
where), any reform in the direction of “life adjustment” is certain to 


are politically dangerous. x cit 
ver, are truly concerned that ne 5 
onal experience for the child, an 


id. “Basic” sch 
al funds, U 


e 
r i ta to religiosity, st cators hav 
romain eo revival and y - miea paa oe in connec” 
impact of mie ige ae of life, Some fëactiohanes fear the criticê. 
feel that inner s ta his; but others Mistrust only this mistrust, ml 
that th piritual progress can accompany material advance- a 
ey are afraid of ig “the hollow man.” Of late there has bee? 
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widening interest in western philosophy too, as distinct from exclu- 
sively Indian or eastern mystic philosophy. 

India is in some ways in a favored position. She could acquire many 
of the techniques of the west without suffering their “growing pains.” 
Our mistakes have been social and philosophical as much as industrial. 
Indians usually believe that they can retain their traditional virtues of 
Self-restraint, peace, and service, and still have the abundance and mass 
emancipation that western technology has made possible. That remains 
to be seen. The adoption of even one item from an alien technology is 
Usually the beginning of altered human relationships. Some of these 
alterations would doubtless be welcomed by progressive Indians; but 
m the long run they might make the country and its system unrecog- 
nizable. But though the world seems to be growing more uniform in 
most respects under the impact of industrialization, that may be an 
illusion, It remains to be seen if Indian perceptions can add a further 

mension. It will undoubtedly be a revolution in Indian education 
When scholars cease to be either the “withdrawn ones” of Europe or 
the “obedient servants” of the Indian civil service. ; 

An All-India Commission, reporting in 1953, made the following 
recommendations: that one additional year should round off the sec- 
ondary period (at 18); that a wider range of courses should be offered 
With a view to more diverse professions, but with retention of central 
or “core” interests; that multipurpose, rather than distinct, schools 
should be provided for persons following different interests. The need 
to develop faculties of science, technology, and agriculture was also 
Stressed, Thousands of Indian students are now abroad studying or 
doing research in these fields. In time they will raise the quality of what 

ndia is able to offer, and will also direct attention more practically to 

© needs of a predominantly agricultural nein See a 

eing generously granted, especially when we consider the ie 
Poverty; and a chain of national laboratories has been developed. In the 
arts, national academies are promoting excellent work. 


he i i ission’s 1966 report reinforced these 
ee Ca teachers’ quality and status. It 


Points, giving t ae seca 
i J op priority to improving i 
IS also vitally scrote tn make sure that those most — 
able to profit from the few opportunities should have praem - 
£8 to them. Therefore, it seems a matter of the utmost priority, to 


rain z > ducational struggle. Federal 
leaders for the next round of the e e deqmovetnann. "THE 


funds are being specifically assigned to teac 
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re 
the Indians, and the untouchables, according to a tier ed 
estimated at 54 million—more than the whole population i larships for 
Kingdom. Since 1947, the scheme of postmatriculation ane ee ne 
former untouchables and other backward groups has a effort has 
thirty- or forty-fold. At a precollegiate level, an even grea ph mers 
been made both to get the depressed people into school and aati 
them with free opportunities of all kinds. Many civil service p Thus 
even some high ministerial positions are reserved for meee 
India’s dilemma is being coped with at the highest level and the an 
The nimblest brains and the most skilled workers are being pena 
make their success India’s success, and a sincere attempt is also 
made to democratize opportunity. 
The total public expenditure on education h 
fourfold since 1947; but costs have also risen, 


: iture by 
Kabir estimated that India must further multiply her Seca aid 
three, even at existing prices, in order to provide a worthwhi 


A aa $ i for- 
complete range of educational Opportunities. Some other aa bai 
merly available (for example, private and missionary enterprises 
not been able to keep pace with increasing go 


e than 
as increased more th X 
and in 1955 Profess 


rcent; he population growth e* 
ceeded everyone’s worst f; 
(more than 21 perce 
17 percent. In the s 


impinge on taboos or si 

As we have repeat 
restricted to schooli 
doubly important to 
of Gandhi’s doctrines; they recomm 
be increased through the adoption 
tern of Japan. Thus, it is said, am 


edly observed, 
ng. In India’s 
realize this trut} 


a +n schoo!” 
> a80 Cause participants to learn s€ nics: 
type subjects, such as reading, arithmetic, and elementary econo! 
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neo this notion is the suggestion that without the disruption 
Ta nae ñ system, power looms and other mechanical devices should 
sich a extensively. Though in some ways it looks as though any 
neg indu a must inevitably lead toward greater urbanization and 
its P ae ao it might conceivably facilitate the retention of 
Gianna ahaa independence and prevent the “uprootedness” so 
wien at er rapidly industrialized areas. Actually, democratic co- 
ocete e could more conceivably permeate new industries if it were 
dansko A habitual in preindustrial life. That is what many In- 
aliats. t would be a welcome alternative to communist-style cen- 
Sor Gen with direction from the top. A successful experiment of this 

; on a small scale, would be full of lessons for many of our en- 


ter Aa in western countries. 

A ingredient in the whole process of leavening is the 

reel nt ogram of “social education” for adults, partly through the 

notable ny centers already mentioned. This has already produced 
68 aim results in the states of Delhi, Madhya Pradesh, and Mysore. 
ygi s are (a) to secure literacy; (b) to promote a life of health and 
Yglene; (c) to develop skills that will raise the standard of living; (d) to 


glv vas F x 
e opportunities for the learning and use of the duties and rights of 
and the enjoyment of, 


citiz 4 SA 
i ea (e) to promote opportunities for, 

alon ny recreation. It is also assisting the social education of women 
g the lines already referred to, and is thus probably affecting the 


str : y É 
ucture and educational relationships of the Indian family. 
ntal prestige of her states- 


i aa been well served by the monume ati 
ifnatur e postwar period. It would not have been altogether surprising 
to de ral hero-worship had degenerated into something very dangerous 
few Mocracy in India itself and elsewhere; but fortunately there are 
Stine of leadership-disease. Both Gandhi and Nehru had to be 
it y sensitive to their people’s anxieties about the niceties of 
t is cratic relationships. This is a very good thing for Asia as a whole. 
cao mainly attributable to the impressive self-restraint of 
ners ar statesmen that India has become 5° jealous of the proprieties 
inter ate of virtue which is admirable indeed. It has enhanced India’s 
ternational prestige enormously. Yet it has been blemished by a 


ind spot or two, a sort of purblindness made harder to cure because 

— moral outlook has been 50 high. That is perhaps why there 

stan Tm so much difficulty over Kashmir, and a tragic war with Paki- 

reali, ndia not unnaturally still feels insecure. She perhaps does not 
ze her potential example to free Asia, and thi 


ay e consequent need for 
ss be not only strategically strong but morally irreproachable. 
uring the past two hundred years or sS 


in o the vast complex of the 
du way of life has become entangled with the ways of the west. The 
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i sses of 
ians have come during that period to recognize the karpe mee 
sakes ire to the advantages of both. As dark-s in Se 
bo en bs of an empire, they have struggled to equality pees 
oe cet masters of the greatest empire on earth, an 
wi 


. ave 
ailable to them. Indians h 


f them 
The ancient social grievous; but and on PE i gi- 
come the new ones, such as the unanswered ( perhaps never 1 to his 
swerable) i relationship of the individua 


problems are 


he 
S. 
have been founded for thousands of yoe ffer to 
critical question whether western civilization has much to I 
eastern nations (other than mechanical te 


ind; for the 


ver 
al OPportunity has been, so far, 
Seographically and Socially, 
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À The whole question of the nation’s world role in a time of interna- 
tional flux is a further crisis confronting the schools of India. In her 
case we see the immemorial problems of food, home, family, and future 
reduced to their starkest form. Observing Indian progress should jerk 
us out of complacency and pettiness. It may perhaps in time make us 
re-examine our own cultural or economic hierarchy, together with no- 
tions of the relationships between home, work, and the process of learn- 
ing. For what we have assumed about social life and personal education 
may not easily be applied to the amelioration of opportunities for most 
of mankind. The dreadful problems seen in India are to some degree or 
other the lot of more than half the human race. 


JAPAN 


Japan is a land of sur 
struck at once b 


ground will in time bee 


-th 
; f er 
towering amazingly Ben air- 
he metropolitan region as that is seen from strut” 
r j r : ot 
ma, noisy with shipping const!” 


ol 
tsam of the suburban sprawl. 


neon signs, but one where many of t 
the houses no numbers. 


so the 
Japan has perhaps the fastest railway on earth, and certainly 
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Bi met eee It is a country of electronics and the industries of the 
T s; or = a still short of an effective sanitation system in parts of 
st ne Sandals and sunshades shuffle alongside ultra- 
fone i so i of the Japanese, and are still inseparable 
na A ts 5 5 the future. The coexistence of the ancient and the 
Eea Ga ty and more persistent in its effects than most ob- 
ten iously take account of, partly because of an oversimplifi- 
n by Westerners in their histories of Japan or their present 


observations. 
iin vey often reminded that Japan 
the ‘een wit two and a half centuries until shortly before 1868, when 
deretan h restoration finally took place. With typical Western misun- 
to civiliz on we equate that knowledge witha belief that Japan was lost 
Dutch ser (In parentheses we should remind ourselves that the 
iniewval pcg some commercial and scientific contact during that 
revival -) In any case, we should not attribute the nineteenth-century 
pi solely to the sudden aggression of American black ships” 
eae with guns and threats near Shimoda in 1853, or to the great 
ago ‘on of Western technology by Americans and Europeans for the 
Svent earning of the Japanese. Recent scholarship has shown that the 
“the mo 1868 were preceded not only by the scholarly enquiries about 
i ea ate of things abroad” by Fukuzawa Yukichi and others, but by 
onably high literacy rate, an urbane interest 1n the arts and 


c 
ommerce, and a wide provision of schools long before 1868. 
fiefs as early as 1620. By 


S ; : 
1158. S of the latter were established by ). | 
155, all male children of more than foot-soldier rank were receiving 

r in a temple 


for 
rmal education in one of the 200-odd fief schools, 0: 
ablishments. The fantastic 


Sch : | 
wine or in one of the many private est ; 
ape of the Tokugawa administration from the sixteenth century 

ead ability to read and 


to ` 3 
the nineteenth century depended on widespr 


‘te—in the extremely difficult kanji or Chinese script with upward 
he more simplified form of Japanese 


oO k © 

wee characters. Not even the! ii Si T 
Script writing, which came to flourish alongside the classica hinese 

The Mamies this achievement. , i 

Stron religions and literary conservatism of the ee 
wiee y reinforced unquestioning loyalty and acceptance o i esol 
gener; The long sucession of Tokugawa regents, 0? shogun, W y ere 
divine mas usurping the power of the emperor by relegating ai to 
Hopnict did not prevent the rise of an officially despised bourgeois 
and ation, Prosperous, urbane burgesses enjoyed the theatre, novels, 
'd delights not too different from those in ndustrialized coun- 


ri most unl 

es a 

stabl at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Furthermore, this 
e rule reinforced social cohesion, an © 


an was closed to Western ad- 


pre-Meiji period 


laborate family structure 
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with its “circles of obligation,” and a coherent picture of the — 
remarkably self-sufficient culture. Many of those skills of gaari 
genuity and social organization were developed which n = =! 
launched Japanese enterprise so powerfully forward in the last tl pe p 
the nineteenth century. As has been so often pointed out in this o] i 
the real stuff of education turns on this structuring of human a 
relationships and perceptions much more than on formal school stru 
tures or theoretical plans; yet even so, the basic school foundation: 
were already well laid. l = 
Although penned up within the tight over-all control which per 
sisted until the Restoration of 1867-1868 gave imperial power back 


the Emperior Meiji (“The Enlightened”), the already marked esthetic 
enjoyment, bookish curiosity, and ela 


stages), but by simply changing the 
ergies forward along a technological 
education has deep foundations, rea 


management so as to redirect en- 
path. Japan’s present passion for 
ching down at least 300 years. Its 
ai schools for the warrior classes, 01 


ievements in education and science m 

recent years, 
The coexistence of tradition 
from one astonishing power of 
abling them to 


to Christianity; 
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is the most 

ransformation steadily developed from 1868 onward; but “il 
iets of it were revealed before 1890—in less aa ned 
eh For by that time the original passion for reform and am uon 
a seized the small band of oligarchs who po ee given 
agers of Japan under the rule of the E ein A that partial 
way to the nationalism of a conser vative cliq a einforcetheircoi 
return to the old Japanese idiom, its rulers sought to me ental modern" 
servatism with a technological, agricultural, and governm ble Japan to 
ization along Western lines, which was eventually to a 
challenge the might of Russia successfully in the war of i A the 

There is no space here to detail the thoroughness with md ie 
reformers set about their work. The pattern of Sn ties 
taxation and other controls were refurbished. Railways, is dand 
a postal system, banks, and other public utilities were inpo nsand 
controlled, bringing in great profits to the government. Paperm al 
textile factories, shipbuilding and a merchant marine were also = 
or controlled by the government. Financial aid was given ae cial 
enterprise too, so that small firms grew rapidly into huge arteli 
empires. Most of these came to be linked with mammoth c cat 
But from the start it was recognized that none of these ne ring 
be developed without education. So the whole educational main eae? 
was constructed and wound. Primary schools leading to Ser ining 
schools, postsecondary institutions of several kinds, ec pre- 
colleges, and universities were all planned for and coordinated i 
cisely the right numbers at the right time and place. cation 

Remarkable though this businesslike provision of formal edu na 
was, it was clearly not enough. The new masters of Japan ecah that 
the need to develop their state by cultivating society at all lena 3 
is, at all levels of the social order (including the peasantry, downtro racy 
for centuries) and at all levels of behavior and interest. DEDO ia 3 
of a sort was, therefore, promised and perhaps genuinely amen 
Certainly, education must be for all—and not just formal pie ing: 
In the pursuit of European or American education, Western clot aven 
Western interests and pursuits (such as music and dancing- in- 
Western haircuts) were all encouraged or enforced. Western food, 


» where animals were not preview ct 
ess and relationship were (within $ kit 
rve the needs of industry and a SS aera 
ent was strong, reinforced by a deli sence 
ligion of Shinto with its deep ie 

all a reverence of Japan as gone 
in the Emperor's divinity. Nothing was left to chance by the rulers; 
hat all this turning upside-dow? 


pu" 
was 
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harshly enforced fr 
nology, ee ae A universal enthusiasm for Western tech- 
out the country D erence and learning seems to have swept through- 
very earliest = iaries sent home to the United States during the 
diligence of th +7 of technical aid leave no doubt of the intelligent 

In a sense Be apanese of those days—at many social levels. 
er aan he heritage of those times lives on now in a continuum of 
and the first h ae the nationalism of the later nineteenth century 
erman nioa = this. For even that nationalism was reinforced by 
England andl ophy. The forms of government were drawn in part from 
he flow of | ATEN, more strongly, from authoritarian European states. 
as well as in ene never ceased—in European literature, art, music 
all this, it is n ne useful sciences of the Americans. In consequence of 
ern style or fora possible to see Japanese self-expression either in East- 
inns and enter estern style. Food and furniture, clothing and housing, 
ether penne ie NT: you might think of is to be had in 
gam of both ner Western style” form, though hardly ever inan amal- 
Joy an ieee in industry and formal education. Thus one can en- 
Perhaps a ri r flow of Western classical music on the radio in Tokyo, 
Music is in icher supply than anywhere in the world; yet Japanese 
ature, lt eg coexistence. The same is true of drama, film, liter- 
Who grew ps magne you can think of. The lives of older people 
Ments of fd sig 1940 exemplify the unamalgamated separate ele- 
ferent idiom. So do the lives of young people today, though in a 
nde 2 

aioe should note the immense differences of consciousness and 
made betw which must still coexist in the necessary daily contacts 
inconsistencia, the separated lives of the generations. Inner tensions and 
N their ser es played havoc with the peace of mind of liberals now 
regime b ef ae and seventies when they had to live under an illiberal 
ore World War II. So they have some of the dichotomies of 


“apan i 

r m their i A 

for eir very souls. But that whole generation seems somehow 
whose earliest consciousness 


reigh S 
as = — in their forties and fifties, ; 
ut all of and disasters. The very young live in a yet different world. 
Chicken ¢ it is Japan. Despite all the sudden switching from fried 
estern-st eee from the normal tatami matting to the little 
“Japanese Pie parlor which middle-class houses proudly maintain, the 
€ educa Phill maintain the progress and reorientation of Japan. 
“aPanese re Or re-educative process 18 continuous; and nearly all 
thane oy ully committed to it. 
Questioned , the disasters of 1940- 
Fe accept repudiation of the past at leas! 
ericanizatios of the Occupation’s message 
zation and decentralization 


a temporarily un- 
and a whole- 
gospel, with 
hich were 


1945 resulted in 
t superficially, 
as a new 


and so forth as truths w 
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self-evident. But within twenty years after Hiroshima, the Samen 
felt spiritually strong enough for a reappraisal of the cultural p sete 
the “West” (that is, the European tradition) only mean the Ame D 
way of life, especially as packaged and exported to Japan? A oe i 
appraisal is continuing. To some extent it reached a climax D hee 
year of the Olympic Games. Japan could do it all herself, wit ot 
Tokaido railway and new superhighways cutting through the tang i 
the past. These material manifestations reflected something in He “sal 
lective soul. Recent years have reinvoked Japan’s consciousness of h 7 
self as an Asian country with a civilization in her own right, sor 
which mainly by her own efforts has leapt forward into modernity 
with education as the motive force. ate 
The nineteenth-century example of Japan cannot have escape in 
attention of those who, before 1917, were plotting the Russian Revo 


y i mization- 
tion. Education as a powerhouse, as a means of total moderniza 
these are concepts which rec 


as they had been ex. 


Everything Seems to point to Ja 
world. It must never be for 
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small is ñ 
ca ye off the coast of Asia. The northernmost island is 
a Mamet - es from the Russian port of Vladivostock, while the 
tired sree teats ip is about 500 miles from the coast of China. The total 
The oneal, 14 7,000 square miles, slightly smaller than California. 
folte short n as risen in this century from approximately 50 million 
to stabilize } o ; 0 million, a point near which many Japanese hope 
That alrend pope n and systematic contraception.! 
the world ei r aces Japan in the five or six most populous nations in 
incapable > i E we recollect that roughly 84 percent of the land is 
the rate ht o e being mountain or rugged forest or built over, 
prevails in een of population and the intensive cultivation which 
Production í “9 ieultone can be better appreciated. So intensive is rice 
sumption of a years that, despite the enormous domestic con- 
Though ict is staple food, Japan has been able to export some. 
shred of i rupee are intensely thrifty, wasting no food or other 
Oveisens ie 7 e resources, the necessity for continuously expanding 
rade is obvious; for it is not as though all of Japanese agricul- 


ture wey, 
up farce" even on the cultivated land. The terracing of rice fields 
hospitable mountain gulleys shows this fact plainly enough. 
northernmost island, has 


ot 
ie ps = forget that Hokkaido, the 
is subject + SRON every winter, and the whole coast towards Asia 
roughly e a intervals to Continental cold. In the south, at 
cacti, frican latitudes, some sandy shores are strewn with 
T 
Mia there are remarkable regula: 
to time ae has earthquakes every 
of a A disastrous; while every : c 
a Profound , apan’s natural circumstances have from time to time had 
effect on her way of life. For example, in 1923 the great 


earth F 
quake, which destroyed half the houses in the Tokyo area, at a 
days, and which also destroyed 


cost 
of at least 100,000 lives within three 
cleared the way for the great 


the gy 
Teo greater part of its port Yokohama, 
ital; but ina subtler way, the natural 


Y; $ a 
Pie ion of the life of the cap! 
ity. Th of Japan’s climate also in some ways suggests great regular- 
IS on ftp Japanese will tell you that cherry blossom time in Osaka 
in pril 2nd, in Tokyo on April 10th, at Sendai about April 23rd, 
Hokkaido the first of June. By this he means one can regularly 
a on of public outings 


Count 
on a Š 
the best flowering time ae on rakas 
ou that on or 
- The strange 


Cere: T: 
the 215 oe viewing, Likewise, 
September the biggest al) cae 


rities in the succession of the 
f them from time 


day, some 0 
autumn brings its succession 


Hence, envisaged 


ho 


ri 
a 
Popul fluent Japan 20 Years 


ugh an 5 
ation oh publication, A Vision of the A 
0 million by about 1985. 
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thing is that these events follow the approximate dates er r 
in, year out. When we consider, too, that Japan from the 7 ia 
tury onward inherited from the Chinese a profound respec ovs 
and order with a sense of stability if not rigidity, it is not a aa 
to read the Imperial Rescript on Education of 1890. It Seen E 
filial respect and perpetual obedience to an Imperial Way ja aie 
“in truth the teaching handed down by our Imperial Ancestors ots 
observed alike by their Descendants and by their Descendants 
jects, infallible throughout the ages, true in all places.’ vde 
As if this were not enough, the Japanese is surrounded by remin heii 
of the past. The ancient temples are all the more revered pegauset ike 
venerable unpainted timbers show the wonderful graining z ihs 
cypress enhanced by the slow wear of centuries. He reveres ore 
patina of age shown on those ancient structures, on the even eral 
ancient stones which are stil] objects of worship, and on all the slo 
built up human ingredients in a beautiful landscape which still aon 
up the greater part of the countryside. Amidst all this ee k 
the past one might wonder where any zest for the future could develop- 
Yet that zest is undoubted] 
papers, magazines and r: 
to be seen in the United 
there seem often to be 
gazed on by boys and gir 
because he is a foreigne 
and a possible source o 
Japan has always be 
she was also short of fore; 


rkable indications of modernity. tthe 
Living standards are now incomparably higher than they were a 
end of World War II. Japa 


A p s r im7 
n sees education as the key to further 
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proveme š 
tween oo ie on. to double living standards in the decade ne- 
of trade it is obvi . In a country precariously balanced in the matter 
velopment of ae that much careful planning and the maximum de- 
tohea man resources will be called for. Already Japan claims 
United e a a than any other country in the world except the 
and “en oo the Soviet Union. Though words like “graduate” 
Sno doubt of Pa greatly in meaning from country to country, there 
Sitacaeleratio apan S educational commitment or zest for the future. 
conscious of a n continues; yet at the same time Japan remains deeply 
nificance, ncient strengths, and is more aware of their future sig- 
Of course f 
Japan set = a very long time after the war the whole economy of 
uge — by lavish American aid. To this day there are 
Ponderable eff investments. Besides one need only point to the im- 
Presence and ect on Japanese economy of American armed forces’ 
limited her the saving made possible by the fact that Japan has 
tional prod military expenditure to about one percent of the gross na- 
80es on ri Nor can we leave out of the count the huge trade that 
billion doll biaia Japan and the United States, bringing in more than 3 
i ars a year altogether. On the other hand, if trade relations 


with th : 

might e United States were to deteriorate, commerce with China 
pand, and the whole of Southeast Asia is now being assiduously 
inevitably consider them- 


cultiva 
t for 
ed for trade purposes. The Japanese 
in economic development but in 


Selves 

t 

terms n patrons of the East not only 

exam edùcational example. Japanese agricultural research, for 
ber of Asian countries from 


e oe already helped to save a num 
espit ic threat of famine. 

and the Aaz the clockwork precision of the Olympic Games in 1964, 
of the w ransistorized enterprises which now are winning the trade 
; shit it is strangely possible for the outsider to overestimate 
dusty ent aspects of life in modern Japan. Tourism is an important 
Promines Glossy advertisements and magazines, therefore, publicize 
nie all those thousands of exquisite shrines, the tea ceremony, 
Ceremoni iful floral kimonos that hardly anybody wears except on rare 
Parks) = l occasions (if we exclude office girls on holiday in the Tokyo 
“eprese hese are undoubtedly to be found in Japan, f ; 
the aoe is the ordinary Western garb which predominates in 
with a “ ets of Tokyo and throughout the country towns. It is worn 
sng the rupulous cleanliness reminiscent of middle-class urban Italians 
: lat Hie ager salesmen of major American companies. It is true 
S ha Ks shout the countryside one invariably sees farmers and their 
Fab Bi : at work in blue pantaloons or other traditional Japanese 
Topriate to their occupation, especially when growing rice. 


th 


me 


house working alongside his parents w 
form of school or university, 


One of the abiding Strengths of thi 


: eaking, 
ay of life, culturally as well as orome of the 
oments of careful study here. In the last t extent de 

3 inary Japanese is still to a large 
pendent upon some relationshiy 5 
century before. The greater part 5 major trading 
is directly or indirectly jn the hands of some 12 or 15n 
corporations (zaibatsu), These 
time after the war, on Americar 
to full vigor, These major car 


rd 
or wal 
r F ronage for 

of feudal times carries its patronag 
into the prese : 


feare 

SO, that although many sie apa Que 
ic Games (unnecessarily as it T a majo’ 
pan was afraid of it—if in employment en ne 
company or one of its Subsidiaries in a large city, or if engage reason 1° 

: such huge firms control. The wpatev®! 
that when once a pupil oy a student finishes his education at wna" y 
level, and enters a firm that is i 


roves 
refo? 
Oyees and employers, a The 
hey were Parts of an extended famil; 


end to mal 


«4 witb 
er large cities have their fares pat, edu- 
meals and clothing too Likewise they draw on family allowance! afl 
i S and benefits, aid with children’s other tot aes baging 
e. They are helped even with being married, an „essary 
n, with maternity benefits—and abortions when nec 


health servic: 
a honeymoo 
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~all at the company’s expense. Despite the growth in population, 
there is a marked manpower shortage. Nevertheless, there is little in- 
clination among employees to try to move, and little prospect of their 
doing so because of the retentiveness of firms. 

. So while the family system is in some ways literally breaking down 
into the nuclear-sized family of the West, some family-type attach- 
ments are reinforced in their vigor in the patronage world of the major 
companies, Some firms have regular morning ceremonies at which as 
many as 50,000 employees have been known to gather to sing a hymn 
or pledge to the firm’s prosperity. Sometimes they start the day to- 
gether with physical exercises. Many thousands of young girl em- 
Ployees between about the ages of 15 and 20 are housed as the wards 
of a company under careful scrutiny and with many material benefits, 
until such time as they are returned to their village homes with a dowry 
and the prospect of a decent marriage. Limitations on human individ- 


uality these certainly seem to us; but they are an improvement on any 
feudal system elsewhere. The lot of the Japanese seems more enviable 


than that of many others during a period of rapid industrial growth 
and urbanization. Partly for this reason it is impossible to compare 
earning power as between a Japanese and people in other countries. 
At the time of writing, Japanese steel workers averaged about £500 
a year, less than in England by a good margin, but no starvation wage. 


he exceptional benefits provided in Japan may well increase the value 
t or so. Teachers and other employees 


of this e 50 percen 
ae nee a S similarly benefit by additional allow- 
ances, In one recent official publication the teacher s side benefits in 
Some cases amounted to 25 percent of his basic salary; and many other 
inds of official or private employment pay rather better m this respect. 
Small firms pay considerably less than the salaries indicated above; 
ut even workers in the small handicraft firms average about £15 a 
month plus exceptional benefits, and the salary structure in general 
Seems fairly comparable with that of Italy. 
Universities, too, can act like major ime mor 
ce stu r i into their famy, 
o MA a ig rel = S reluctant to fail them. At the level 
of university teachers, it is noticeable that young ee ake ‘ten 
teir senior professors with great respect, sharing t Leora = 
other philosophies, and often marrying Ilo os ‘ali ed obser- 
i eral sense. Of course, there are exceptions to this generallZ 


Vation: Jves point out the excep- 
È : themse!V 4 
tio Ps ee ap be expected te apply. A cer- 


Ns sho h 

é ws how far the general rul 5 ‘covered. It 

4 m amount of bch inbreeding Can thereto Te eit its 
Usual for a university to draw its faculty members tror 


the matter of patronage. 
fessors feel a certain 
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own students; and any transfer from an unfamiliar school . on ae 
tant university, or from one important university to anot. fet 
pointed out by the Japanese with interest. All this adds T eat 
importance of examinations, particularly those which et s nerie 
for the competitive senior secondary schools which we sha oe n 
later, and above all those which operate in the “examination in 


270 universities. (All institutions of higher education in Japan a 
called universities (daigaku). The institutions of higher ea 
enormously in quality, in admissions requirements, and so forth.. The 
has its own admission tests. These aspects will be discussed cae a8 
immediate point of importance for the reader is that, because:o loy- 
differences, each one of them has quite a different prognosis for emp h8 
rm of the zaibatsu reaches down ihirouka na 
university structure into the secondary schools, and below that k a 
sometimes even further down into the kinde 
e element of patronage in Japanese life. sad 
Japan must be the only country in the world with prekinem by 
tests. This fantastic concern for “brightness” in children is cause ae 
i iti rents and prosperous families to make “ort ‘ch 
enter the right kindergarten (private) ere? 
entary school (either private or public), wh 
will lead in turn to the right lower-s 


vane right 
igh predictive rate for admission to the rg! 


ility 
another in the path of the child; but there is high degree of probabili y 
if the child is born (or taken bi 


one of those suburbs famous for 


will find a way, even if it mean: 
child for school purposes in a di 
Clearly, we are talking her 
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numbers . 
aoe about the size of their influence. The 
In this AT _ oom of a major corporation are small anyway. 
the existence of a fai is worth calling attention in general terms to 
private se he airly large private school sector and a very large 
demically alates 7 E Some of the private universities are aca- 
ample pane a socially prophetic. If we take Keio as an ex- 
and liberalize J y that same Fukuzawa who did so much to modernize 
other distin sey we find that it has an “attached school.” So do 
an atace coh, Ey universities. Like the parental university, such 
T (ase m has high quality academically and socially. It isno 
such a school x ung university professor to take up a post teachingin 
plan” or ikka eio’s attached school shows, like the others, a “through 
certainty) teal, ib is to say, the relative assurance (though not the 
© the ae al child will proceed “end on” from kindergarten through 
tions to be q sity enables rather different educational considera- 
places, as] eveloped than the competitiveness to be expected in other 
rier line se owa-secondary school pupils approach the diagnostic bar- 
School’s ri ac ating them from upper-secondary school. In an attached 
qualities bee i plan,” it is said, more attention can be paid to general 
ni fick. it a character-training, esthetic sensibility, and morality. 
schools in es Bomid like the sometimes true apologia of privileged 
ey mistake T countries, to which the Japanese frequently point. 
School in F nly believe that, for example, a particular preparatory 
ngland will almost guarantee admission to a particular 


ublic 
a School, and that in turn lea 


chance: 
not oo small group of highly 
assure diy ¢ ucationally and socially privileged—they are also more 
all the Tas onfident of promising a rosy future in the right firm, with 
sings of Japanese patronage. In every country in the world 
ticulously the 


‘Ne reformer 
likel rmers of the people’s schools must measure me 
theoretically admirable campaigns. 


Y co 

Ift ey ea response to their paign: 
nhance privilege and preference for other schools, either 1n 
N these they may defeat their own ends. 
Wy di ie days of commuting an esidential districts it is 
of go Cult to d ; i Aded 8 | to a position 
eea e evelop even a publicly providet i 

du Alize “nore likely t0 happen 0 a 
dite d system, such as was almos 
fe 


© Occupati t for! ] 
earen pore In Japan the subtleties which m 

School: ot only those of greater wealth and physic 
: they may also include har 


cular Pee : 
child’s future. Educational evaluation 


ene 
a e 
Þarti 
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generalized social-emotional-moral relationship of man with na 
which is inherited from the past and in some ways reinforced by 

ern of patronage. Pae 
pe E eal is not only a matter of benefits, but of nl 
tions too. The old importance attached to giri, or obligation to pria 
family and superiors, still forms an important part of any bn aa 
conscience. There must be an exact requital of work done for bene i 
received. Though the dependent’s relationship may seem feudal 
an external observer more familiar with a precisely defined pepe ee 
relationship, the emotional involvement of a Japanese because of it 
is an important element in the cohesion of Japanese society. At Ts 
levels of the educational system, and penetrating all thoughts ofi j 
reform, these subtler aspects of communication and sharing in Japa 
nese society are intimately persuasive, 


= 
In considering such forces as these, which the Japanese take fo 
granted and seldom spell 


parallel tabulation of scho 


During the period since about 1963 


es 
, a number of technical colle 
have been set up to overl 


-jod an 
ap the last few years of the school period a 
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includ i 
pistise ta see parts of the university structure, but with more 
Pare. a to career prospects and technical content than had 
eotttae, Under ras postina period in the normal four-year university 
Stik eninge « ma influence, this has attempted to be “liberal.” 
Sty asirese iara ization as occurs in the ordinary four-year univer- 
to provide ee ned to the later half. The technical college, intended 
well be a sire for some scores of thousands of students, may 
of the nee : institution in the future; but without a restructuring 
commend ‘alt employers patronage, it 1s doubtful whether it will 
to restrict the W the ordinary Japanese parent or pupil, as it seems 
in the street a Prosport a employment in no uncertain way. The man 
clined to take e a pupil in the upper-secondary school seem more in- 
nations and att heir chance in the long agony of preparation for exami- 
Nine oa melee to enter a university of happy augury. 
of free texth ps schooling are now compulsory and free. The provision 
ooks is gradually being extended from the elementary level 


up thro 
ugh the secondary grades. The intention is to have a free supply 


of books for 
s for all the compulsory years before 1970. Though school is free 


and : ; 
oe pe are free, other charges may be embarrassing to parents of 
help out cen although in this matter firms are usually prepared to 
Where be ‘ the children who leave the lower secondary schools, some- 
ween 25 and 30 percent obtain employment immediately. 
] for their lives. It is 
yses on a part- 


he S 
mis that moe stay at an unskilled leve 
ime basis: here 1S provision for secondary school cou 

Stratificatic by a this is not easy for the pupil. Nevertheless, social 

Cent of pu on is mitigated by this opportunity- The other 70 or 75 per- 
lot free pils go on full time to an uppe” secondary school. These are 
imes, of ees vary considerably, according to the locality and some- 

Very hi n. urse, according to the prestige of the school. Costs are never 

this bi in the publicly provided schools; but for any Japanese parent 

Tange ne must be carefully done. Tuition fees in the public schools 

ount e about $12.00 to $25.00 a year. but the additional costs 

Matt P. Japanese children are a shining example to others in the 

at th 5 t. In the higher ranges of school, 
ardizeq e university, they wear a uniform if they are boys, or a stan- 
; pattern of clothing if they a” girls. „age costs are likely 

i ‘cher up the educa- 


eager, cooperative, and also 
ite, not least to a visitor. Yet 
be forgotten. To the Japanese 


conditions seem extremely re- 
ools before World 


va 
ha 
th 
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p and 
War II are familiar with the insistent father, — net ee in 
blackboard, or else going through the day s work wit. a p yconitis 
some other way. Today’s — and their curricula seer 
—at least to older apanese. o. ihe 
e a Ar has been said, it is not very surprising cae a 
age of 18 as many as 15 percent of all the boys and gir on ide thé 
entering some form of higher education. If we leave ore aaa unie 
junior colleges (numbering a little more than 300), the 2 i TISTO 
sities accommodate about 750,000 students, and that num! sites sat 
ing fast. Of these more than 60 percent attend private noe mE 
There are private primary and secondary schools, but not to are gils; 
extent. About 15 percent of the regular university ee Nati 
but more than 70 percent of the total in junior colleges are girls. 


è assively 
rally, universities all have a quota; but that number has been m 
exceeded in recent years. 


has an annual admission quota of 2614 s n L dmissions 
quadruple to get the total figure). Keio University has an a 


indicated by the fa 
33,100 students, . iversity—is 4 
The University of Tokyo—the former Imperial University—* 


z a ording 
public institution, but it is the most highly selective of all. Acc 
to M. Shimbori: 


Tokyo University was taken as 


which ca” 
daigaku all try to be a miniature of Tokyo University—a goal vestige 
never be attained. . |, very conspicuous and rigid hierarchy She olde! 
i i of higher education in Japan. As a rule than th 
us than the younger; the national ones faculty 


n 
t whic 
ity has enjoyed the very top status, a fac 
Japanese people, wheth i 
comes Kyoto University 
Before World War II, Im 
widely separate parts of th 


a 
f which Keio (in Tokyo) and oe j 
g the most significant. Each one of th 


2M. Shimbori, Sociology of Education, vol. 37, no. 3, p. 230-235 (1964). 
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private universiti 
N E eo seems to be associated with particular industrial 
sled S cor porations, on the managerial boards of which its 
va will p prominent: It also often happens that a particular uni- 
e preeminent through one of its departments in a major 


professi 
ie such as law or medicine. 
postwar instituti 
postwar upheaval many institutions which had previously 


been 
upper- 
pper-secondary schools, or had existed in the no-man’s-land 


betw 
een sc. i 2 
hool and university, all became universities. This led to an 


unrestraji sA 
Stich ihe competition for status. Those which suffered most were 
colleges, It i institutions as the former normal schools or teachers’ 
the warsey BAW OREM secret that in a survey conducted at the end of 
ards than = of om were discovered to have lower academic stand- 
postwar EA ae the best secondary schools. Nevertheless, in the 
together. Ind hey are all in the higher education arena competing 
. Indeed, so important has the contest become that a few of 


the fi 
ormer y i 
normal schools, which had a secondary school or an elemen- 
in the public eye because 


tar 
1 eat attached, achieved importance 
of a were efficiently taught) had a high degree 
Íe emph a their pupils when it came to university admissions. 
sis must be on the word “admissions.” What matters is 
e requirements 


getting i 2 
g into the university. It is so difficult to satisfy th 
ble institutions that a very 


for t i 

m inai of Tokyo and comparal 

Private so ot candidates for them will spend two or three years at 

will enable RA schools in the capital amassing knowledge which 
em to achieve success in the appalling competition. It was 


hot unti 
il about 1963 that some of the major universities began to take 
ight from high school, a trend 


Mor 
re than half of their students stralg 
strongly academic high schools. 
been recruited from among can- 
paratory schools 


ida 

cates who had spent an arduous period in the pre 

ed that there are between 200,000 

Wihiverst the lost world between school 

irai E . They have been called ronin, like the masterless 
i who became such a menace in feudal times. Asit is, the highest 

etween one quar 

A number of university 

s an increased source 


Is because of their 


and 250 
and 000 young men and women in 


Samy 


Universitina : 
Sie io in the pyramid take b 
Professors men from these prepara 
income oo part-time wor 
nowledge 5 tey are greatly valued by suc 
what is required in the ex@ 
tail in my article in Comparative 
d restated in the present chapter, 


discussed in de! 
News, International Edition, 


eached there, an 
chi Daily 


3 S 
ome o; i 
f these facts and problems are 


B 

aa 
tio; 

e fully Mareh 1965. The conclusions t 

Of Mary o Ereed with i A ini 

ar with in a feature issue of the Maint 


ch 1, 1966, 
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After all this preparation it is not surprising, therefore, to know that 
in the universities with the greatest prestige the best students have 
already completed what might be normally considered the first one 
or two years of university work, and this often leaves them idle. Thus 
they are open to all kinds of political interference. A crisis about fees 
Strikes are not uncommon. Agita- 


tions, or militant unions such as Zengakuren. In the past few ese 
a-gakkei has powerfully recruite 


ass are also said to belong to Soka-gakkei; 
y described as feeling “shut out.” : 

which is growing in all countries, is particu- 
anese, with their strict sense of social decorum 


illustrated well with reference t 


l © a Japanese film called Tokyo Twilight 
When it was shown at an inter 


national conference in 1959 it was state 
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to be n 
famil “ Sabi delinquency. In fact it showed the breakdown of the 
A Dokken aa: e in J apan, or the decay of a home’s ties, resulting in 
abortion (not riage and ina juvenile pregnancy which ended in an 
ae see in HPL as grievous in Japan as it would be elsewhere). 
bers Asmani was shown to an international audience, several mem- 
beens D — the delinquency was. ‘That was plain enough to 
without na elinquency could be grievous in its breaches of morality 
e violence associated with delinquency in some other 


countrie: 
s. Nevertheless, the recently published Japanese figures relate 


to viol 
en X : 
ce such as assault, armed robbery, and extortion as well as 
kground that we shall later 


some r; 
ape and murder. It is against this bac 
i Ministry of Education and 


of moral education. 
the spontaneous interest 


dities, like the emancipa- 
Sexual p] R; scale immorality on the 
plane—if we are to apply the norms of one’s parents and grand- 
manhood has been legally 

and 


lVorce . 
Schoo] their husbands. To see the youns 
Sane made and with longer legs than t 
others, is to recognize a state of brimming he 


manisi h 
Seth cipation which allows young people to 8° n bathing w 
mping holidays especially 1 


: eP ene the summer, or to go out on cat l ae 
Needles students) naturally brings into question many old norms. 
Young s to say, the impatience of youth rejects many rules which the 
e. Ant cople themselves would be prepared to abide bya slightly older 
alienati this social transformation, however, builds up an oer on 
generatio, of sympathy between the young people and the pener p 
decorum 2 although in some remarkable ways old aspects of socia 
Just as j persist. For example, the ancient Japanese tea arco 
m Japa Mportant as a social accomplishment toa young m = an e 
Colonial. as the possession of old silver oF knotted pine aga ar a 
erna] “Style equipment of the home in the United ae re 
allegia signs, however, should not be regarded as proo of in wr 
eve a to the norms which the older ceremonial was supposed to 
ro P and enhance. : 
ar Ans of democratization, and of moral or social corp io; 
teams Young, have caused the Ministry of Education and its Tesen ch 
Years to pay close attention to the reform of the curriculum 1m Terent 
` Some of those have been concerned to develop a new pro- 


incorporation 
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gram of social studies or—above all—straightforward teaching in har 
rality.” But before going on to the significance of this latterly-restore' 
element of the Japanese curriculum, let us cast a brief glance at some- 
thing which does not at first sight seem to be associated with it, namely 
the pattern of administrative responsibility. f 
Before World War II the pattern of control and obligation was clear. 
The emperor was paramount both in government and in terms oroni 
and moral guidance, as he was the divine representative on eart a 
Under him came the government, then came a strict educational pier” 
ctures (as there are now): below that tnea 
n France. The postwar pattern, Nase 
e emperor formally disclaimed any divin 


Supposed to do So, they c 
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are extre a 
that toes tree aiseworthy. They have helped local parents to know 
education of th share in the control of the schools, and in the wider 
days and othe ee children outside school. They have encouraged sports 
in Japan, hans ements unfamiliar in the former pattern of schooling 
SUS peta eer amen a the whole, this kind of enterprise 
Education itself. eeping with the honest wishes of the Ministry of 
owever : . 
l win “ie = kind of thing that the rather socialist Japan Teachers’ 
in morality aes clearly exemplified in its resistance to the courses 
n 1958 a new ich have been reintroduced during the past few years. 
Critics of thi compulsory subject, “moral education,” was introduced. 
of loyal obli aS complain that it is a restoration of the old prewar code 
tively tate ag aes shushin. That code of obligations was posi- 
ence on obedi ts spirit can be imagined by referring back to the insist- 
Which a qu Hence contained in the Imperial Prescript of 1890, from 
to objec A or ten was given earlier. Liberals of any sort were bound 
removal of dy e ethos exemplified in shushin; yet it is clear that the 
Young peopl really objectionable code does not necessarily mean that 
M schools En ill follow a better one. Indeed, the absence of attention 
attention sae 7 problems of moral responsibility, which receive careful 
and girls į ithout religion in the USSR for example, can leave boys 
y The area of moral indecision, in fact, 
mercia i 
from the magazines or the 
ventiveness of young people 
fficial curriculum of moral 
d at the Ministry, or in its re- 
consultation of anybody, 
kind. This 


woul 

at me oe ground for some 
aware of th, empt to teach morality, instead oi 
Support that moral considerations that may be involved, and the moral 
'eligious o ab may be derived from various quarters ( 
or two of P ngt would be bound to result in failure. I 
criticized į he ingredients of the moral education prograr 
uestion individually. In Japan’s present state of tension over the 
ecision of moral obligation, with its collateral tension concerning 
Sober dis of central control on the one hand or socialism on the other, 

D par cussion is hard to arrive at. , 
untri enthesis, it might be pointed out that, whereas in some other 
Vhile the it is the socialists who are accused of centralizing tendencies 
Sions ar e conservatives stress decentralization, in Japan political divi- 
€ of the opposite tendency. {n the interests of democracy, as 


n any case, one 
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d 
ialists i ave tende 
bserved let us say in the United States, socialists in J E araia i 
h izati zi f maneuver agains i 

ress decentralization as a kind o V spt hero 
to - of central organizations. Not only in the mA a perfectly 
eae but in questions of curriculum reform or o 

neutral administrative matter: 
mount embattled resistance t 
government. I 


S 
overlapping the last three years of es there 
two years of higher education. Doub 


Y, aS actuaries can. 
ertain ministeria] in 


novations during the past decade ha 
(by external criteria) highly desirable, 


nother one has 
evement test, and 


nment like that con 
ciated with UNESCO, S 
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i losses to rice cultivators, farmers are reluctant to change their 
is ee s or to learn new skills. Though rice is still the staple food, and 
dipe nsumed in quantities that would give any foreigner grievous in- 
eg the Japanese pattern is changing with a growing demand for 
20 anid dairy products, which (it is estimated officially) will within 
eg have increased sixfold. Localized decisions about agricultural 
bine ce, however, and the technical learning that goes with it, could 
ardly take account of these long-term changes. Moreover, 1n local 
discussions, local lobbies like that of the farmers weigh heavily. It 
sg be more to the point to take national account of some population 
t occupation changes. Not long ago farmers were the majority of 
bs Population: now they are 31 percent. There has been a great mi- 
fan a to the towns. Only 6 percent of school-leavers now stay as 
ar m, as distinct from 25 percent little more than ten years ago. - - 
e just a few of the long-term considerations incompletely considered 
Y local decisions or by school patterns and curriculum requirements. 
n Japan there are some underprivileged people of another kind. 
Ountries with a Buddhist tradition regard those who take life with 
ee Those who are charged with the disposition of offal, or ate 
Products such as shoe leather, are also despised. A faint echo 0 ; his 
titude is found in Japan in the case of the eta or formerly unclean 


F z tart ” e 
People, now more kindly called burakumin or “village people.” Som 
ressed areas of large cities like 


these are likely to be localized in dep? 
Pe a, or in the fiching areas of the island of Shikoku. Canteally 
Mpaigns (like those of the American President's Appa on 
wa Improvement programs) may well be necessary 17 see! =at) 
o other localized unfortunates are to have equality o e ms 
nr utity. Moreover, it seems unrealistic to insist so muc: wee 7 
ee and “grass roots” when these same desiderata are n ja ea 
rom the start by the increasing centralization of industries = i A 
ee in all countries. Besides, education itself is —_— np a 
i 'n Japan both in terms of quantity and in its ap eet 
fhe at the higher education level) that nationa a sm 
id able. In this case they will surely be imposed apon oan 
o Smaller interests, unless the latter can be persua 
n° fully with centralizing forces than has ae 
H èd ake but one other example, let us look at te 
its nee äia television, and perhaps ä seh 
Nur £ Programs. Of the six networks ar 
Orporati modeled itself recognizably 0P ° 
Vote lon. Seventy-seven percent of or 


i i > of the ot 
Work: to social and educational items: One a jr 
S is devoted entirely to education. Ye 
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least 60 percent of its time to education. The programs in question are 
not mildly educational, but sometimes straightforwardly didactic. 
They include such things as simple instruction in quadratic equations 
and other regular school items. In a world which is growing increasingly 
short of teachers, at the same time as it is trying to catch up with a 

the expansion of knowledge and world events, it seems more than likely 
that centralized agencies of this kind will be increasingly important. 


In Japan’s highly electronic world that probability seems more mar 
than ever. 


m- 
TR Supply of the basic necessities and the C° 
munication of the basic sources of information. What makes te e 
n is precisely the J apanese character 0 
nly in the schools themselves but in al 


Sica : ent in Japan. in aim 0 -tjes 
ganization is oa to be the Provision of bee oe opportuni x 

E people aged from 15-18 “accor ding to their aptitu r : 

angely reminiscent of the trip 


+The leadi = in it8 
; ding newspaper Mainichi “scooped” the ¢ in cacat the onea report at on 
a ontents of the ne! 
e TENS account which seems reliable. A further com Race 
Paper (under the title “Japan’s Educational 


Real Learning S oF 
§ Suffers.”) bears out the comments made dhroughoavehis chapter: 


Ancient ar 
rd Moder: 
dern a 


division i ; 
of 4 Ag EN in the British Education Act of 1944. In consequence 
general hi oy = is said to be the intention to differentiate courses in 
scite a n hoole: Distinctive interests or attributes such as arts, 
Sines a i al courses will be established. Girls, too, will be given 
Racers ment or consideration to match their feminine prospects. 
r remarkable change proposed is that of a short-course senior 


high se i 

i TAD with two years as a part-time course, and a year and a half 
as a full-time course. Such a part-time high school would have 

haps the young 


the é 
en of taking care of working youth and per 
that of Mg districts. The level of attainment expected would be 
Proposal į e ordinary full-time high school. It is clear that this last 
age of 1 tae sige ge eventually to supply high-school education to the 
it is prope or all. Moreover, alongside the regular senior high school 
ime aa to establish young workers’ schools which will have part- 
ani Toae of 300 hours a year providing for both general culture 
Provisio ional training. This proposal again sounds rather like the 
neverthel made of Soviet schools at the least academic levels, which 
as dire ae manage to provide elements of general education as well 
OY elem y useful preparation for life after the age of 15. The units 
ents of education learned in such a school should qualify the 


Young i 0 l ' 
Pung people in exactly the same way aS courses provided in ordinary 
d is the establishment of 


igh 
Youth rook. A further innovation propose® ta 
Sovernm nters for young people aged 15-25 in large cities at central 
Posals į ent expense. (This again resembles President Johnson $ pro- 
mation” ; 1966.) It is impossible to say how much this “leaked infor- 
Will ha is reliable at the present stage aS an official guarantee of what 
report Ppen. On the other hand, the tendencies expressed in the interim 
ere Di 1965 already officially released, an in official circles else- 
Uc Foe ain that what the Mainichi newspaper published is very 
t see Ine with trends long discernible in Japanese discussions. 7 
aideq b ms that the gradual development of new careers, ne ou t 
also in z tendencies at work in the high schools and universities, an 
he firms themselves which are branching out on news lines, W1 


efor i will 
ran ful monopolies and “placing 
ime before the 


ey = and entrenched dignities of Japan will be Teal if ever 
Viota In any case, for the student of Comparative ma 
Patter that the simple six-three-three years of the Ame x 
i followed by four years of college 0? the American me m y 
ea guarantee that Japan has followed, js followmg OF wi ow 
of Ja So Precedent. That would be impossible. In the circumstances 
Japar an, American-type schools have been used to turn out even more 
nese products and problems than the prewar pattern, perhaps. 


Neien 
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One thing is 


internationally: and in relation to the field of education in particular. 
It does not seem too farfetched to recognize some resemblance benker 
Japanese preoccupations in education and those of another ex-imper e 
island power, namely Britain. Both have large populations, and mus 


What have we lear 


* this 
> of course, as they are in all countries. And, in t! 


pic in 
° For example, many Englis dst 
> 3 glish-languag, baia x yanda 
Japan, 1964. (Ministry of Education, Tokya eos notably Educational Sta’ 
a A ADD, 
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lan U 7 . i = 
ei aoe He in infinite subtlety the decorous forms of hierarchy 
tus Hee thee lependence which prevailed. For example, linguists tell 
sotia] tae ed 36 ways of saying “J,” depending on the speaker’s 
directis rita aE to the person he is addressing. Yet at the same time 
between ¢ jai y a ationships between an action and its consequences, or 
there is kaw ject andl its object, are not so easily designated; while 
thing or ieee A at precise way of expressing determination to do a 
‘tiation of er: mty that an event will follow in the future. This is not a 
sometimes ait interest only. The television announcer will 
secretary A n an item of information m another form of words. A 
a have more than one go at spelling out a telephone mes- 


Sage, an , k 
i d be still more hesitant when it comes to putting that into writ- 
ting to be found in 


ing i 4 
Janan, "es S three variants of indigenous writi 
into aiene , when transliterating any beautiful piece of calligraphy 
will have é apanese (or still more when translating into English), she 
in P S dis ticular difficulty with any names, or find it a puzzle to write 

hea se script some Japanese names correctly pronounced. 
ving behind the purest form of ancient Chinese calligraphy with 


Its mor 
More than 23,000 characters, Japan evolved a simplified Kanji 
ted that with two syl- 


(Chi : 
laties script) of her own, and supplemen J th 
incorpor each of 48 signs representing a syllable. This facilitated the 
ina in of foreign words and ideas into Japanese culture. It was 
Poems ure of Kanji and the two scripts katakana and hiragana that 

and novels were written, and such literary masterpieces as The 


ale = 
of Genji composed centuries ago- More recently, the total number 
ist learn to be literate has been 


of s 
nar which Japanese children mv 1 | 
Symbol. —to 1850. (Compare that with our 26 letters!) In these 1850 
name A Resi and newspapers are written. Stations show the place- 
Which al both Kanji and hatakana—and sometimes 1n Roman letters, 
literac all Japanese children are taught too. Thus the high degree of 
we! which the country can rightly boast of is not lightly achieved. 
hermore, in relation to the modernization of the country and of 


al i . : . . . 
intercourse, there are other linguistic difficulties which have now 
but which may occasionally 


ar 

= diet surmounted by the Japanese, sae 

Color or © prominence social divisions as irksome as mee mar y 

Not in ai accent in the United States or Britain. These ivag > e 

Subje Japan primarily matters of accent (which may, however, be the 
ct of pleasantry). They can turn on the style of expression. Older 

j ase; young peo- 


Peo 
ple i : ži . . . 
are much more formal in periphrasis or paraphr : 
use familiar forms, and 


Soci; 


ple 
ar 3 
addres, more direct, if not blunt. They may u ar forms 
SS each other directly by name extending that familiarity to 
‘and Jders who have never called even 


alizes e 


e. Then again, men and women 


er pe 5 
eir he in a way that scand 
sbands by his personal nam 
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z : . anese 
d different ways of talking. A male friend of mine ae aes 
a from a nurse, but caused much amusement by tal Ing aL fava 
baw a ace with a color reflecting femininity at a and 
These are but a few of the complications caused by om enact peo- 
social transformation. The advertisements’ familiar foe ormadi: 
ple that they are much the same, especially in eee a 
ties offered (for they use familiar forms as they doin i 7 ofreminders 
but not in France!): yet domestic conversation may nes en to the Jap- 
of differences—if not of conflict. Then all the more credi 
se for their modern society! o. , ect 0 
a The use of education for deliberate planning is Spain eae oñ 
Japanese experience which the student of societies in op itfalls; the 
must take account of. The limitations of planning and TE 20 the re- 
dangers of planning, especially when put to questiona a centralize 
lation between central government planning and local or de n the one 
administration; the questions of freedom and Si a ie morality 
hand, as against voluntary cooperation, commitment, an family 
; tions of merit or of talent as distinct E ft 
S of a “purely liberal education” as agains 


experiment. At th 
the United States 
able in the ideals and 
concern which the J 
our interest, 


The use 
Europe and the Uni 


THE DYNAMICS 
OF CONTEXT 
AND PURPOSE 


ildren, we found our- 
hy. At the same time 
me of them have 
ncerned with the 
some have asked if the 


hools and ch 
t and sympat 
tions to ask. So: 


In think; 
selves imat about other people’s sc 
we have $ pe with personal interes 
queried Ki serious, systematic ques 
est A ay of organization; some 
Schools a0 s or interests to devel 
as they pi doing as complete a job 
Schools wih ue easily able to serves 
ental Ae social or economic change; and some 
_ The bj estions about what man is intended to be. 
like ka point to notice is that we rea 
00 ing M because of our i g” We have not been 
Ourism ut of our window at foreigne 
Skin of’ either. If we have for a few hours 
humanizing colleagues or counterparts abroa 
ing opportunity for us—though it certai 


d, this is not simply a 
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P Jance: it has 
The awakening of our interest has not been a passive erpa ae 
been all the more analytical because we have seen that our paar ovè 
living inquiries about matters of contemporary — ware pusi 
in actual life-involvement by real people who are incre i 
nesslike in the apparatus they bring to bear on eco oni 
This apparatus includes the time-honored establishmen she ee 
homes, and culture, and daily contacts; but it increasingly tur vith its 
much more deliberately contrived machinery of government ke oe 
laws, tax support, planned priorities, and supply of teachers Pa bodlE 
aids to education. At every point of acquaintance with other ai 
throughout this book we have been made aware not an oh We 
scriptive experience but of an increasingly penetrating analy 
have indeed come to analyze ourselves. 


i ` N red in our 
Put in conventional textbook form, the items already covered 
survey include the following: 


e, 
1. Education as a function of the home, or of society as a whol 
or of religious or similar bodies. ublic 
2. Education as a social service somehow coordinated by P 
Support and publicly guaranteed, or as state controlled. 
3. Education on a centralized or decentralized pattern. nity: 
4. Education of an elite, or the education of a whole Te 
5. Education by past Prescription, or with an eye to the ne in- 
6. Education by instruction and authority, or education b! 
volvement and experience. nal and 
7. Education by a “pure, liberalizing essence,” or vocation 
civic linkage. 
8. Coeducation. 
9. Separated se 
10. Self-differenti 


with its expansion and diversificatio 


ng, and orientation of teachers. 
15. The Impact of self- i 
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sufficient reminder. This remark introduces yet another point of the 
greatest importance for future comparative studies. There is no need 
a ord for a book to be formally didactic or “textbooky” in order 
tkan informative—especially to that increasing band of adults or lively 
eo nets who can stand having their academic interests brought into 
contact with life. For centuries schools were thought to be the 
haven of the cleric, or the disagreeable exercise ground of an arduous 
youth, or perhaps even the refuge of those teachers who could never 
quite grow up enough to involve themselves in life outside. The day 
for all that kind of isolation has long since passed. Education is in- 
creasingly “outside.” Schools themselves have their isolation broken 
down even during school time; as live institutions they are insepara- 
le Parts of the continuum of public involvement. They are mainly 
Public institutions, performing a public service, with public employees 
anally approved and paid to assist in it, according to the decisions 
Parents and electors, and with the whole purpose of helping young 
People (or older ones) to live a full public life. 
Let us be honest about it; the whole reason why schools are publicly 
Provided or supported on such a scale is that any single part of formal 


pducation is now so intricately bound up with public considerations of 
unds, manpower, purpose—and indeed private possibilities for the still 
of what is 


underprivileged (like children)—that only a public overview i 
nvolved could be fair all round. The most private areas need public 
Suarantees for the supply of personal opportunity—in education espe- 
cially, Our water supply is guaranteed; so (in varying degrees) is our 
©Pportunity to be healthy. Education is in the same category, only 
a So. We are no longer content to “let it happen.” Therefore, al- 
in ough our whole upbringing and educative experience eee F 
Svest our lives quasi-automatically (like language), it is no longer e 
a merely casual process but is deliberately contrived. In our es 
Svata area of suburban comfort we may feel that our family is sp 3 
op icient, yet a major economic crisis in the nation, oY the a o 
pa in some distant delta, reminds us otherwise. So : ig ne 
to ion. We in the better educated groups are (so to Spee. )*s T ? 
.© Most of our fellow-countrymen; all of us in the favored na ions T 
Suburban” to the rest of mankind. Neither our economy nor our socia 


Str mae 
ob is isolatable from the rest. 
us we come back to our reason for co 


inform ‘ . 
ourselves, then to enlighten our cur A i 
i finally to analyze more deeply those specifically p! ofessional prob- 


le ini s, and now th 
i ‘ nd now the 
which exercise teachers, students, administrators, ar sonar 
p Shest level of national policy-makers. There was a time w > 
arative studies were “something for teachers —or indeed just ` some- 


mparative surveys—first to 
urrent domestic decisions, 
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waif ‘ t who 
thing for students”; and there are regrettably a few professor ee a 
behave as though that were still the case. Comparative su On 
certainly be scholarly, and based minutely upon accurate info 


ur 
adds up to education in any particular context ire acd ne d 
own area of decision. What is peculiar to a context or time? W. : eee 
of “factor” or tendency seems to transcend local or topical et out 
What significant Pointer to the future can be discerned to gui 


neighbors for at least a generation ahead? ill be given 
Some guidance for future comparative study in depth wi nical 
in the Concluding chapter of this book. In greater detail the oe tive 
and academic problems involved are pursued in my Compa zan 
Studies and Educational Decisions (1967). Similar reflections were co! 
tained in my article on “The purp! better tO 
Comparative Education (June 1965). Just now we shall do be 


eal 

; but it will also warn us against or as 

copying. We must always study the whole—in our domestic — ito 

elsewhere. No one item, even if it looks the same, can be presum ft 
have the same essence or thi 


in the family next door. 
Having said all this, and havin 
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parative study does not deny to that one woman her uniqueness and 
ultimate unpredictability. It may enable us to encourage, appreciate, 
or even correct her; at the worst it should enable us to see our problems 
1n the true perspective of human affairs. 

That is just what parents and teachers are increasingly doing. For 
centuries, and especially during the past hundred years or so, educators 
of all kinds have been trying to pick up hints and methods from their 
neighbors. But as time goes on they all become a little wiser. They stop 
Copying; instead, they think out their local problems in the light of 
others’ experiments, and they learn to see their own involvement in a 
Somewhat more detached way. In fact, it does us nothing but good to 
See just how involved we are. Those who set up and administer school 
Systems tend to suppose that by fiddling about with them (and leaving 
everything else alone) they can alter the world. They can indeed, but 
hot always in a constructive and rounded way. Education and civiliza- 
tion are no more matters only for the school than health is a matter only 
for the clinic. The school is simply the instrument that society (that is, 
People) selects and perfects for a particular job in particular circum- 
Stances. The mistake of leaving it to the “experts” lies in the fact that 
no one view can include everything that is relevant; other people’s 
Complementary views may give a perspective. So it is when we think 
that we are experts, and that we know best; we usually are all the 
better for letting ourselves be judged (by implication) from outside. A 
School or family system is most successful precisely when it Is exactly 
Matched with its context. Comparisons help us to discern that context. 


In no case does the school exist as an absolute. te 
Each one of the experiments we see going on around us highlights 
Some particular emergency. It may be that our own problems will stand 
out Suddenly as in relief, or that our own methods will there seem 
cumbersome tools. Or perhaps the things that seem “natural” to us will 
© shown to need re-examination. Whatever else happens, we shou 


able to understand the basic human problems with the sympathy that 
those most immediately in- 


comes of havin ‘ked them over with 

aan instead fy rowing only about “issues” as though they were 
leless statistics from some dreary book. 

e answer to “How much or how little can the schools undertake 
as their job?” is conditioned entirely by the background in each case. 
e have seen that it can depend critically upon questions of 
€eping, that is, of national finances in relation to the many nee i o 
`e satisfied. Sometimes our answer may be determined by politica o 
Jectives, like the education of an electorate or the emancipation r 
women or Negroes. In this last connection we are reminded that t e 
ackground of social psychology is an important factor m determining 
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educational readiness. Fictions and obsessions can, through their prac- 
tical results, become facts to reckon with. Technological changes, too, 
are full of vital influence on social relationships and on school ob- 
jectives. In depressed countries they tell policy makers what to seek 
out first, and whom to educate: in the United States they entail the 
problem of how to use up material abundance to the best advantage. 
Finally, in addition to considerations of budgeting, politics, social cli- 
mates, and technology, we now find we must give careful thought to 
our neighbors—international as well as domestic. 

This all sounds very solemn, and it is desperately important. Con- 
scious schooling must be brought up to date for our children’s happi- 


: . re 
. In the German-speaking countries we pn 
polizeilich verboten—that sounds mu 


information you get, It is like saying, “Don’t do it, or else!” In Britain 


is: “Passengers are requested to . 
(perhaps even “not to . -.”), followed by an explanation. The notice 
will end: “By Order of the Police.” In the United States the typic4 
notice runs: “$200 fine for dumping trash on the highway.” It threatens 
umes that people will defy the threat; and it indicates ce 

t sensitive point, It is easy to visualize the whole hit-an 


n i n- 
all that. These little notices are i" 


citizen’s mos 


it, Of evolutionary statesmanship, and of personal free; 


p A ily 
more than a few selected at random. If boys and girls play happ! ] 
together and go to school together, 
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we in equality of personal worth without identity. If husbands do 
A chores and are willing not only to bathe the baby but to 
ee its diapers when necessary, this again is a potential lesson in 
$ ial regard between the marriage partners. If there is real personal 
Eronia; that in turn contributes subtly to more intimate felicity. 

we pass on to realize why Robert Burns described the domesticity 
“the true pathos and sublime” of human life. The 


of raising a family as 
st inspired poets are 


coe passions and the rare perceptions of the mo 
7 hared through actions around the kitchen sink—not only through 
lack-and-white pages in the ivory tower. On the other hand, modern 
woman would not be what she is without the philosophic deliberations 
of the “highbrows.” In education and culture no influence exists alone. 
co metimes educative situations like the one described above may be 
ray sidered to have universal force. Others are more local and tempo- 
Y, even to the extent that they are questionable in the very places 
Where they occur. In England the importance attached to accent is 
exaggerated beyond all reason, as is the value of a certain poise and 
eannerisms. However, the fact that these tricks can be learned, and 
earned by increasing numbers, is in some respects an emancipating 
factor although it is repressive in other ways. It also indicates, no 
matter how ridiculously, a very real regard for education and urbanity. 
illiam of Wykeham was not altogether wide of the mark in declaring 
i “Manners makyth man.” Behind all the frippery and folly there 
S a regard for quality and values. Britain will gain if new vehicles for 
NS appreciation can be devised, especially if any new teaching system 
embodies a real recognition of other men’s essential worth. f 
P In case anyone supposes that Britain has a monopoly of amusing 
olly among the English-speaking communities, we may note that in 


the United States a professor visiting a strange university needs to be 
roper intellectual and material 


ay smartly dressed if he is to get a prop' lectual ok 
ception. Just as Americans usually ask “How big?”, How many?”, 
d “How long?” when they visit European universities (and these are 
cs last questions that the natives expect to hear), so they tend to 
i Ink that a professor who looks like a rag bag must be a man of no 
Significance, He evidently cannot be a “big” man, and is, therefore, 
aard to recognize as “important” (a dangerously favorite word ina 
““Mocracy)., By way of contrast, such a human scarecrow might be 
regarded with awe in Europe, and people would feel that he must be 
vag distinguished. Quality counts, not dollars or productivity. 

t is subtleties of this sort, so hard to pin down, that teach values and 
etermine what the schools should or may not do. Though these in- 
Uences are part of the structure of national character, they are neither 

Unalterable nor fundamentally associated with any lasting ethical 


pose 
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criteria. They can, therefore, be modified with the times. Teu 
remarked that the Danes, once considered by their own aoe ae 
be very boorish, and feared in centuries past as the fiends of t orade 
Sea, are now a most highly civilized and gentle people. The Seti 
English have been criticized for being elegant “stuffed shirts. dly até 
England” later became a land where pleasures were taken sa eet 
was the home of that aloof arrogance called la morgue angah 
postwar decades Americans have criticized British youth for bigs 
wildly licentious, however, perhaps in reaction to previous wares: 
Britons themselves are aghast at such unfairness, and believe t ae 
there is any truth in these allegations, all must be blamed on the P pane g 
republic of which Cromwell was the Lord Protector. (There is “aes 
justification for this view.) The main point to notice is that na 


. or 

a . scious 
character and normative Institutions can be changed by con 
unconscious reconstruction. 


r „y are 
. " + r 
The most conspicuous changes in recent educational history 


. The 
nred in Japan during the past hundred years: 


3 . accu?” 
nspicuous enough for some nations tO e of 


Pages : a yop% 
onialism.” No one in Western Eu 5 


ucative context of American life. It “00 
vironment from that of the “little red 8° uch 
i ional meetings of old New England. 
circumstances there is usually a great time lag before the formal an 
system catches up with the true facts of life. Quite apart from ery” 
Y other-worldliness of many teachers, 


ii 
ent to old traditions hampers a realists fee! 
justment. People feel they should be loyal to something, oF t 


guilty about abandoning their Position. Yet abandoning 
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may be the very thing that a latter-day “life adjustment” and an 
imaginatively “child-centered” education now require of parents and 
teachers. 

When people really do readjust themselves in order to make the most 
of some new opportunity, they may find themselves transformed out of 
all true likeness. Sometimes the results may differ strangely from the 
original intention. Let us take an example very familiar to Americans. It 
is now recognized that the majority of the settlers who pushed out into 
the fertile black crescent of Southern cotton country were no gentle- 
men in any sense. Like any other frontiersmen, they worked and fought 
furiously to win land for their crops; and when the cotton was ready 
they worked themselves (and their few slaves, if they had any) to the 
bone in order to build up a plantation economy. Like the homespun 
and ruthless Lancashire manufacturers, these were hard men, and the 
struggle made them harder. Yet when they accumulated capital, they 
set themselves up like colonial grandees and were determined to 
outdo the older rich in external elegance. This did not make them 
Cultivated, any more than the same process turned the Manchester 
laissez-faire mill owners into the old landed aristocracy. But it did 
make it possible for their wives, children, and grandchildren to claim 
Sentility with some justice. They had been to school; they surrounded 
themselves with fine things; they copied all the outward signs of re- 

nement and some of the inner ones. Their comfortable paternalism did 
not, however, extend to a full understanding of the term noblesse oblige, 
limited though that concept always was in Europe, especially in regard 
to human rights. Southern gentility was unaffected by the intellectual 
inquiry which humanized so many “ gentlemen” in Europe. It certainly 
did not lead to a local Enlightenment on the French pattern, or to a 
regermination of the humanitarian republicanism that enthused the 


irginian gentlemen half a century before. ask 

To Hiat estent, therefore, it was a fantasy- It has had oe 
results in so far as human rights are still extensively ee int, aa 
SO much by the descendants of these Southern gentry as by i a cir 
Majority of Southerners whose ancestors never owned i m en 
never rose above the social position of a rural “redneck.” On the o 


and aba oe full credit to the positive and 
iar muet De very carei to lerend. Now most Southern chil- 


constructive aspects of the Southern V : 
ren in the United States strike the observer as being evel win ae 
an the average American child, though their aon A0 o is 
ago were of the humblest order. There is a graciousness im join a 
tionship with other white people that is truly praiseworthy; = : 
intellectual standards are still markedly lower than m the P 
AB Ag perhaps attributable to the economic backwardness of the 
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South and to the many grave difficulties following the Sone ie 
Urbanity and a wish for refinement are very real in the peels m 
everywhere, of course, but on a wide enough scale to be a pale dentin 
fluence for immeasurable good in schools and homes when once ae 
erners see more clearly that their “peculiar institution” is still ee it 
worst enemy. The elegance of Natchez need not be a hollow faç Han 
could transfigure American education in these latter days when a 
aspire to be ladies and 
be a mainspring for ri 
made to contribute so 
The very fact that t 


dgery 


g n° 


ugh we ought 


all, 
of the arts throughout the ages). Above 
cheap and easy flow o 


a r very; 
2 f goods makes it possible for nearly € This § 
earning a reasonable wa 


shing 


* Juc 
: : p A P ven us 
ccumulation of material objects will, 81 ye 


izatio™ 

ir own, however. Mere mechan th 
; may produce wage slaves and dupeS “nd 
advertiser or expert. There is plenty of evidence that. TREY do, at 
: mmunist countries to see the ap nent 
i ation into a positive Saat s it 
nt of value and prefe?” -o 


ae ter ; 
ce Is for what is “bigger and bet that 
or what i 


may be that the fir: 
for what is “important,” 
has retained 
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thinkin 
this ae acl S matters in the long run. People are free to do 
with safety and li hey are emancipated from an urgent preoccupation 
be open to id ivelihood for today. Being relaxed, they may actuall 
disturbing i as well as values; but as ideas are always likely to ee 
entertain hoe. a feel reasonably secure before they will freel 
always been k anishing real want and fundamental anxieties ied 
been thou a ae ie anes of civilized life. In the past it has always 
class, wad t at , culture” depended on the existence of a leisured 
nouveaux wih panan technologies it usually has. Nowadays the 
States includ ves of a highly mechanized society like that in the United 
the part of K the majority of the population. With some ingenuity on 
ple), the ml mr: le with public education (not just school peo- 
to the fine E of such a country can become increasingly sensitive 
There is n asting products of human ingenuity. 
sult of tena evidence that this is happening, particularly as a re- 
More peopl header rather than of formal schooling. More and 
repro dicia demand high fidelity recordings, for example, with perfect 
order to pl n of the recorded sound. This is just a fad, of course; yet in 
of Hami ay with these toys their owners listen to the masterpieces 
Prose and r music and the great symphonies. They actually li 
verse readings too. It seems 


Noisseur of likely that a moderate con- 
and fir good music today has a vaster range of great compositions 


rst-cl, 

ass performances at his command than many a composer m 
us is a long way from 

modest step on the 


eing 
a partici ; : 
icipant in a string ensem 
h the humanizing 


Way ther 
tradition ro it is a gesture of identification 
UP of oa Sensibility. American orchestras are no 
Poets = site ae musicians; and American composers an 
hemsclvec fee claim world respect. None of these achievements are 
ind of acti actory made; nor do they come from believing that any 
cause th ivity is equally worthy; but they have been made possible 
Ndgery ges who enjoy them are materially emancipated from farm 
ith th nd the preindustrialization type of manual labor. 
World, m e€ spread of modern industrialization over a great part of the 
Ste Sites 4 more people will claim for themselves thosa things that 
Way to th the exclusive privileges for “Jadies” and gentlemen. The 
and biza & cultivation of civic and personal excellence 1S often devious 
se Wal. font however. The descendants of the rough and anti-intel- 
‘Whitt are now entitled to be genuine students in uni- 
zen das ut it is ironical that common parlance so often refers tothem 
reached ing their university experience as “school kids.” They have 
coe for Olympus; they are relegated to the nursery. This is 
Sequence of standardization and of overlooking differences in 
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rhaps re- 
i spi rican, whose grandparents can per T aai 
a a be harder traditions, = pata at the 
ii i i it was reported, i > : 

irk of history it was reported, e SE 
= pi Aa TE for males slightly exceeded those Ee for the 
map States. This news item does not prove a oes of sensi- 
higher values; but it does indicate a progression in a a nationwide 
bility, and it does suggest that that e e 1 orehan othersä 
front. Once it is admitted that some things matter m tary philoso- 
s been made in esthetics or slemeni i if their 
hearten the culture-conscious undul; 


st 

‘ble for the firs 

become technologically possible Tap cote 
nkind to claim the Aristotelian 


ar 
si 


a vulgar faith flourishin 
(sodalitates), H 


organizations 
cides what is 


nd sensitive adjustment to pop e 
th other people—or simply © 


Consequently, 
advance should 


land or present-day New York, On 
ing, value-learning, 


a ual ie. 
e thing seems certain: fact ty 
and the deve 
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have related i 

nh EN ee what happens in juvenile schooling; whereas job 
à amily exper a 7 Jo 
social and political y experience, and the experience that comes from 
lonen ‘The’ ca participation, are the most potent influences in the 
liberal A a to states have here seized their advantage; the 
O si cation—a living - 

diety an d a tees sas oo mesh that extends through 
“schools” ro we go on thinking that t 
for them as some absolute sense, and w 
Popular ber rate as the laws of the Medes and Persians. Most 
technological; n about schools and scholars ignores the fact that the 
further. n social context has radically changed, and will change 
omes, and jn now come to their teachers from a wider range of 
grounds do not y 80 out again to a wider range of jobs. Home back- 
generation or reinforce schools’ influences in quite the way they dida 
schools will ra two ago; nor do society and industry. Therefore the 
necessary t ‘rs to do other things for the children. It may well be 
tisers do ha ook more closely at influences working on adults. Adver- 
. So do mob politicians and all kinds of quacks. If we affect to 


Ignore 
Se tree learning situations we do not just “leave it to them”; we 
of “sublimi eM} by a void, or we turn them over to the tender mercies 
one illustr nal exploiters and the like. These considerations add up to 
Schools to ee of the universal problem of adjusting homes and 
i fit social change. Never in human history has this been so 
Tomorrow the scope and speed of 
ed to fear change or fluidity, 
There is no sense in trying to 
] Revolution are now 
elationship. We must, 
simply let it 


he schools we now know are 
e make rules and philosophies 


rapid or 
thanga sil radical as in our day. 
Provided ill be greater. We have no ne 
halt ete face up to our opportunities. 
being pinot The advantages of the Industria 
however i ly applied—thus transforming every r 
appen t ake a positive hand in shaping the future, not 
us.! 

Ere N 
i e of evidence that many nations 
rench R ogical change cannot be left to chance. As long ago as the 
vanced in, evolution, French educators established polytechnics, ad- 
Gate, G stitutes, and the “central schools” to bring their country up to 
itende ne ’s school development in the nineteenth century was 
Ucatio to promote technical advance. witzerland isa country whose 
Nous ane administration is highly decentralized; but there is a fa- 
tion ig eral university of technology» and the technical side of educa- 
carefully encouraged by the centra nt. Both in pre- 


have already seen 


that 


] governmel 


f other people’s experi- 


1 F ae 
or g 
ente CMe indicati : j 
ations of what may be invol 


See m 
Y Educ, 
ducation and Social Change 
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i ed 
Soviet Russia and under Stalin the central government promota 
technical education extensively, being content to leave other me 
to local arrangements. Wherever we look, even in the preemm otic 
decentralized United States, we see central encouragement of pra day- 
and technical instruction. A century ago this was as true as it is . tech- 
though on a smaller scale. Yet everyone seems to pretend thia which 
nical instruction is something apart from personal “education, s well 
in many cases the central government of democratic countries z cate 
nigh forbidden to touch. Far be it from me to recommend mot 
tralization or uniformity; yet i 
that industrial or commercial 


‘om 
; ivorced fro 

educative for better or worse and, therefore, cannot be divor 
“education”; (b) 


dous drive toward centralizatio: 


r ooling: 
ens; and (d) that no system of ae tle 
e, can be considered any longer 6 i 
criterion. The next generation W 


t 

nd wha 
A “educa” 
the 


What is this next Seneration we so calmly talk about? 
will its living conditions be like? Will words like “school, 


arabe aaa : ‘ons oF 
tion,” and “public Opinion” have either the same dimensions i 


the very places een tara 
tion growth in any way, least of all in ir 


pè uv 
: tjon 
: en we ider s popula u- 
crease in less developed SN consider that this p 


+. pO 

Pii: š entire PY sjy 

lation of the USA and the Use bee i l ipo! 
. . y 

els 
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bread-and-t 
most basic ae r business; it is the mean 
se te : s to food rink i 
= impa tiently cope textbook concepts and piege rie 
n ca anA aside by those who see education as ee 
Sinks | state, and only t , and the factory for the future. ae 
fete in the dey dloning he state, can provide education on such a v: 
— assumptions is ag countries. How sharp a contrast this is to x 
id have anything a vions from two historical facts: Britain did not 
a devise an or official as local school boards until 1870 and 
Sdn 1902, Respect acin public system of school organization 
o arin and he existing institutions and prerogatives (both 
lesa patent fact th re has everywhere hindered recognition 
tt y thë taain it in well developed countries, t00, education is 
Stig accoun te Tor f pas of local government. In very many cases it 
Siw metic is fn Pac than half of the local expenditure. Plain 
tec though i, it increasingly clear that reliance on local re- 
rag all ficiency ae N beneficial and efficient, can never guarantee 
atear of all maior ew ol less quality. Apart from the increasing con- 
= egic an d e os es to improve their technological efficiency for 
aa liiis makea purposes, the very mechanics and mobility of 
aal ‘wall Wenn ny local educational deficiencies as great a risk to 
h. Educati g as Is malnutrition or dietetic imperfection to one’s 
ion is, therefore, a national defense, 


Sa e 
t guarded. Not e 1 to be nationally 
nough is done if the nation is lucky enough to have 
and cultural pi 


P-ley, 

el scienti 

‘ en n 

now pavle a research departments, nnacles, for 

activi e done R hat the ordinary business of the community can not 
eam ess school-induced proficiency is characteristic of all 

h 
Some 


first sight, to be exempt from 
t in a more freely organize 

be sent down from above, in 
party handbook rules. 


© totalitari 

Syst of — countries seem, at 
ace em, It lo pecial difficulties inheren 
ordance a as though orders can 
ganja tse ther their governing philosophy or l 
or a atü e is always the temptation for those basicall 
ater the m ntry’s way of life to try to act in this way- But sooner 
fun sibility ost tightly organized of countries comes to recognize the 
ha, ment of of ensuring automatic complian in the daily 

fear o Ong pt a quotas and the like. re ' 
a “tech its face against training in business administration (for 
Ogy), h nocracy” not easily contained within official planning oF 
and g to found acknowledged long-standing embarra I by de- 
tos Extended t a central academy of pusiness administration in 1962 
No | Y, part his training downward to all appropriat 
° y prescription and the drive of the enthusiastic activi 
must evidently be 


nger b 
e a substitute for the exper expertise 
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; . ‘son in 
devolved downwards. The present is the era of the trained person 

tries. . for 
ae once supposed that an “educated” person was ST as 
all contingencies; and by the word “educated : people e iie nae 
ally schooled in certain forms of juvenile exercise. Severe Ges. College 
been cast on this notion in the most conservative gouni aitionally 
courses in the United States (not so conservative) are tra ae 
“liberal”; yet the great majority of first degrees are now es sane 
and the tendency toward greater purposefulness in many stu A adie 
celerating. Those countries which still have a somewhat P O ifying, 
“general” education are expanding, and at the same time gee tsi 
their applied “further” education in one way or another. rpwledse 
worldwide search for talent. Moreover, the sheer amount of ra ae 
to be acquired and the extremely rapid change overtaking all in riod in 
necessitate not just a system of preparatory training at one pe to re- 
life, but one which brings back mature learners again and ere ; 
consider jobs and human relationships in a never ending vs ut, for 
This is all done in the name of on-the-job efficiency, of course; Hea or 
the reasons already given, it is more widely re-educative for bett 


en ee olate? 
worse. And, in all of it, it is impossible to think any longer of an is 
operative down below 


bec 
or an Olympian pinnacle of “really aduca ai, 
demigods. The whole enterprise is either skilled or ineffective má Jeve 
Not only at the national level, therefore, or at the top airen situa 
of the great corporations, but in ordinary and uncountable oeacient ¥ 
tions, it is increasingly true that education is a business to bori g wit 
organized. Life’s ordinary daily business is not merely besten pi 
occasions for adding this item of knowledge or acquiring See 
also provides a whole vista of perspectives on life, a whole a eid 
occasions for assuming or declining responsibility, and (because of com 
production and consumption are so “rationalized”) a network aon Í 
mon concerns, common techniques, common language, comn can 
s. This kind of corporate habituation ly e% 
to automatism. It can be commer’ poses 
rtainment, advertising, and similar P rapi g 
be educative. But there can be no & aking 
from the truth that increasingly centralized organization p o do% 
place. Our only uncertainty is about its purpose, or about ki 
the organizing. 


ane 4" |: 
and requirements that are ostensibly not “cultural” or human a thie 
Some of the serious i 


or 
scholarship published in recent decades 
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and related prob Lore 
Packard, ae phare pa Riesman; William H. Whyte, Vance 
anyone alive to th yer deserves the most earnest attention of 
These writers’ s phenomena of industrialization and urbanization 
sometimes ei analyses are none the less profound paing 
of North Ame ented with that flair and zest that characterize the best 
cators” are ee writing. Unfortunately, some professional “edu- 
or completely a ignorant that they dismiss this kind of scholarship 
quite eie ia its implications for their profession. It is very often 
(that is, educ ormal education that the most significantly formative 

In the ucative) influences are to be found.? 

plications oo rae countries, too, the centralizing and other im- 
theorized EEREN for education have long been recognized 
school rire ae: and given an ideological justification. The sitie 
esigned to n and the still more formative paracurricular activities are 
of the “coll rower all perceptions and endeavors within the purpose 
of imparti ective.” Within this frame of reference, they are capable 
Ulating ae Rorico, securing devotion and contentment, and stim- 
kind is fasci prise. Therefore the huge underdeveloped part of man- 
Munist ee both by the manifest achievements of the com- 
munist co and still more by its persistent and glossy publicity. Com- 
Selves ex aee e their drawbacks, do not represent them- 
elevision ernally in contradictory terms. They do not export trashy 
essly elna cnaes or hideous film portraits of themselves to be end- 
Outside 4 Over the world’s networks. 
he major countries of the western world, as well as in them, 
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lifetime, education has passed from being a domestic or parochial ah 
ter to a worldwide public concern that must have international pe 
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ers we become— the | it i 
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ur own house in order entails at least the following new kinds of po 
vision: arrangements to supplement continuously the cultural back- 
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the interest in comparative studies 


In the 
pel Coupier we saw how 
rough Era the general interest of an ordinary reader or parent, 
Bovernment at we might call a student phase of interest, toward a 
pent ee te public interest in the development of education. The 
S0 to pro pter Is intended to serve that deepening of interest, and 
r more vide guidance on further reading for those interested in one 
Particular aspects of comparative study related to education. 


`“ Seems h 
‘dea etter to spell out intentions in this way, 0 as to preclude the 
parative interests is confined to 


cee thy To i 

ù tiga kind of deepening com 
Sed in a ive Education” within the narrow concept of that term as 
qu Tbe gr number of teachers’ colleges. l 
“uction ae growth of comparative studies referred to In the Intro- 
'Nclude © this book, and the widening of contextual researches which 
lishment s educational ingredient, have already resulted in the estab- 
of new departments in universities. Logically, too, they have 
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ʻao” aye NOW 
required the provision of a new kind of book. “Area studies ae Fi. 
respectable on the campuses of universities and in ae 
partments throughout the world. So are many other kinds o. cesar 
mental studies.” In each of these educational study is 2 stati 
ingredient. No consideration of social change, economic orie arene 
or the deployment of manpower can be separated from an aw: 


pane f the 
» the educational agp E the 
present, and the educational devices which can be employe 


When considering educa 
naturally think first of the f 
dict and other anthropologi make uP 
totality of environmental influences which are at work to 
“education.” The introduct 
apparatus disturbs that environme 


: ing 0 
r social sphere. Any conscious einen Be ing 1e 
» have to take account of all the continu! 


A s 
more and more concerned with the recasting of their school ayen r 
or answering some particular enquiry about a reform of ae 
orientation, Moreover, mainly because of the tendency for nae 
to hide themselves away (even ci fachen), such Soe’ 
do not effectively heed the great growth o comparative interest els 
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— Clearly this is to be found in governments, and even in some 
te Li “ina But if we confine our attention to the academic 
South f we can see that there are Institutes of African Studies, or 
Alin a Asian Studies, or developmental studies generally in rela- 
Strath tee to underdeveloped countries on a great many campuses. 
hie ists and sociologists, too, branch out into comparative interests. 
wik mara of the utmost regret that so many of these sincere and 
i nformed scholars do not seriously consider calling in the services 
Ed comments of colleagues who profess an interest in Comparative 
T ication properly so-called. Humility should make us ask ourselves 
i y not. Can it be that the kind of studies cultivated under that name 
em irrelevant to other students of society in change? 
Even within colleges of education, or university departments de- 
voted to educational study, there are research units hived off from 
Omparative Education departments—but conducting what we can 


only call well-established and well-informed comparative studies. Some 
general. Others are concerned 


- oo relate to educational policy in Others 

decision-making processes in which education 1s involved. Some 
are more specific, being related to the development of higher education 
Or some branch of it, such as technological education. Gratifying 
though this evidence of a deepening and more systematized interest is, 
ts separation from Comparative Education sometimes reflects on the 
trivial nature of many of the interests pursued by teachers of Com- 
Parative Education or their postgraduate students. Perhaps, too, we 
must throw some of the blame on to the kind of books which have been 
Written to further the study of Comparative Education in the past. 

hese often reflect only pedagogical interests, or theories, or the school 
structures themselves which professors javeiacan Bb: Co"" Junta paeey 
Classi » at erally. 

They Ly ore oe madenie studies nowadays is that they 
Should not be pigeonholed at all, but should be, so to speak, in the 
market place or closely linked with practical decisions of some form or 
another, There is no question of preaching to anybody or telling them 
what to do. Nor is there any question of commercializing academic 
activity. It is simply 4 matter of giving to any academic study, espe- 
cially in a social science, its contextual trueness and a sense of ecological 
dynamics. Tt is, therefore, arguable that a good book on the dynamics 
of any educational context should also be intelligible and useful to 
Sttidents of sociale political, or technological development in any area 
u "ri i 

Ea T wet? that no study whatsoever can properly lose sight of 
the living context in relation to which that study is made. If, for the 
sake of specialization, it is decided to pick on some topic or “problem,” 
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then that problem in itself must be related to the ecological et 
stances in which the problem is recognized. As we have seen elsew 5e “ 
words like “home,” “teacher,” “child,” “mother,” take on a different 
meaning from context to context or time to time. . — 
The time has long passed when anyone could imagine educati a 
“laws” as though they were the laws of the Medes and Persians, he 
changed and relevant for all time. We know what has happened to of 
laws of the Medes and Persians. The speed, scope, and panpin 
present changes makes the idea of any perennial law extremely q Ko 
tionable. The search for “predictive laws” is a piece of early nineteen 


ig Š 3 h nd re- 
century romanticism, revealing Ignorance of recent thought ar 
search in the social sciences, 


It will help us to sor 
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The present book is ; ite 
However, it can also 
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eens 2 beginning of Comparative Education for people al- 
tenes ersed either in some different academic field or in the in- 
sive study of one particular country- 
PS pe heyond that introduction, readers are well advised to pass 
+a: oser, more detailed, contextual study of one whole country in 
present crisis of change. In order to serve the growing body of 
comparative interests (including that outside departments of educa- 
tion), a wide range of books have dealt with education and social 
engein whole countries or whole cultural areas. In the bibliography 
i ich follows this chapter, reference 1S made to the books on Society, 
oad and Progress in Scandinavia by Willis „Dixon, Society, 
Pr ve and Progress in France by W. D. Halls, Society, Schools and 
iin 4 ess in England by George Baron, Society, Schools and Progress 
he USA, and other books in the same series. In a fairly homog- 
enous series like this, the comparative study which we are pur- 
Suing is facilitated by the similar arrangement of related books dealing 
with various topics in an orderly sequence. But any one country so 
Studied by itself rewards the inquirer by showing, in intimate inter- 
Connection, the whole formal and informal apparatus of public life 
being used for educational development and decision. The inhabitants 
and rulers of those countries are establishing their priorities. They 
have an eye on ours. They are aware of their neighbors’ developments. 
hey are very often pursuing comparative studies continuously. 
Thus a concentration and deepening of interest beyond the scope of the 
Present book’s relatively short chapters makes a rewarding case study 
Which is at the same time, by implication, comparative in its every 
line. In such a living context there is more continuous comparison than 
could ever take place in the anatomized examinations or lifeless bits 
and pieces which have occasionally been used for comparative studies 
m the past. 
ee ee what we mean when ane ye 
7 hat ki Factors or pro s: 
up in our it eS aoli ith a few docile students ng lap ha 
every word for examination purposes? Or are we concerne to give 
them something that will be a leaven in their lives, and [are al Pe 
of perspective which will help educa ar ey 82 expected 
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Mainly elements in the historical b 


about “factors” or “‘prob- 
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and their influence, customs and habits of various kinds, eee 
philosophical assumptions (which are also largely habitua See 
forth. In other words they are historical factors and retrosper i Dens 
A further group could be called “perpetual” factors or ae mer 
which continue to affect us today. Among these are problems o À al 
of rural and similar disadvantages, of women’s education, and H oa 
of that sort. But if we stop to look at these a little more critical ae of 
shall see that although there are constant problems, the ern. 
the problems, and the devices used to remedy them, turn ne eae 
present involvement in a particular social context in our time, a peo 
plicated by the impact of ideas and social possibilities or derie n 
outside. In other words, whatever the continuity that is a E A 
these problems or factors, the expression and solution of the P ae 
is highly idiomatic to our time and to one particular context. aer A 
to say, you cannot solve or even analyze any one of these problems 
purely theoretical or static way. EEE E 
No human problem of this kind simply stays put. Nor is it men 
Language problems may be bound up with ethnic differences, possi 
recognizable by color also. They 
particular cultural pattern or religion. Ver 
with economic circumstances, or q 
rights. That is to Say, e 
constant that we decei 
world pursuing one problem like coloy 
women. International evi 
of whatever we have 


of language or of color; yet more often of 


“constants” to which these there 
the same at all. As | have said elsewher® 
throughout the world has a uniform body 
of dogma and a nearly uniform body of ceremony; but the day-to-day 
activity and the educational significance of that Church vary very 
greatly from country to country; and so do the characteristics ° 
Roman Catholics in such diverse cultures as the United States, Irela™ i 
Italy, or Poland. Quakers and Catholics resemble each other far mo! 
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in the United States than do the Catholics of the United States and the 
Catholics of Ireland. At any rate, that is true about their social and 
political ideas; and therefore their decisions about educational needs 
and objectives. That kind of “problem” is an imaginary one. In so far as 
there is any constant problem, its examination may be vitiated by im- 
perfect knowledge of social and educational facts on the part of either 
the teacher or the student. The example quoted is but one of dozens 
which immediately spring to the mind. 

The really urgent questions which exercise any student of Com- 
parative Education at the present moment, are those which arise from 
our present over-all context and its transcendent problems. The great- 
est of these is the technological transformation of our way of life, and 
the sociological changes which ensue. These penetrate every detail of 
our thinking and planning or administration. Consequently questions 
are raised about school organization. Who provides the schools? For 
whom? For how long? For what purpose? With what kind of follow-on 
structure? Is there to be selection? If so, how? How is “secondary 
schooling” to be organized? Is there to be selection according to the 
criteria of the educational leaders and the curricula, or according to 
the children’s self-differentiation, or according to the envisaged struc- 
ture of society in which the children will live their lives and earn their 
daily bread? What is the nature and function of teaching? How far is 
straightforward teaching largely superseded by learning, or relearning? 
What is the relationship of the pupil in school to the young person he 
or she will soon be on the threshold of marriage and lifetime’s career? 
How is higher education to be organized? Though each one of the above 
questions takes on a different complexion when it is asked in quite 
different contexts, because the answers given must always arise from 
the idiom of that time and place, nevertheless there are transcendent 
forces at work which make some comparison really worthwhile. What 
makes for comparability in these cases is not so much the past as the 
future, Clearly the implications for social and educational reorganiza- 
tion of the immense change of life overtaking us all throughout the 
world make comparison not merely profitable but necessary. ; 

The sort of thing that makes it desirable to have as many children 
as possible sharing a common secondary school experience until, let us 
Say, the age of 14 or 15 (or perhaps longer) is the changing nature of 
Occupations and livelihoods. We know from social surveys throughout 
the world that, as industrialization develops, so more and more people 
take up careers in what we may call the “service” bracket of occupa- 
tions. In other words, they are more and more “middle class,” not only 
Socially and economically speaking, but also in the nature of the work 
they do. The further countries advance, the less they rely on crude 
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labor, or even skilled handicrafts; and the more they rely on the kind 
of preparation previously given in secondary schools. By this I mean 
a firm grounding in the mother tongue, mathematics, general science, 
foreign languages, and fuller social studies. In other words, the more 
likely it seems they will remain relatively unspecialized until at least 
early adolescence. j 

Of course, the spread of middle-class ideas and expectations in ordi- 
nary life well outside the schools, and with no apparent connection with 


expect middle-class Opportunity in secondary school irrespective of 
what they know of the world around them. Insofar as this social aspi- 


: A re of the common school and its 
likely adoption 1n one country after another. The whole point is that 
the decisions being made on behalf of the “middle school” or the com- 


Parison possible. What makes comparative study necessary is the very 


fact that decisions must be urgently reached in a variety of significant 
contexts, rather i asily managed context, ` 5 
ng World Perspectives in Education Wa 
stion: Who was to be educated; how it was 


ig of institutions; how the program was to be 
divided, and how followed by further and higher education. No attempt 


clues may Possibly be transferable fy 


also what is purely relevant to one set of circumstances. Thus com 
parative study does two things at the Same time. It heavily underlines 
the relative nature of Nearly all educational practices and decisions: 
at the same time it shows that Some “factors” and “problems” bear @ 
family likeness, even if they are not identical. In any case, it obviates 
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the necessity for working over every experiment from the beginning, 
and in isolation. The present-day world is one in which isolation is 
totally impossible. 

For guidance we do not look to some holy canon of educational 
scripture, nor to the expedients previously used in our own country 
for circumstances largely historic. We look at our neighbors, whose en- 
quiries are proceeding in a fashion complementary to our own, and 
relate in a complementary way to our own endeavors. In any case, 
in future we shall have to act in concert. Whether we like it or not, 
we can hardly ignore the great experiments of other people. Western 
technology has transformed the world. The same technology as socially 
applied in an early twentieth-century way by the United States has 
transformed the thinking habits and aspirations of Europe. The aspira- 
tion of the Europeans and the Americans affect the whole world. But 
we have also to think about not only the USSR but the way things may 
80 in China. These remarks must not be construed only as a strategic 
comment. It is a matter of social and educational organization. 

In order to serve the kind of conspectus of problems just outlined, 
one might also consult the excellent work Contemporary Education by 
Cramer and Browne, which analyzes a parade of problems in a different 
Way from my own book. Others of a more sociological kind undertake 
an environmental study of the influences at work on school organiza- 
tion and decisions. Some books deal with particular educational prob- 
lems like Access to Higher Education, edited by Dr. Frank Bowles. 
Of a similar nature, in relation to a particular country, one may men- 
tion the Robbins Report on Higher Education in Britain, in 1963. 
Some deal with particular lines of interest such as, for example, To- 
morrow’s Education by Jean Capelle, which is mainly about reforming 
education in F rance, but is widely relevant to European problems of 
education. In this connection, one should also mention the several pub- 
lications of the Council of Europe dealing with common trends and 
Problems of European countries, or with teacher education in Euro- 
Pean countries, and so on. Of a similar nature is the series at present 
in preparation under the editorship of Professor A. Kazamias of the 

Niversity of Wisconsin, which refers strongly to educational develop- 
Ment. A quite new empirical approach, using social science techniques, 
marks the International Study of Achievement in Mathematics (1967). 

Of somewhat different character is a book like Communist Educa- 
tion, edited by myself in 1963, which is intended to portray a particular 
8enre from several points of view—philosophical, sociological, histor- 
‘cal, and institutional. Dr. Nicholas Hans has two reflective books 
related to the study of communist education. More specialized are the 
Works of Dr. Nicholas de Witt, and the American publishers of the 
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Journal of Soviet Education. This kind of comparative text is analyt- 
ical and philosophical. It raises fundamental questions of principle. 
Even in books like these, however, one discerns very easily that the 
aims and purposes of communist education vary in their expression 
and implementation in the different countries which are governed bya 
communist regime. ; 

Not too dissimilar are those books which deal with the problems of 
certain developing countries, The latter vary in their degree of advance 
and resources; but there is something that can be said generically with 
profit to many countries, Even in what look like single-area studies 
either regionally or qualitatively surveyed, there are again elements of 
comparison which can be profitably used to the benefit of each single 
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that in dealing with human behavior we have already passed far be- 
yond a merely biological order. Even in biology the methods appro- 
priate to physics and chemistry are seldom really applicable, over- 
looking as they do the whole concept of ecology. In mankind we have 
also to consider the most significant feature of any ecology—namely 
man’s impact on the environment, his attempts to control it, the sym- 
bolism with which he organizes it and organizes his own perception of it. 

In other words we can never overlook the vital influence of education 
and cultural patterns even on the human being’s perception of his en- 
vironment, let alone his coming to grips with it in any reformative way. 
In terms of Comparative Education, this means that no professor or 
student can decide in advance what are the relevant data. Still less can 
he attempt to prescribe methods; for in this he is the receiver from the 
Social sciences and from the evidence. As a contributor, he conversely 
communicates his awareness of the force of the social and educational 
matrix shaping human endeavors. This is the kind of dynamic which 
he is more aware of, in terms of contexts, cultural patterns, and the 
recurring climaxes of educational decisions. 

Insofar as the scholar working in Comparative Education is a part- 
ner in educational guidance or decision, he is simply a partner with 
others. The areas of crucial decision are public, not academic. Insofar 
as academic guidance and scholarly data are supplied, the researcher 
in Comparative Education is a very responsible participant; but he is no 
more than that, for at this level of interest and commitment he is ina 
very different category from the didactic writer of a textbook or the 
teacher with his students. 

Let us look back on the suggestions contained in this chapter and 
back to the Introduction. We saw that there are at least three levels of 
making an acquaintance with comparative studies. The first is that of 
factual study through books or in the field. This is never purely obser- 
vational nor descriptive. It always introduces into the view, con- 
Sciously or otherwise, some working hypothesis on the part of the 
observer. The more informed or enlightened the observer already is, 
the more likely he is to derive benefit from what is done or seen. The 
more sympathetic he is, and more deeply able to penetrate the emo- 
tional and cultural complex of the area under review, the more accurate 
as well as more meaningful is any objective observation he can achieve. 
Without this kind of a beginning no later form of analysis is likely to 
be of much value. 

The second level is that of problem study—an area full of pitfalls if 
we prematurely pick out problems, or fuss over purely academic-style 
Problems which have little to do with the real issues at work in educa- 
tion today. For this reason we must be in tune with the world in 
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change, also with the practical educators who can tell us doer 
the real questions are. We can collaborate too with co. bes 
“area studies” or in contextual analyses of the kinds deter eae 
institutes of developmental studies oy research institutes. ai biblio- 
level and the preceding one we do well to rely on the exper neue 
graphical guidance which good librarians can give us, and on ee of 
relevant to the other social sciences. Thirdly, there is the sara 
deeper research, quite a different matter from anything cons 
during the earlier Stages, and far more practically oriented. Aane 

It will be recognized that the ascending order given in the e ott 
paragraphs suggests an increasing degree of academic invo V fh 
That is the case. Moreover, we are far more likely to be involve tional 
persons than with mere books or studies. In these days of internation 
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parts of promoting the great interest, and sharpening the use of, com- 
parative studies in education as in other branches of social study. 

The progression of Comparative Education from interest and infor- 
mation to real-life problem solving and scientific cooperation in build- 
ing the future is traced step by step in Comparative Studies and Educa- 
tional Decision. It would be inappropriate to take from that book 
(intended for more advanced students and researchers) more than the 
perspective of increasing purpose and usefulness ahead. Yet that con- 
cern with usefulness and helping in decision can not be overemphasized. 
The decision to bring about change in (and by) education has been 
taken all over the world on a multiplicity of fronts. If Comparative 
Education does not help, it will be bypassed—and the decisions will be 
less well informed. In fact, Comparative Education is itself in full 
process of change—exemplified in the remarkable teamwork of the 
International Evaluation of Educational Attainment (IEA), whose 
mathematical study of 1967 already referred to is a major landmark 
for our discipline. 

One last remark seems justified. It has been assumed throughout 
this book that we really are concerned with getting to grips factually, 
accurately, and sympathetically with the day-to-day business of edu- 
cating children and organizing the future. In other words, the aim of 
our comparative study is practical and reformative though it is also a 
reliable and accurate study presented as scientifically as possible. Yet 
inseparable from that endeavor has been the intention to link human 
beings together with the kind of awareness that is humane and liberal 
as well as scientific. Nothing could be more appropriate than to show 
through this method of comparative study that any old-time cleavages 
between the scientific and the liberal, or between the professional and 
the “humanizing,” are so much arbitrary nonsense irrelevant in the 
making of the future. The really civilizing ingredient in any program 
of study is that which allows us to see the other man as relevant to 
ourselves, and equal to ourselves, even though different. It is also the 
best possible furtherance of education if a teacher can show that he 
and his colleagues are learning as they teach, not claiming certainty 
but exploring the unknown with others who feel their way forward 
at the same time as he. This is essentially the message of comparative 
Study, and the best possible augury for human development in the 
future, 
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